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PREFACE 


by Michael Sadleir 

T ' HE poor fictiohist', says Trollope in Phineas Finn, 
‘frequently finds himself to have been wrong in his 
description of things in general, and is told so roughly by 
the critics and tenderly by the friends of his bosom. He 
catches salmon in October; or shoots partridges in March. 
His dahlias bloom in June, and his birds sing in the autumn. 
He opens the opera-houses before Easter, and makes Parlia¬ 
ment sit on a Wednesday evening. And then% he adds (re¬ 
calling no doubt his misadventure over Orley Farm), ‘those 
terrible meshes of the Law! How is a fictionist in these ex¬ 
cited days to create the needed biting interest without legal 
difficulties? and how again is he to steer his little barque 
clear of so many rocks, when the rocks and the shoals have 
been purposely arranged to make the taking of a pilot on 
board a necessity? As to those law meshes, a benevolent pilot 
will, indeed, now and again give a poor fictionist a helping 

hand.* t 

The pilot whom he took on b(^ard to guide him through 
the dangers of Lady Eustace's proceedings in respect of 
Sir Florian's family diamonds was his friend Charles Mere- 
wether (already mentioned in the General Introduction to 
Can Tou Forgive Her ? as the recipient of curious presentation 
copies of certain of the Palliser Novels), and this authority's 
opinion has survived in manuscript. That it safeguarded Trol¬ 
lope from error may be assumed, seeing that the legal aspect 
of his story has remained unchallenged. 

In his Autobiography (near the end of Chapter VI) Trollope 
declares that Merewether's opinion is the only example of 
words for which another man was responsible having been 
printed over Trollope's name and as though written by him. 
This implies that the opinion was incorporated verbatim in 
the novel; yet such is not the case. The opinion credited to 
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Mr. Dove in Chapter XXV of the novel is a rephrasing in 
less technical language of Merewether’s original, and the 
final paragraphs relating specificaUy to the Eustace were 
added by Trollope, doubtless under expert supervisKm. 

To the (l94C) 62 Law Quarterly Beview Mr. Eustace 
Roskill contributed the following interesting note: 

T was recently reading Trollope’s Eustau Diamonds. It will 
be recalled that much turned upon whether the diamond neddaoe 
in Lady Eustace’s possession was an heirloom and as such ws 
claimable by the Trustees of die Eustace Estate or whe^ it 
belonged to Lady Eustace absolutely by virtue of her husband s 
Hft. The Trustees sought the opinion of Mr “Turtle I^ve 
Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, where, we are told, that Iramra 

junior “had built his legal nest on a firet ^or, to 
gateway.” Mr Dove’s opinion is printed m m Chapter XXV. 
The most interesting paragraph of the opinion rea«te thiBj 
“Certain <»hattpls may undoubt^y be held and dauned ^ bemg 

in the nature of heirlooms-as swords, p^o^ 

Garter and Collar of S.S. See the case of the Earl of North¬ 
umberland; and that of the Pusey Hor^Purey 

‘The latter case sheds no light upon the Collar of S.S., but to 
E arl of Northumberland’s case (1583), which is re^r^ m 
Owen 124, is interesting. Hie Earl of No^umberla^ hrf 
devised his jewels by vrill to his wife. He ^ed pos^mgjm 
addition to certain jewellery, “a Collar of Ess« (sic), 
question was whether the CoUar passed to the widow by wTO 
of the devise of the jeweb. The report is very short ^ the 
decision of the Lord Treasurer apparently was that TO . . . 
CoUar of Esses did not pass because they were not properly 
ieweb but ensignes of honour and state.” It is not for a mere 
common lawyer to write upon heirlooms but 
suggests that m the late 16di century, and p^umaWy 
after a Collar of Esses was treated as an hefflooin, and tuns 
transmitted down a family, generation ^ generatiOT. 

‘It b interesting to speculate how TroUo^ 
about the CoUar of S.S. In Chapter LXXII of 
Diamonds Mr Dove refers to an intngue 

motion of “a somewhat unpopular Attomey-General to TO 
Bench, die question being whether he should s««ed to to 
Woolsack or to a vacant Lord Justiceship, or whether a Seco 
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class Chief Justice'’ should be persuaded to resign from “a 
certain Second-class Chief Justiceship" to make way for the un¬ 
popular Attorney-General, a step which, we are told, the reign¬ 
ing Chief Justice was unwilling to take. It is not unreasonable to 
guess that the “Second-class Chief Justiceship” was that of the 
Common Pleas. Now according to the Dictionary of National 
Biography Tbe Eustace Diamonds was first published in 1873, 
the year in which-Sir John Coleridge (then Attorney-General) 
was appointed to succeed Sir W^illiam Bovill as Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas. Lord Justice Mackinnon says in his note that 
Sir John Coleridge acquired his predecessor’s Collar of S.S. upon 
his appointment. It is curious, though it may be a mere co¬ 
incidence, that Trollope should have written about an intrigue of 
this kind and about the Collar of S.S. unless something unusual 
had happened or was at least a matter of common report, with 
the result that the subject was fresh in his mind when he wrote. 

At first sight chronology hinders us from accepting the 
agreeable suggestion that Trollope was putting salt on Sir 
John Coleridge's tail. Tbe Eustace Diamonds was written be¬ 
tween December 1869 and August 1870, was printed serially 
between July 1871 and February 1873, and appeared in book 
form two months before serialization finished, i.e. during 
December 1872. The title-pages.were dated 1873. 

The sentences quoted by Mr. Roskill appear in the original 
manuscript and were therefore written three years before Sir 
John’s appointment. On the other hand, intrigues in regard 
to promotion and gossip in legal circles might possibly have 
been manifest and in circulation as long as three years 
previously. The question must remain an open one, with a 
bias in favour of any assumption which supports Mr. Ros- 
kill’s ingenuity. 

So much for the legal element in a novel which was so 
popular in its day that the author declared it ‘did much to 
repair the injury to my reputation in the novel-market by the 
works of the last few years’; and a novel which, since then, 
has generally been regarded as at once a brilliant picture of 
a raffish, equivocal group of self-seeking socialites and a 
remarkable—for Trollope an almost fabulous—achievement 
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in fictional construction. Hie book does not "S 

yet anoti^er^ent Griselda. is -t n> ^ 

adntitted that the comic detectives are tiresome a^ 

work generally perfunctory and dull; admitted that the Rev. 

Joseph Emilii is so violently pies^ted 

arcentabilitv. even to Lizzie Eustace, barely credible. These 

are minor^blemishes on a work ofering a ^ 

sequence of uiddait and bringing alive a collection of 

it tatriguen^ pre,^«dj^poi»d.« 

ladder leading to fashion airf security, an disp y 

ruthless relish by their malidous creator. 

Of Lizzie Eustace, Trollope says: As I wrote the ^k A 

id« cSstantiy presented itself to me that she was ^t a 
second Bedty Sharp; but in planmng tiie “ 

o«n She is • 

U niore diffiwh »<<'P“ 

featei goes do^ novel witii this atmosphere 

And so imbued is the entire nov ^ ^ 

of second-rate Her nrisduevous kindly 
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ostensible hero and heroine) are victims, rather than contri¬ 
vers of this tangle of ignominious conspirac^^ Lord Fawn, who 
is in fact the central male character, is at once grotesque and 
pitiful; Lucinda Roanoke, all but driven into marriage with 

a brutal lout, is wholly tragic. 

The adventures of Lord Fawn in search of a wife provide 
the finest protracted comedy-sequence in the whole of Trol¬ 
lope. For two years Fawn had courted Violet Eifingham (who 
became Lady Chiltem) and subsequently offered himself 
three times to Madame Goesler. Now, tempted by her 
rumoured wealth, he makes solemn and clumsy play for Lizzie 
Eustace, only becoming gradually aware that the quarry 
keeps a very sharp eye on his advances and retreats, that the 
hunter has become the hunted and is indeed in grave danger 
of capture. 

Fawn, throughout the book, never fails us. Wliether hold¬ 
ing forth to Lucy Morris about Burke's speeches; or (J^Iiss 
McNulty having been dismissed to the Horticultural) finding 
Lizzie Eustace alone and getting into a sad muddle with his 
hat; or in uneasy reliance on the horse-sense of his loud- 
voiced brother-in-law, Mr. Hittaway; or struggling to ex¬ 
tricate himself from an engagement for which he cannot 
whoUy account—^he is consistently a sumptuous buffoon. 

Lucinda Roanoke is a slighter but no less satisfactory 
portrait. Magnificently handsome, but sullen, perplexed, un- 
happy, and economically dependent, she cultivates a cjmical 
despair, and rebuffs her would-be friends as harshly as her 
enemies. What her marriage to the lecherous bully Sir Griffin 
Tewett would have been, Trollope implies so grimly that w e 
are prepared for murder, and thankful for the eleventh-hour 
reprieve. 

Is it possible that Lucinda was suggested to her creator by 
Edith Dombeyr Admittedly differences between the episodes 
involving the two women are more marked than similarities. 
Edith Dombey marries, which Lucinda does not; Dombey 
and Tew^ett, though both brutes, are very unlike in their 
brutality; Edith ultimately breaks out into tragic rhetoric, 
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whereas we leave Luanda retreating ferther into her shell of 
bitterness. But the contrasts are as mu* the rontr^ts ^ 
tween Dickois the dramatist of the macabre and Trollope the 
novelist of polite manners, as betw^ one rtory md another. 
Ud to the moment when Edith disdainfully submits 
ceremony of marriage, her mood and Lucinda’s run p^eL 
Thereafter no comparison is possible. Lucinda revolte^d 
vanishes from the story. It was Uke Trollope to ^op short m 
the churdi poreh rather than exploit the pom gu-1 s mis^. 
it was equX like Dickens to follow Edith through her time 
of suff^g. so that at the last she should have a share m the 

disoomfiti^ and downfall of the mm whom she ha^. 

- At the end of the novel’s penultimate chapter, ^ 
nromises further news of Lizzie Eustace. In 32e Pnnu 
^Minister he is better than his word; for he gives us not only 
_T Kilt Fawn also. 
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CHAPTER I 

hizzie Greystock 

r was admitted by all her friends, and also by her enemies, 
—who were in truth the more numerous and active body of 
the two,—^that Lizzie Greystock had done very well with her¬ 
self. We will tell the story of Lizzie Greystock from the 
beginning, but we will not dwell over it at great length, as 
we might do if we loved her. She was the only child of old 
Admiral Greystock, who in the latter years of his life was 
much perplexed by the possession of a daughter. The admiral 
was a man who liked whist, wine,—and wickedness in general 
we may perhaps say, and whose ambition it was to live every 
day of his life up to the end of it. People say that he succeeded, 
and that the whist, wine, and wickedness were there, at the 
side even of his dying bed. He had no particular fortune, and 
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LIZZIE GREYSTOCK 

yet his daughter, when she was litde more thm a duld, went 
about evaywhere with jewels on her fingers, and red gems 
hanging round her neck, and yellow gems pendent from her 

ears, and white gems shining in her black hMT. SSiewashardly 

nineteen whai her father died and she was t*en home by 
that dreadful old termagant, her aunt Lady liidWigow. Li^® 
would have sooner gone to any odier friend or relative, had 
there been any otho- friend or relative to take her possessed 
rf a house in town. Her unde. Deal Qnqrstock, of 
borough, would have had her, and a more goodHaatored old 

and than the dean's wife did not exis^—and the* were tiHW 

pleasant, good-tempered girls in the deanery wdio ^d m^ 
various little efforts at fiioidship with ibsar oousm Luaie; 
but Uzzie had hi^ ideas for heisdf than life m dean^ 
at Bobsborough. She hated Lady linli^ow. h« 

fatiier's lifetime, when die hoped to be aMe to srtro herself 
before hb death, die was not in the habit of ooooeali]^ her 
hatred for Lady linlithgow. Lady Linlithgow w« n« mderf 
amiable or easily managed. But when the whnird died, Lizzie 
did not hesitate for a moment in going to the old vidturess, 
as she was in the habit of calling the countess m her occasional 

oorrespcKidence witii the girls at Bobsborough. , . 

The admiral died greatly in debt;—so rmich so that it rra 
a marvel how tradesmen had trusted him. There w-as httrally 
nothing left for anybody,—and Messrs HartCT ^ 
of Old Bmrd Street amdescended to call at Lady L^tiigo^ 
house in Brook Street, and to beg that the je^ supplied 
duririg tiie last twelve mimths might be retting, 

tested that there were no jewels.—nothing to si^iify. 

worth restoring. Lady linlithg^ 

and demanded an exjdanation. Thqr had be® 

by the admiral's orders,—so said Lizzie,—for ^ paying 

of other debts. Of this Lady Linlithgow did not believe « wwj* 

but she could not get at any exact With. At **^.*?*^5*^ 

necessary for Lizzie’s needs. Certa'm things must be paid for. 
s own makl for instance; and one must have some miaiqr 
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LIZZIE GREYSTOCK 

in one's pocket for railway-trains and little nicknacks which 
cannot be had on credit. Lizzie when she was nineteen knew 
how to do without money as well as most girls; but there were 
rall.q which she could not withstand, debts which even she 

must pay. 

She did not, however, drop her acquaintance with Messrs. 
Harter and Benjamin. Before her fatlier had been dead eight 
months, she was closeted with Mr. Benjamin, transacting a 
little business with him. She had come to him, she told him, 
the moment she was of age, and was willing to make herself 
responsible for the debt, signing any bill, note, or document 
which the firm might demand from her, to that effect. Of 
course she had nothing of her own, and never would ha\'e 
anything. That Mr. Benjamin knew. As for payment of the 
debt by Lady Linlithgow, who for a countess was as poor as 
Job, Mr. Benjamin, she was quite sure, did not expect any¬ 
thing of the kind. But- Then Lizzie paused, and Mr. 

Benjamin, w’ith the sweetest and wittiest of smiles, suggested 
that perhaps Miss Gre5'Stock was going to be married. Lizzie, 
w ith a pretty maiden blush, admitted that such a catastrophe 
was probable. She had been asked in marriage by Sir Florian 
Eustace. Now Mr. Benjamin knew, as all the world knew, 
that Sir Florian Eustace was a very rich man indeed; a man 
in no degree embarrassed, and who could pay any amount of 
jewellers' bills for which claim might be made upon him. 
Well; what did Miss Greystock want? Mr. Benjamin did not 
suppose that Miss Greystock was actuated simply by a desire 
to have her old bills paid by her future husband. Miss Grey¬ 
stock wanted a loan sufficient to take the jewels out of pawn. 
She would then make herself responsible for the full amount 
due. Mr. Benjamin said that he would make a few' inquiries. 
'But you w'on't betray me,’ said Lizzie, ‘for the match might 
be off' Mr. Benjamin promised to be more than cautious. 

There was not so much of falsehood as might have been 
expected in the statement which Lizzie Greystock made to 
the jew'eller. It was not true that she was of age, and there¬ 
fore no future husband w ould be legally liable for any debt 
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which she might dien contract. And it was not tnie that Sr 
Florian Eustace had asked her in marriage. Those two Htde 
hymishes in her statemeaut must be adnatted. But it was 
true that Sir Florian was at her feet; and that a proper 
of her various channs,—die pawned jewels mdoded, 
she might laing him to an oflfer. Mr. Boijamin made ^ 
inquiries, and acceded to die propc^ He did not teB Miss 
Gieystoc^ *h!»^ she had lied to him in that matter rfher age^ 
diough he had discovered the lie. Sr Florian would no doubt 
pay the bill for his wife wthout any Mguments as to ^ 
legality of die From such informatiem as Mr. Betganun 

cc^d acqinre he thot^ht that diere wouM be a marriage, airi 
that die speculatioo was tm die whole in fevour. lisw 
recovered her jewels and Mr. Benjamin was in possession of a 
nromissory note purporting to have been executed by a persm 
who was no longer a minor. TTie jeweller was idtnnatety 
sm res«fiil in his views,—and so was the lady. 

Lady linlidigow saw the jewels come barh, one one^ 

rmg added to rmg on the liide taper fingers, die Tubi« the 

neck, and the pendent yeflow eairii^ Thoi^ lipie was 

in rnourning for her fadier, stin these dungs were allowrf to 

be visiHe. The countess was not the woman to see dim 
without inqidry, and die inquired vigorously. She dtreaie«|^ 
stonned. and protested. She attroqited even a rud upm tte 
voune lady’s jewel-box. But die was not successfoL 

snarled and held her own,—for at diat triro w 
mtfa ^ Florian was near its accomplishmai^ and te 
countess undanstood too well the value of sudi a diqnsition 
of her rueoe to risk it at the moment by any open nrptnre. 
The litde house in Brook Street,—for the house was v*^ 
smafl and very coinfordess,—« house that had been sipieeaed 
in as it were, between two others widiout any fittir^ space 
for it,—did not contain a happy femily. Ode b*droci^ and 
diat the invest, was aiqaopriated to the Earl of Lnfodg^, 

the son of the countess, a your* man passed perh^ five 

nights in town durh% the year. Other inmate there was box 

the aunt and the niooe and the four servants,—of 
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whom one was Lizzie^s own maid. Why should such a coun^ 
tess have troubled herself wdth the custody of such a niece? 
Simply because the countess regarded it as a duty. Lady Lin¬ 
lithgow was worldly, stingy, ill-tempered, selfish, and mean. 
Lady Linlithgow would cheat a butcher out of a mutton-chop, 
or a cook out of a month's wages, if she could do so with 
some slant of legal wind in her favour. She would tell any 
number of lies to carry a point in what she believed to be 
social success. It was said of her that she cheated at cards. In 
backbiting no venomous old woman between Bond Street and 
Park Lane could beat her,—or, more wonderful still, no veno¬ 
mous old man at the clubs. But nevertheless she recognised 
certain duties,—and performed them, though she hated them. 
She went to church, not merely that people might see her 
there,—as to which in truth she cared nothing,—but because 
she thought it was right. And she took in Lizzie Grey stock, 
w'hom she hated almost as much as she did sermons, because 
the admiral's wife had been her sister, and she recognised a 
duty. But, having thus bound herself to Lizzie,—^w^ho was a 
beauty,—of course it became the first object of her life to get 
rid of Lizzie by a marriage. And, though she would have liked 
to think that Lizzie would be tormented all her days, though 
she thoroughly believed that Lizzie deserved to be tormented, 
she set her heart upon a splendid match. She would at any 
rate be able to throw it daily in her niece's teeth that the 
splendour was of her doing. Now a marriage with Sir Florian 
Eustace would be very splendid, and therefore she was unable 
to go into the matter of the jewels with that rigour which in 
other circumstances she would certainly have displayed. 

The match w ith Sir Florian Eustace,—^for a match it came 
to be,—^was certainly very splendid. Sir Florian was a young 
man about eight-and-twenty, very handsome, of immense 
wealth, quite unencumbered, moving in the best circles, 
popular, so far prudent that he never risked his fortune on 
the turf or in gambling-houses, with the reputation of a 
gallant soldier, and a most devoted lover. There w^ere two 
facts concerning him which might, or might not, be taken as 
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obiections. He was vicious, and-he was dying. When a 
friend, intending to be kind, hinted the latter drcmnsbince 
to Lady linlithgow, the countess blinked and w^ed ^ 
nodded and then swore that she had procured medical advice 
on Ae subject. Medical advice declared that Sir Florian w^ 
not more likely to die than another man,—if only he would 
eet married; all of which statement on her ladyship s part vim 
a lie When the same friend lunted the same diing to lizzie 
herself, Lizzie resolved that she would have her revenge upon 

that friend. At any rate the courtship wmt on. 

We have said that Sir Florian was vicious;—but he was not 
altoeether a bad man, nor was he vicious in the cordon sei^ 
of the word. He was one who daiied himself no pleasu^ let 
the cost be what it might in healtfi, pocket, or morals. Of sm 
or wickedness he had probably no distil^ ide^ In vi^ m 
an attribute of die world around him, he had no behef. « 
honour he thought very mudi, and had connived a OTmewhat 
noble idea that because much had beoi given to him much 
was demanded of him. He was haughty, polite.-^d very 
eenerous. There was almost a nobility even about 1 m vices. 

And he had a special gallantry of wl^ it *f ^ ^ 

whether it is or is not to be admired. They told him that te 
was like to die,-very like to die, if he did not ch^ 
nianner of living. Would he go to Algiers for a Cer¬ 

tainly not. He would do no such thing. If he dirf, 

never cast a cloud over that grandly beautiful brow. They h^ 
all been short-lived,—the Eustaces. Consumption had swept 
a hecatomb of victims from the family. But still they were 

grand people, and never were afraid of death. 

®Tid to Sir Florian feU in love. Discussing this ma^ 

with his brother, who was perhaps his only 
he declared that if the girl he loved would give herself to him, 
he would make what atonement he could to her for 1 m own 
early death by a princely settlement. John Eu^ce, who^ 

somewhat nearly concerned in the matter, 

to this proposal There was ever something grand about these 
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Eustaces. Sir Florian was a grand gentleman; but surely he 
must have been dull of intellect, slow of discernment, blear- 
eyed in his ways about the town, when he took Lizzie Grey- 
stock,—of all the women whom he could find in the world,— 
to be the purest, the truest, and the noblest. It has been said 
of Sir Florian that he did not believe in virtue. He freely 
expressed disbelief in the virtue of women around him, in 
the virtue of women of all ranks. But he believed in his mother 
and sisters as though they were heaven-bom; and he was one 
who could believe in his wife as though she were the queen of 
heaven. He did believe in Lizzie Greystock, thinking that 
intellect, purity, truth, and beauty, each perfect in its degree, 
were combined in her. The intellect and beauty were there;— 

but, for the purity and truth-; how could it have been 

that such a one as Sir Florian Eustace should have been so 

blind! 

Sir Florian was not, indeed, a clever man; but he believed 
himself to be a fool. And believing himself to be a fool, he 
desired, nay painfully longed, for some of those results of 
cleverness which might, he thought, come to him, from con¬ 
tact with a clever woman. Lizzie read poetry well, and she 
read verses to him,—^sitting very near to him, almost in the 
dark, with a shaded lamp throwing its light on her book. He 
was astonished to find how sweet a thing was poetry. By 
himself he could never read a line, but as it came from her 
lips it seemed to charm him. It was a new pleasure, and one 
which, though he had ridiculed it, he had so often coveted! 
And then she told him of such wondrous thoughts,—such 
wondrous joys in the world which would come from think¬ 
ing! He was proud, I have said, and haughty; but he was 
essentially modest and humble in his self-estimation. How 
divine was this creature, whose voice to him was as that of a 
goddess! 

Then he spoke out to her, with his face a little turned from 
her. Would she be his wife? But, before she answered him, 
let her listen to him. They had told him that an early death 
must probably be his fate. He did not himself feel that it 
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must be SO. Sometimes he was ill,—very ill; hut oftm he was 
wdl. If she would run the risk mtii him he would endeavour 
to makp her such recompasse as ndght come fiom Ids wealtii. 
The he made was somewhat long, and as he made it 

he ha^y looked into her face. 

But it was necessary to him tiiat he shoidd be made to know 
by some -«iignal from her how it was going with her feelii^s. 
As he spoke of his dango*, there came a guiglii^ little trill of 
wailing from her throat, a soft, almost musical sound of wo^ 
which «a>eTnpd to add an unaccustomed eloquence to Ids words. 
When he spoke of Ids own hope tiie sound was somewhat 
changed, but it was still continued. Whai he alliided to tiie 

of his fortune, she was at Ids feet. *Not that,' she 
said; ^ot that!’ He lifted her, and with his arm round her 
waist he tried to teH her what it would be Ids duty to do fta* 
her. She escaped from Ids arm and would not listen to him. 

But,_but—I When he began to talk of love again, she stood 

with her forehead bowed against his bosom. Of course tiie 
cpgag pment was tiim a tidng aocomphshdi. 

But still the cup mi^t sUp firom her lips. Her fotiier was 
now but ten montiis, and what answer could she make, 
-vriien the common pressing petiticai for an early marriage was 
poured into her ear? This was in My, and it would never do 
tiiat he should be left, unmarried, to tiie rigour cS another 
winter. She looked into his face and knew that she had cause 
for fear. Oh, heavois! if all tiiese golden hopes should foil to 
tiie ground, and she should come to be known cmly as tte ^ 
who had beai oigagcd to tiie late Sir FTorian! But he Idms^ 
raessed the marriage on the same ground. They teH m^ 
said, ‘diat 1 had better get a little soutii by tiie b^nra^ 
of October. I won’t go al«ie. You know what I mean;—eh, 
lizzie?’ Of course she married Km in Septonber. 

They spent a hcmeymoon of six weeks at a place he had in 
and the first blow came upon him as Aey passed 
through Londcm, back from Scodand, on tiiett way to Itaty. 
Messrs. Harter and Benjamin sent in their U^e biD, wKdi 

amounted to sometinng over ^400, and other litde hills were 
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sent in. Sir Florian was a man by whom such bills would 
certainly be paid, but by whom they would not be paid with¬ 
out his understanding much and conceiving more as to their 
cause and nature. How much he really did understand she 
was never quite aware;—but she did know that he detected 
her in a positive falsehood. She might certainly have managed 
the matter better than she did; and had she admitted every¬ 
thing there might probably have been but few words about it. 
She did not, how^ever, understand the nature of the note she 
had signed, and thought that simply new bills would be presen¬ 
ted by the jewellers to her husband. She gave a false account of 
the transaction, and the lie was detected. I do not know that 
she cared very much. As she was utterly devoid of true tender¬ 
ness, so also was she devoid of conscience. They went abroad, 
however; and by the time the winter was half over in Naples, 
he knew what his wife was;—and before the end of the spring 
he was dead. 

She had so far played her game well, and had won her 
stakes. What regrets, what remorse she suffered when she 
knew that he was going from her,—and then knew that he 
was gone, who can say,^ As man is never strong enough to 
take unmixed delight in good, so may we presume also that 
he cannot be quite so w^eak as to find perfect satisfaction in 
evil. There must have been qualms as she looked at his dying 
face, soured with the disappointment she had brought upon 
him, and listened to the harsh querulous voice that was no 
longer eager in the expressions of love. There must have been 
some pang when she reflected that the cruel wrong which she 
had inflicted on him had probably hurried him to his grave., 
As a widow, in the first solemnity of her widowhood, she was 
wretched and would see no one. Then she returned to England 
and shut herself up in a small house at Brighton. Lady Lin¬ 
lithgow offered to go to her, but she begged that she might 
be left to herself. For a few short months the awe arising 
from the rapidity with which it had all occurred did afflict her. 
Twelve months since she had hardly known the man who was 
to be her husband. Now she was a widow,—a widow very 



lizzie greystock 

richly endowed.-and she bore benealh her bosom the fruit of 

these early days, fiioids and enemies m 

iSe^ lowfc she had been treated wto mwonfod 

generosity. 


CHAPTER II 

Lady Eustace 

rr^KE were dreumstances in her position whi* made it 
TCJLsible that lirrie Greystock.-or I^y 

T TJ she bad fo«d a. Brighto 

ately before his mam^ al4ed in those 

"sis'* ^f^r ^^ kad been ^ gemMJk 
sad Itahan days. The ^em ^ ^ 

S' lS-aS“^ 

emergency. Whan she toiew ^ ^ ^,a ridiwomaBU 

M she did know it,— die was aware tiiat she was 
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For SO clever a woman she was infinitely ignorant as to tlie 
possession and value of money and land and income, though, 
perhaps, not more ignorant than are most young girls under 
twenty-one. As for the Scotch property,—she thought that 
it was her own, for ever, because there could not now be a 
second son,—and yet was not quite sure whether it would be 
her own at all if she had no son. Concerning that sum of 
money left to her, she did not know whether it was to come 
out of the Scotch property or be given to her separately,— 
and whether it was to come annually or to come only once. 
She had received, while still in Naples, a letter from the 
family lawyer, giving her such details of the w ill as it was 
necessary that she should know, and now she longed to ask 
questions, to have her belongings made plain to her, and to 
realise her wealth. She had brilliant prospects; and yet, througli 
it all, there was a sense of loneliness that nearly killed her. 
Would it not have been much better if her husband had lived, 
and still worshipped her, and still allowed her to read poetry 
to him.^ But she had read no poetry to him after that affair of 
Messrs. Harter and Benjamin. 

The reader has, or will have, but little to do with these 
days, and may be hurried on through the twelve, or even 
twenty-four months which followed the death of poor Sir 
Florian. The question of the heirship, however, was very 
grave, and early in the month of May Lady Eustace was 
visited by her husband's uncle, Bishop Eustace, of Bobs- 
borough. The bishop had been the younger brother of Sir 
Florian's father,—was at this time a man about fifty, very 
active and very popular,—and was one who stood high in the 
world, even among bishops. He suggested to his niece-in-law 
that it was very expedient that, during her coming hour of 
trial, she should not absent herself from her husband's family, 
and at last persuaded her to take up her residence at the 
palace at Bobsborough till such time as the event should be 
over. Lady Eustace was taken to the palace, and in due time 
a son was bom, John, who was now the uncle of the heir, 
came down, and, with the frankest good-humour, declared 
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that he would devote himself to the Me head of the fiun%. 

He had been left as guaidian and the mamgei^trfthe 

S^^etiy to him, and he had never liked her, fd fie 
STd^oSe her. and the ladies of die bishop’s My d^^ 
her very much, and it was thought by Aem that ^ d^ 

S veiy fond of lizzie since 

were bound to do their duty by her as ^ 

S came ora.mpl.inmg aa » ^’a 

beletained among Ae wide’s own 

tim^ And no Aing m those veiy early days said 
abo^Ae great Eustace necklace. whiA afterwards became so 

^*my lizzie should have been so generally ^Bked b^e 
liAgow had been, at any rate, a fn^ 

There arc people who can 

1, om. Ilk. *e or to 

said to Ntop.-If to wodd U rmO^ np». 
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I wouldn't mind it/ said Mrs. Eustace. None of them liked 
her,—and she did not like them. 

She remained at the palace for six months, and at the end 
of that time she went to her own place in Scotland. Mrs. 
Eustace had strongly advised her to ask her aunt. Lady Lin¬ 
lithgow, to accompany her, but in refusing to do this, Lizzie 
was quite firm. She had endured Lady Linlithgow for that 
year between her father’s death and her marriage; she was 
now beginning to dare to hope for the enjoyment of the good 
things which she had won, and the presence of the dowager- 
countess,—‘the vulturess,'—^was certainly not one of these 
good things. In what her enjoyment was to consist, she had 
not as yet quite formed a definite conclusion. She liked jewels. 
She liked admiration. She liked the power of being arrogant 
to those around her. And she liked good things to eat. But 
there were other matters that were also dear to her. She did 
like music,—^though it may be doubted whether she would 
ever play it or even listen to it alone. She did like reading, 
and especially the reading of poetry,—^though even in this 
she was false and pretentious, skipping, pretending to have 
read, lying about books, and making up her market of litera¬ 
ture for outside admiration at the easiest possible cost of 
trouble. And she had some dream of being in love, and would 
take delight even in building castles in the air, which she would 
people with friends and lovers whom she would make happy 
with the most open-hearted benevolence. She had theoretical 
ideas of life which were not bad,—but in practice, she had gained 
her objects, and she was in a hurry to have liberty to enjoy them. 

There was considerable anxiety in the palace in reference to 
the future mode of life of Lady Eustace. Had it not been for 
that baby-heir, of course there would have been no cause for 
interference; but the rights of that baby were so serious and 
important that it was almost impossible not to interfere. The 
mother, however, gave some little signs that she did not in¬ 
tend to submit to much interference, and there was no real 
reason why she should not be as free as air. But did she really 
intend to go down to Portray Castle all alone;—^that is, with 
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her baby and nurses? Tins was ended by “ 

Effinor Greystock. a lady who was just y^ ^ 

senior. There could hardly be a better woman ^ 
Grevstock_or a more good4iumoured, kindly being. Mo* 

niany debiites in the deanery and in the ^ 

accepted die martyrdom on ^ to 

advto were accepted she was to remam at Portray CasUe tor 

three months. After a long discussion betw^ L^y 
^the bishop’s wife the offer was accepted, and the two 

ladies went to Scodand togethw. 

Durine dK)se three mondis the widow stin teded to tune. 

OfStoure ideas of life she said to a wrd to 

panion. Of her infant she ^d 

—rhoosine swh books as her cousm did not re^. ana 

interim her 

her cousin did to know the language. There ^ a c»nj®e 

iLTfle ai«l they haJ <hen«h« dnra 

oSact Of real companionship there was none. Lime 

be«.. .nd.» 
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a year—^were clearly her own for life. The family diamond- 
necklace was still in her possession, and no answer had been 
given by her to a postscript to a lawyer’s letter in which a 
little advice had been given respecting it. At the end of 
another year, when she had just reached the age of twenty- 
two, and had completed her second year of widow hood, she 
was still Lady Eustace, thus contradicting the prophecy made 
by the dean’s wife. It was then spring, and she had a house 
of her own in London. She had broken openly with Lady 
Linlithgow. She had opposed, though not absolutely refused, 
all overtures of brotherly care from John Eustace. She had 
declined a further invitation, both for herself and for her child, 
to the palace. And she had positively asserted her intention of 
keeping the diamonds. Her late husband, she said, had giv'en 
the diamonds to her. As they were supposed to be worth 
^10,000, and were really family diamonds, the matter was felt 
by all concerned to be one of much importance. And she was 
oppressed by a heavy load of ignorance, which became serious 
from the isolation of her position. She had learned to draw 
cheques, but she had no other correct notion as to business. 
She knew nothing as to spending money, saving it, or invest¬ 
ing it. Though she was clever, sharp, and greedy, she had 
no idea what her money would do, and what it would not; and 
there was no one whom she would trust to tell her. She had 
a young cousin a barrister,—a son of the dean's, whom she 
perhaps liked better than any other of her relations,—but she 
declined advice even from her friend the barrister. She w'ould 
have no dealings on her own behalf with the old family solici¬ 
tor of the Eustaces,—^the gentleman who had now applied 
very formally for the restitution of the diamonds; but had 
appointed other solicitors to act for her. Messrs. Mowbray 
and Mopus were of opinion that as the diamonds had been 
given into her hands by her husband without any terms as to 
their surrender, no one could claim them. Of the manner in 
which the diamonds had been placed in her hands, no one knew 
more than she chose to tell. 

But when she started with her house in town,—a modest 
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litde house in Mount Street, near the parit,— 
after her husband's death, she had a large drde of a^uam- 
The Eustace people, and the Greystock prople, aM 
even the Linlithgow people, did not entirely turn their bada 
on her. The countess, indeed, was very venomous, as she weU 
mieht be; but then the countess was known for her veno^ 
The dean and his family were still anxious that she diould be 
encouraged to discreet Uving, and, though they feared ^y 
things, thought that they had no ground for 

-D_the nSace!’ John Eustace had said, ^ *e bi^p 

unfortunately had heard him say it! ‘John,’ said the prelate, 
Whatever is to become of the bauble, you might 
your opinion in more sensible language.’ ‘I beg your loidshro s 

pardon,’ said John, ‘1 only mean to say * 

Wouldn’t trouble ourselves about a few stones. But 

young widow opened her campaign more prudently than had 

so much has been said of the diaracto a^ 
fortune and spedal circumstances of 

STand a mother, all within the space of melve mon^ 

habitJ, such as they were at the period m whu* 

* j u ^ r^TTiiTipncpiiicnt It inust be understood 

supposed to have its commoicemeni. ii m 
in die first place that she was very lovely;—mi^ 

slim. s 

h« bendings <»d.^ 
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of her limbs. She might certainly have made her way as an 
actress, had fortune called upon her to earn her bread in that 
fashion. And her voice would have suited the stage. It was 
powerful when she called upon it for power; but, at the same 
time, flexible and capable of much pretence at feeling. She 
could bring it to a whisper that would almost melt your heart 
with tenderness,—as she had melted Sir Florian*s, when she 
sat near to him reading poetry; and then she could raise it 
to a pitch of indignant wrath befitting a Lady Macbeth when 
her husband ventured to rebuke her. And her ear was quite 
correct in modulating these tones. She knew,—and it must 
have been by instinct, for her culture in such matters was 
small,—^how to use her voice so that neither its tenderness 
nor its wrath should be misapplied. There were pieces in 
verse that she could read,—things not wondrously good in 
themselves,—^so that she would ravish you; and she would so 
look at you as she did it that you would hardly dare either 
to avert your eyes or to return her gaze. Sir Florian had not 
known whether to do the one thing or the other, and had 
therefore seized her in his arms. Her face was oval,—some¬ 
what longer than an oval,—with little in it, perhaps nothing 
in it, of that brilliancy of colour w^hich we call complexion. 
And yet the shades of her countenance w'ere ever changing 
between the softest and most transparent white, and the 
richest, mellowest shades of brown. It w'as only vvhen she 
simulated anger,—she w^as almost incapable of real anger,— 
that she would succeed in calling the thinnest streak of pink 
from her heart, to show that there was blood running in her 
veins. Her hair, which was nearly black,—but in truth with 
more of softness and of lustre than ever belong to hair that is 
really black,—she wore bound tight round her perfect fore¬ 
head, with one long love-lock hanging over her shoulder. The 
form of her head was so good that she could dare to carry 
it without a chignon, or any adventitious adjuncts from an 
artiste’s shop. Very bitter w'as she in consequence w^hen 
speaking of the head-gear of other women. Her chin w^as per¬ 
fect in its round, not over long,—as is the case with so many 
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such faces, utterly spoiling the symme^ ^ *e 
But it lacked a dimple, and therefore lacked feminine tender¬ 
ness. Her mouth was perha^ fa^ty in 
least, her lips were too Am- There WM 

Su Ups will often convey. Her teeth werejri^ fcw^ 
blemish, even, small, white, and as 

the nrettiest feature of her face, so exquisite wm 
of it*^ and so eloquent and so graceful the sUght 

2S*^klstre of her beauty lay, were blue and 

„ cena«m «»•«• STtoe to 

d,„g«TO. To tfro »•» ~ 

S. S“rdr-or £ 

kMW that the *«e?hi coloorl Lizde-a 

a woman “[3^ wereA^tnie. Bot they were 

SJ^j^by the wonderihUy polled qdrore *« 

ItaUan, and read G^an. bh^iay 

much, having reaUy “k'" .Sy »■ She 

dm dev^ 

independoit young woman she was peni-i» 



CHAPTER III 

Lucy Morris 

Although the first two chapters of this new history have 
xX been devoted to the fortunes and personal attributes of 
Lady Eustace, the historian begs his readers not to believe that 
that opulent and aristocratic Becky Sharp is to assume the 
dignity of heroine in the forthcoming pages. That there shall 
be any heroine the historian will not take upon himself to 
assert; but if there be a heroine, that heroine shall not be 
Lady Eustace. Poor Lizzie Greystock!—as men double her 
own age, and who had known her as a forward, capricious, 
spoilt child in her father's lifetime, would still call her. She 
did so many things, made so many efforts, caused so much 
suffering to others, and suffered so much herself throughout 
the scenes with which we are about to deal, that the story can 
hardly be told without giving her that prominence of place 
which has been assigned to her in the last two chapters. 

Nor does the chronicler dare to put forward Lucy Morris 
as a heroine. The real heroine, if it be found possible to ar¬ 
range her drapery for her becomingly, and to put that part 
which she enacted into properly heroic words, shall stalk in 
among us at some considerably later period of the narrative, 
when the writer shall have accustomed himself to the flow of 
words, and have worked himself up to a state of mind fit for 
the reception of noble acting and noble speaking. In the mean¬ 
time, let it be imderstood that poor little Lucy Morris was a 
governess in the house of old L^dy Fawn, when our beautiful 
young widow established herself in Mount Street. 

Lady Eustace and Lucy Morris had known each other 
for many years,—had indeed been children together,—^there 
having been some old family friendship between the Grey- 
stocks and the Morrises. When the admiral's wife was living, 
Lucy had, as a little girl of eight or nine, been her guest. She 
had often been a guest at the deanery. WTien Lady Eustace 
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had gtme dovn to the bishop’s palace at Bobsborot^h, in 
Older that an heir to the Eustaces might be bom under an 
auspicious roof, Lucy Morris was widi the Greys^ks. Lucy, 
who was a year younger dian Lizzie, had at that tme bem an 
orphan for the last four years. She too had bear left poomess, 
but no sudi brilliant future awaited her as that which Uzae 
had earned for herself. There was no countess-aunt to take 
her into her Lcaidon house. The dean and die dean’s wife and 
the dean’s daughter had been her best friends, but they were 
not friends on whom she could be dependent. They woe m 
no way connected widi her by blood. Therefore, at the 
eighteen, die had gone out to be a duld’s governess. Thm 
old Lady Fawn had heard of her virtues,—Lady Fawn, wto 
had seven unmarried daughters running downfiromseven^iK^ 
twoity to diirteen, and Lucy Morris had been hired to teach 
English, Frendi, German, and something of music to die two 

youngest Miss Fawns. u i. • ^ * 1 . 

During diat visit at the deanery, whoi die heir of ^ 

Eustaces was being bom, Lucy was undergoing asort efproba. 

don for the Fawn establishment. The proposed eng^ei]^t 
with Lady Fawn was diought to be a great dm^ war hw. 
Lady Fawn was known as a miracle of Virtue, Benevolence 
and Persistency. Every good quality that she possessed ^ 
so marked as to be wordiy of bring expres^ unto 
But her virtues were of that extraordinarily high dian^ 
that diere was no weakness in them,-HM> getting over dMn, 
no perverting them with follies or even exaggeration Whm 
she heard of die excellendes of Miss Morris from tte 
wife, and then, after nunutest investigaticm, learnt ™ 
qualides of the young lady, she ^ 

Uke Lucy into her house on special n**5^-.®J** 
able to teach music up to a certam point. ‘Th® ** * -i 

•It s not over at all,’ said the dean. ’You’ve 

You m dever and qiuck, and he shaU teadi you. So Lucy 
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went to Bobsborough, and was afterwards accepted by Lady 
Fawn. 

Whfle she was at the deanery there sprung up a renewed 
friendship between her and Lizzie. It was, indeed, chiefly a 
onesided friendship; for Lucy, who was quick and uncon¬ 
sciously capable of reading that book to which we alluded in 
a previous chapter, was somewhat afraid of the rich widow. 

when Lizzie talked to her of their old childish days, and 
quoted poetry, and spoke of things romantic,—^as she was 
much given to do,—Lucy felt that the metal did not ring true. 
And then lizzie had an ugly habit of abusing all her other 
friends behind their backs. Now Lucy did not like to hear 
the Greystocks abused, and would say so. ‘That’s all very 
well, you litde minx,* Lizzie would say playfully, *but you 
know that they are all asses!* Lucy by no means thought 
that the Greystocks were asses, and was veiy strongly of 
opinion that one of them was as far removed from being an 
ass as any human being she had ever known. This one was 
Frank Greystcxrk, the barrister. Of Frank Greystock some 
special but, let it be hoped, very short description must be 
given by-and-by. For the present it will be sufiicient to declare 
that, during that short Easter holiday which he spent at his 
father’s house in Bobsborough, he found Lucy Morris to be a 
most agreeable companion. 

‘Remember her position,* said Mrs. Dean to her son. 

‘Her position! Well;—and what is her position mother?* 

‘You know what I mean, Frank. She is as sweet a girl as 
ever lived, and a perfect lady. But with a governess, unless 
you mean to many her, you should be more careful than with 
another girl, because you may do her such a world of mischief.’ 

‘I don’t see that at all.* 

‘If Lady Fawn knew that she had an admirer. Lady Fawn 
would not let her come into her house.* 

‘Then Lady Fawn is an idiot. If a girl be admirable, of 
course she wfll be admired. Who can hinder it?* 

‘You know what I mean, Frank.’ 

Yes—I do; welL I don’t suppose I can afford to marry 
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Lucy Morris. At any rate, mother, I will never ray a word to 
r 3 ise a hope in her,—^if it would be a hope 

‘Ofcourseitwouldbeahope.* , 

‘I don’t know that at aU. But I wffl never ray any such 
word to her,—unless I make up my mind Aat I can afford to 

marry her.’ ^ 

‘Oh, Frank, it would be impossiblel’ said hws. Dean. 

Mrs. Dean was a very good woman, but she had aspirations 

in the threction of filthy lucre on behalf of her duldren, or at 

least on behalf of this special child, and she did think it would 

be very nice rf Frank would marry an heiress. Tlus, however, 

was a long time ago, nearly two years ago; and mmy grave 

things had got themselves transacted since Lucy’s visit to the 

deanery. She had become quite an old and an accu^med 

er of Lady Fawn’s farnily. The youngest Fawn was 

noi yet fifteen, and it was understood tiiat was to 

remrin with the Fawns for some qmte indefirute time to oomt 

Udy Fawn’s eldest daughter, Mrs. Hittaway, had a fi^y of 

ha- own, having been married tai or twelve ye^, a^ it was 

qmte probable that Lucy might be transfened. L^y Fawn 

fully appreciated her treasure, and was, and ever h^ be^ 

conscientiously anxious to make Lucy’s life h^py. But she 

thoueht that a governess should not be desirous of nanying, 

at^ rate till a somewhat advanced period of life. A yr- 

ness. if she were given to falling m love, could harjy perform 

her duties in life. No doubt, not to be a governess, but a yo^ 

lady ftee from the embarrassing necessity of eaira^ br^ 

fieJ to have a lover and a husband, would be upcm the wtole 

nicer. So it is nica to be bom to ^10.000 a year than to have 

to wish for £QOO. Lady Fawn could talk ewettent sa^ on 
this subject by the hour, and always 

due to a governess who knew ha place ^ haj^. 
She was very fond of Lucy Morris, and trea^ ha dependan 

with affectionate consideration;—but she ^d not ^1*^^ 

Srs at Lady Fawn’s house; but that, as regarded ha own 
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friendships, the matter was one for her own bosom. 'Dear 
Miss Morris,' Lady Fawn had said, 'we understand each other 
so perfectly, and you are so good, that I am quite sure every¬ 
thing will be as it ought to be/ Lady Fawn lived down at 
Richmond, all the year through, in a large old-fashioned house 
with a large old-fashioned garden, called Fawn Court. After 
that speech of hers to Lucy, Frank Greystock did not call 
again at Fawn Court for many months, and it is possible that 
her ladyship had said a word also to him. But Lady Eustace, 
with her pretty little pair of grey ponies, would sometimes 
drive down to Richmond to see her 'dear little old friend' 
Lucy, and her visits w^ere allowed. Lady Fawn had expressed 
an opinion among her daughters that she did not see any 
harm in Lady Eustace. She thought that she rather liked Lady 
Eustace. But then Lady Fawn hated Lady Linlithgow as only 
two old women can hate each other;—and she had not heard 
the story of the diamond necklace. 

Lucy Morris certainly was a treasure,—a treasure though 
no heroine. She was a sweetly social, genial little human 
being whose presence in the house was ever felt to be like 
sunshine. She was never forward, but never bashful. She 
was always open to familiar intercourse without ever putting 
herself forward. There w^as no man or woman wdth whom she 
would not so talk as to make the man or woman feel that the 
conversation was remarkably pleasant,—and she could do the 
same with any child. She was an active, mindful, bright, 
eneigetic little thing to whom no work ever came amiss. She 
had catalogued the library,—^which had been collected by the 
late Lord Fawn with peculiar reference to the Christian theo¬ 
logy of the third and fourth centuries. She had planned the 
new flower-garden,—though Lady Fawn thought that she 
had done that herself. She had been invaluable during Clara 
Fawn's long illness. She knew every rule at croquet, and 
could play piquet. When the girls got up charades they had 
to acknowledge that everything depended on Miss Morris. 
They were good-natured, plain, unattractive girls, who spoke 
of her to her face as one who could easily do anything to 
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wKdi she might put her hand. Lady Fawn did really love 
her. Lord Fawn, the eldest son, a young man of about durty- 
five, a Peer of Parliament and an Under-Secret^ of State,— 
very prudent and very diligent,—of whom his mott^ a^ 
sisters stood in great awe, consulted her ftequendy aid i^e 
no secret of his friendship. The mothw knew her awful sm 
well, and was afiraid of nodung wrong in that directiiHi- Lord 
Favm had suffered a iffsappointmoit in love, he had 
soled Mmself with blue-books, and mastered his p^ra by 
incessant attaidance at die India Board. The lady he 1^ lovrf 
had been rich, and Lord Fawn was poor; but nevadi^ he 
had mastered his passion. There was no fear diat his feeling 
towaids the governess would become too warm;^or it 
likely that Miss Morris should encounter dai^ m regarf to 
him.^It was quite an understood dung m the femily thatl/Mtd 

Fawn must many miHiey. 

Lucy Morris was indeed a treasure. No bn^twfeceCTcr 
looked into anodier to seek sympathy there, eiAar m mirdi or 
woe. There was a gleam in her eyes diat was alnrost ma^et^ 

so sure was she to obtain by it that co^umty of mt^ 
which she desired,— though it were but for a moment Lorf 
Fawn was pompous, slow. dull, and careful; but ev^ ^ 

Se had owned to herself long since that she 

look forward to any permanent severance. Of eourre 

would be made over to the Hittaways. whos^ther lived m 

children with whom Lady Fawn had as yet been blessed, and 

of course Lucy must go to die IBmways. 

She was but a litde thing;—and it caimo^ smd of “ 

of Lady Eustace, that she was a beauty. The diam 
S* oListed in the peculiar, wateiy brightness rf 
the comere of which it would always seem 
tear was lurking whenever any 

^iT^wS very well, but it had no speciality. Her moudi 
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was somewhat large, but full of ever-varying expression. Her 
forehead was low and broad, with prominent temples, on 
which it was her habit to clasp tightly her little outstretched 
fingers as she sat listening to you. Of listeners she was the 
very best, for she would always be saying a word or two, just 
to help you,—the best word that could be spoken, and then 
again she would be hanging on your lips. There are listeners 
who show by their mode of listening that they listen as a duty, 
—not because they are interested. Lucy Morris was not such a 
one. She would take up your subject, whatever it was, and 
make it her own. There w as forw ard just then a question as to 
whether the Sawab of Mygawb should have twenty millions 
of rupees paid to him and placed upon a throne, or whether he 
should be kept in prison all his life. The British world generally 
could not be made to interest itself about the Sawab, but Lucy 
positively mastered the subject, and almost got Lord Fawn 
into a difficulty by persuading him to stand up against his 
chief on behalf of the injured prince. 

What else can be said of her face or personal appearance 
that will interest a reader? When she smiled, there was the 
daintiest little dimple on her cheek. And when she laughed, 
that little nose, which was not as well-shaped a nose as it 
might have been, would almost change its shape and cock 
itself up in its mirth. Her hands were very thin and long, and 
so were her feet,—by no means models as were those of her 
friend Lady Eustace. She was a little, thin, quick, graceful 
creature, whom it was impossible that you should see without 
wishing to have near you. A most unselfish little creature she 

was, but one who had a well-formed idea of her ow n identity. 

* ^ 

She was quite resolved to be somebody among her fellow- 
creatures,—^not somebody in the way of marrying a lord or a 
rich man, or somebody in the w^ay of being a beauty, or some¬ 
body as a wit; but somebody as having a purpose and a use in 
life. She was the humblest little thing in the world in regard 
to any possible putting of herself forward or needful putting 
of herself back; and yet, to herself, nobody was her superior. 
What she had w'as her own, w'hether it was the old grey silk 
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dress which she had bought with tiie okhi^ she had eaiii^, 
or the wit which nature had givoi her. And Lord Fawn’s title 
was his own, and Lady Fawn’s rank ho" own. She coveted no 
man’s possessions,—and no woman’s; but she was nunded to 
hold by her own. Of presoit advantages or disadvantages, 
whether she had the one or suffered from the other,—she 
thought not at alL It was her feult Aat she had nodung of 
feminine vamty. But no man or woman was ever more anxious 
to be effective, to persuade, to obtain belief, sympathy, and 
co-operation;—^lOt for any result personal to herself, but 
because, by obtaining these tilings, she could be effective m 

the object tiien before her, be it what it mighL _ 

One other tiling may be told of her. She had given her 
heart,—for good and all, as she owned to herself,-^ Frank 
Greystock. She had owned to herself tiiat it wm so, airf had 
owned to herself tiiat notiring could come of it. Frank w^ 
becoming a man of mark,—but was beconung a msin of 
without much money. Of all men he was tiie last who could 
afford to many a governess. And then, moreover, te ^ 
never said a word to make her think that he loved her. He 
ra11<»d on her cuice or twice at Fawn Court,—as why diould he 


not> Seeing that there naa oeen menosiup — 

for so many years, who could complain of that? Lady Faw^ 
however, had,—not complied, but just said a word^ word 
in season, how good is it? Lucy did not much r^ 

spokoi to herself; but when she reflected that a woid must^ 

h^e been spoken to Mr. Greystock,— otherwire tow di^d 
it have been that he never came again?—tiiat she Ad ^hke. 

In herself she regarded this passion of hers as a healtiy man 
regards tiie loss of a leg or an arm. It is a great >™J^**** ® 
lo^t maims the whole life,-R misfor^e 

A^ with a wooden leg may stimp 

has Ms eyes left to Mm, and Ms ears, and 

will not break Ms heart for the loss of that 1^. ^ 5^* 

S LUCT Morris. She would stm stump about and be veil 
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active. Eyes, ears, and intellect were left to her. Looking at 
her position, she told herself that a happy love could hardly 
have been her lot in life. Lady Fawn, she thought, was right 
A governess should make up her mind to do without a lover. 
She had given away her heart, and yet she would do without 
a lover. When, on one dull, dark afternoon, as she was think¬ 
ing of all this, Lord Fawn suddenly put into her hands a 
cruelly long printed document respecting the Sawab, she went 
to work upon it immediately. As she read it, she could not 
refrain from thinking how wonderfully Frank Greystock would 
plead the cause of the Indian prince, if the privilege of pleadmg 
it could be given to him. 

The spring had come round, with May and the London 
butterflies, at the time at which our story begins, and during 
six months Frank Greystock had not been at Fawn Court. 
Then one day Lady Eustace came down with her ponies, and 
her footman, and a new dear friend of hers. Miss Macnulty. 
While Miss Macnulty was being honoured by Lady Fawn, 
lizzie had retreated to a comer with her old dear friend hucy 
Morris. It was pretty to see how so wealthy and fashionable a 
woman as Lady Eustace could show so much friendship to a 
governess. ‘Have you seen Frank, lately?' said Lady Eustace, 
referring to her cousin the barrister. 

‘Not for ever so long,' said Lucy, with her cheeriest smile. 

‘He is not going to prove a false knight?' asked Lady 
Eustace, in her lowest whisper. 

‘I don't know that Mr. Greystock is much given to knight¬ 
hood at all,' said Lucy,—^‘unless it is- to being made Sir 
Francis by his party.' 

‘Nonsense, my dear; as if I didn't know. I suppose Lady 
Fawn has been interfering—^like an old cat as she is.' 

‘She is not an old cat, Lizzie! and I won't hear her called 
so. If you think so, you shouldn't come here. And she hasn't 
interfered. That is, she has done nothing that she ought not to 
have done.' 

‘Then she has interfered,' said Lady Eustace, as she got up 
and walked across the room, with a sweet smile to the old cat. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Frank Greystotk 

T7HANK GREYsrrocK the barrister 4e ^7, 
r of Bobsborough. Now the dran had a 

—not quite so numerous indeed as that ofLady Fawn, few there 
were only three of diein,-and was by no ^ 

he wSy. At Bobsborou^ the dean v^ ^owed mth a 

ieSoO a year. In regard to pers^ ‘ n^Th^ 

*s^ of all the Greystocks that they never ^ ar^. TJtg 

were a femily of whidi *e males would te 

deans and admirals, and the females would cot^y find 
husbands And they lived on the good Rungs of the world, 

SS^Vumstances it became very ^ent that Frank 
NCTSeless, he had chosen a profession whi* is 

FV-k bepn pr«9 «dl. 

This drcint out of the county m which the catlwM vm 
^ted. But he be^ life 

would get their rnoney. And any persistent tiadesrnm 
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it He did not actually hoist the black flag of impecuniosity, 
arid proclaim his intention of preying generally ujwn the 
retail dealers, as his uncle the admiral had done. But he became 
kno^v-n as a young man with whom money w^as tight. All ^is 
had been going on for three or four years before he had met 
Lucy Morris at the deanery. He was then eight-and-twenty, 
and had been four years called. He was thirty when old Lady 
Fawn hinted to him that he had better not pay any more visits 


at Fa\\Ti Court. * i • 

But things had much altered with him of late. At the time 

of that visit to the deanery he had made a sudden start m his 

profession. The Corporation of the City of London had brought 

an action against the Bank of England with reference to certam 

alleged encroachments, of which action, considerable as it was 

in all its interests, no further notice need be taken here man is 

given by the statement that a great deal of money m this 

rause had found its way among the lawyers. Some of it pene- 

trated into the pocket of Frank Greystock, but he earned more 

than money, better than money, out of that affair. It was 

attributed to him by the attorneys that the Bank of England 

was saved from the necessity of reconstructing all its bullion- 

cellars, and he had made his character for industry. In the year 

after that the Bobsborough people were rather driven mto a 

comer in search of a clever young conservative candidate tor 

the borough, and Frank Greystock was invited to stand. It 

was not thought that there was much chance of success, and 

the dean was against it. But Frank liked the honour and glory 

of the contest, and so did Frank’s mother. Frank Greystock 

stood, and at the time in which he was \yarned away from 

Fawn Court had been nearly a year in Parliament. Of course 

it does interfere with one’s business,’ he had said to his father, 

‘but then it brings one business also. A man with a seat in 

Parliament who shows that he means work will always get 

nearly as much work as he can do. Such w'as Frank s exposition 

to his father. It may perhaps not be found to hold water in all 

cases. Mrs. Dean was of course delighted with her son’s 

success, and so were the girls. M^omen like to feel that the 
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young men belonging to them are doing something in the 
world, so that a reflected glory may be theirs. It was pleasant 
to talk of Frank as member for the city. Brothers do not always 
care much for a brother’s success, but a sister is generally 
s\Tnpathetic. If Frank would only marry money, there 
nothing he might not achieve. That he would live to sit on me 
woolsack was now almost a certainty to the dear old lady. 
But in order that he might sit there comfortably it was 
necessary’ that he should at least abstain from manying a poor 
wife. For there was fear at the deanery also m regard to 

Lucv Morris. . r i -j 

"That notion of marrynng money as you caB it, r rank said 

to his second sister Margaret, ‘is the most disgusting idea in 

the world/ ,. , 

‘It is as easy to love a girl who has something as one v^ho 

has nothing/ said Margaret. 

_it is not; because the girls with money are sc^e, 

and those without it are plentiful—an argument of which I 
don’t suppose you see the force.’ ‘Then Margaret for the 

moment was snubbed and retired. . ,, -j 

‘Indeed, Frank, I think Lady Fawn was nght, said the 

I think she was quite wrong. If there be anythi^ in it, 
it won’t be e.xpelled by Lady Fawn’s interference. Do you 
think I should allow Lady Fai^m to teU me not to choose such 

or such a woman for my wife?’ . , , , 

‘It s the habit of seeing her, my dear. Nobody loves Lu^ 

Morris better than I do. We all like her. But, dear , 

would it do for you to make her your wifer’ 

Frank Greystock was silent for a moment, and then he 

answered his mother’s question. ‘I am not quite si^e «he*er 
it would or would not. But I do thmk this-^at if I were bold 
enough to marry now, and to trust all to the future, and mild 

doubt, however, whether I have the courage. All of which 

made the dean's wife uneasy. think that 

The reader, who has read so far, will perhaps think that 

so 
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Frank Greystock was in love with Lucy as Lucy was in love 
with him. But such was not exactly the case. To be m love, 
as an absolute, well-marked, acknowledged fact, is tte con¬ 
dition of a woman more frequently and more readily than ot a 
man. Such is not the common theory on the matter, as it is 
the man’s business to speak, and the woman’s business to 
reticent. And the woman is presumed to have kept her heart 
free from any load of love, till she may accept the burthen 
with an assurance that it shall become a joy and a comfort to 
her. But such presumptions, though they may be very usefm 
for the regulation of conduct, may not be always true. It 
comes more within the scope of a woman’s mind, than that of 
a man’s, to think closely and decide sharply on such a matter. 
With a man it is often chance that settles the question for 
him. He resolves to propose to a woman, or proposes without 
resolving, because she is close to him. Frank Greystock 
ridiculed the idea of Lady Fawn’s interference in so high a 
matter as his love,—or abstinence from love. Nevertheless, 
had he been made a welcome guest at Fawn Court, he would 
undoubtedly have told his love to Lucy Morris. He was not a 
welcome gjuest, but had been banished; and, as a consequence 
of that banishment, he had formed no resolution in regard to 
Lucy, and did not absolutely know whether she w-as necessary 
to him or not But Lucy Morris knew all about it. 

Moreover, it frequently happens w ith men that they fail to 
analyse these things, and do not make out for themselves any 
clear definition of what their feelings are or what they mean. 
We hear that a man has behaved badly to a girl, when the 
behaviour of which he has been guilty has resulted simply 
from want of thought. He has found a certain companionship 
to be agreeable to him, and he has accepted the pleasure with¬ 
out inquiry. Some vague idea has floated across his brain that 
the world is wrong in supposing that such friendship cannot 
exist without marriage, or question of marriage. It is simply 
friendship. And yet were his friend to tell him that she in¬ 
tended to give herself in marriage elsewhere, he w’ould suffer 
all the pangs of jealousy, and would imagine himself to be 
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horribly ill-treated! To have sudi a Mend,—a Mend whom 
he cannot or will not make Iris wife,—^is no injury to Irim. To 
him it is simply a delight, an excitemait in life, a dring to be 
known to himself only and not talked of to others, a source of 
pride and inward exultation. It is a joy to tirink of whra he 
wakes, and a consolation in his little troubles. It dispels tte 
weariness of life, and makes a green spot of holiday witim 
his daily work. It is, indeed, death to her;—but he does not 
know it. Frank Greystock did tirink tiiat he could not many 
Lucy Morris without making an imprudort plunge into deep 
water, and yet he felt that Lady Fawn was an ilt^iatured old 
woman for hinting to him that he had better not, for tire 
presort, continue his visits to Fawn Court. 'Of course you 
understand me, Mr. GreystoA,’ she had said, meairing to he 
dvil. ‘When Miss Morris has left us,—should she ever leave 
us,—^I should be most haf^y to see you.’ ‘What <m earA 

would take me to Fawn Court, if Lucy were not tiiere!’te^d 

to himself,—not choosing to ai^redate Lady Fawn’s driUty. 

Frank Gre 3 fstodt was at this time nearly thirty yrars old. 
He was a good4ooking, but not strikingly handsome man; 
thin, of moderate height, wiA sharp grey ey«, a feoe dean 
shorn wiA the excepticm of a small wMsker, wiA wiry, slroi^ 

dark hair, which was already be^ing to ^w ™ 

grey;— the very opposite in appearance to Iris late Maid Sr 

Florian Eustace. He was quick, ready-witted, seltreliai^ ^ 
not over scrupulous in *e outward tilings of tiie world. He 
was desirous of doing his duty to otiiers, but he was spea ^y 
desirous that others should do their duty to him. He mtendrf 
to eet on in the world, and believed that happiness was to be 
adrieved by success. He was certainly made for the profession 
which he had adopted. His father, looking to oertrin mors^ 
of Church patronage which occasionally came in his way, and 

to the fact tiiat he and the bishop were on mort M^y to^ 

had vnshed his son to take orders. But Frank had^wnh^ 
self and his own qualities too well to follow his father s advice. 

He had chosen to be a barrister, and now, at thirty, he was m 
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He had been asked to stand for Bobsborough in tlie con¬ 
servative interest, and as a Conservative lie had been returned. 
Those who invited him knew probably but little of his own 
political beliefs or feelings,—did not probably know whether 
he had any. His father was a fine old Tory of the ancient 
school, who thought that things were going from bad to 
worse, but was able to live happily in spite of his anticipations. 
The dean was one of those old-world politicians, we meet 
them every day, and they are generally pleasant people,— 
who enjoy the politics of the side to which they belong w ith- 
out any special belief in them. If pressed hard they will almost 
own that their so-called convictions are prejudices. But not 
for worlds would they be rid of them. When two or three 
of them meet together, they are as freemasons, who are 
bound by a pleasant bond which separates them from the 
outer world. They feel among themselves that everytliing that 
is being done is bad,—even though that everything is done 
by their own party. It was bad to interfere with Charles, bad 
to endure Cromwell, bad to banish James, bad to put up w ith 
William. The House of Hanover was bad. All interference 
with prerogative has been bad. The Reform bill w’as very bad. 
Encroachment on the estates of the bishops was bad. Eman¬ 
cipation of Roman Catholics was the worst of all. Abolition 
of com-law’s, church-rates, and oaths and tests were all bad. 
The meddling with the Universities has been grievous. The 
treatment of the Irish Church has been Satanic. Tlie over¬ 
hauling of schools is most injurious to English education. 
Education bills and Irish land bills were all bad. Every step 
taken has been bad. And yet to them old England is of all 
countries in the world the best to live in, and is not at all the 
less comfortable because of the changes that have been made. 
These people are ready to grumble at every boon conferred 
on them, and yet to enjoy every boon. They know too their 
privileges, and, after a fashion, understand their position. It is 
picturesque, and it pleases them. To have been always in the 
right and yet always on the losing side; always being ruined, 
always under persecution from a wild spirit of republican- 
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demagogism,—and yet never to lose anything, not even 
position or public esteem, b pleasant enough. A huge, fiving, 
daily increasing grievance that does one no palpable harm, u 
the happiest possession that a man can have. There b a large 
body of such men in England, and, personally, Aey are Ae 
very salt of the nation. He who said Aat all Conservatives are 
stupid did not know Aem. Stupid Conservatives Acre may be, 
—and Acre cert^ly arc very stupid Radicab. The well- 
educated, widely-read Conservative, who b well assured tiiat 
all good Aings are gradually being brought to an end by the 
voice of Ae people, is generally the pleasantest man to be met. 
But he is a Buddhist, possessing a religious creed wludi b 
altogeAer dark and mysterious to the outm- world. Those who 
watch Ae ways of Ae advaiKcd Buddhist hardly know whether 
Ae man does betieve himself in hb luddoi god, but men per¬ 
ceive Aat he is respectable, self-satisfied, and a man of ix^. 
It is of course from the society of such tiiat Conservative 
candidates are to be sought; but, alas, it b hard to indocbmm 
young minds wiA Ae old belief, since new theories of life 

have become so rife! . 

Nevertheless Frank Greystock, when he was imntrf to 

stand for Bobsborough in the Conservative interest, ^ not 

for a moment allowed any political heterodoxy on his own 

part to stand m Ae way of his advancement It may, periuj^, 

be Ae case Aat a barrister is less likely to be influfflced by 

personal convictions in taking hb side in politics tiim any 

^er man who devotes himself to public af&irs. No slur on 

Ae profession is intended by Ais su^estion. A bi^, 

useful man, who has been at work aj ^ IlSS 

own proeress towards success demands from him that he sbW 

become a politician. The highest worit of a ^ 

be reached throughpoUticalstruggle, ^a 

of the world, peciAarly conversant wiA tiie 

question has two sides, and Aat as much my often be sa« l 

on one side as on the oAer, he has probablynot become 

violent in his feelings as a political paiW ^ns he se« 

tiiat Aere is an openmg here or an opening there, and 
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ofibice in either case is not great to him. With Frank Grey- 
stock the matter was very easy. There certainly was no 
apostacy. He had now and again attacked his father's ultra- 
Toiyism, and rebuked his mother and sisters when they spoke 
of Gladstone as Apollyon, and called John Bright the Abomi¬ 
nation of Desolation. But it was easy to him to fancy himself 
a Conservative, and as such he took his seat in the House 
without any feeling of discomfort. 

During die first four months of his first session he had not 
spoken,—but he had made himself useful. He had sat on one 
or two Committees, though as a barrister he might have ex¬ 
cused himself, and had done his best to leam the forms of the 
House. But he had already begun to find that the time which 
he devoted to Parliament was much wanted for his profession. 
Money was very necessary to him. Then a new idea was 
presented to him. 

John Eustace and Greystock were very intimate,—as also 
had been Sir Florian and Greystock. tell you what I wish 
you'd do, Greystock,' Eustace said to him one day, as they 
were standing idly together in the lobby of the House. For 
John Eustace was also in Parliament. 

'Anything to oblige you, my friend.' 

'It's only a trifle,' said Eustace. ‘Just to many your cousin, 
my brother's widow.' 

‘By Jove,—I wish I had the chance!' 

‘I don't see why you shouldn't. She is sure to many some¬ 
body, and at her age so she ought. She's not twenty-three 
yet We could trust you,—^with the child and all the rest of it. 
As it is, she is giving us a deal of trouble.' 

‘But, my dear fellow-' 

‘I know she's fond of you. You were dining there last 
Sunday.' 

‘And so was Fawn. Lord Fawn is the man to marry Lizzie. 
You see if he doesn't. He was uncommonly sweet on her the 
other night, and really interested her about the Sawab.' 

‘She'll never be Lady Fawn,' said John Eustace. ‘And to tell 
the truth, I shouldn't care to have to deal with Lord Fawn. He 
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wouM be infinity troublesome; and I can hardly wad» my 

hands ofhera£&irs. She’s worth nearly ^05,000 a year as Im^ 

as she lives, and I really dmi t t hink that she s much anuss* 
*Mudi amiss! I don’t know whedier she’s not the prettiest 

woman I ever saw,’ said Greystock. 

‘Yes;—but I mean in oCHuluct, and all that. She is m a king 

herself queer; and Camperdown, our lawyer, means to jump 
upon her; but it’s only because she doesn’t know what die 
oii^ht to be at, smd what die ou^t not. You coidd tell her. 
‘It wouldn’t Sint me at all to have to quarrel with Campor- 

down,’ said die banister, laughing. 

•You and he would setde evei 3 rtlung in five minutes, and it 

would save me a world of trouble,’ sdd Eii^ce. ^ 

“Fawn is your man;—lake my word far it, said Greystodt, 

as he walked back into the House. 

Dramatists, whai they write dieir plays, have a deligli^ 
piivaege of prefixing a list of their personages;-^ die 

dramatists of old used to tdl us who was in love with whom, 
and what were die blood rdaticmslrips of all the persme. m 

such a narrative as dris. any proceeding of dmt^ ^ te 

unusual,—and therefore the poor narrator has b ^dn^ to 
lus first four chapters in the mere task of mtrodudi® 
Ms^iacters. He regrets the len^ of these mtroductioiis. 
and will now b^n at once die acticm of Ws story. 


CHAPTER V 

Eustace ^ecUace 


-roBN EUSTACE, Lady Eustace’s brotharHn-law, bad toM bis 

Jfiiend Greystock. the lady's cous^ that 1^. 

aUowance and deduction from ^ 

otoin the restoration of those jeweb. Mr. Camperdown was 
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a gentleman of about sixty, who had been lawyer to Sir 
Florian's father, and whose father had been lawyer to Sir 
Florian's grandfather. His connection with the property and 
with the family was of a nature to allow him to take almost 
any liberty with the Eustaces. When therefore John Eustace, 
in regard to those diamonds, had pleaded that the heir in his 
long minority would obtain ample means of buying more 
diamonds, and of suggesting that the plunder for the sake of 
tranquillity should be allowed, Mr, Camperdowm took upon 

himself to say that he'd ‘be-if he'd put up with it!' ‘I 

really don't know what you are to do,' said John Eustace. 

‘I'll file a bill in Chancery if it's necessary,' said the old 
lawyer. ‘Heaven on earth! as trustee how are you to reconcile 
yourself to such a robbery? They represent ^500 a year for 
ever, and she is to have them simply because she chooses to 

take them!' 

‘I suppose Florian could have given them away. At any 

rate he could have sold them.' 

'I don't know that,' said Mr. Camperdown. ‘I have not 
looked as yet, but I think that this necklace has been made 
an heirloom. At any rate it represents an amount of property 
that shouldn't and couldn't be made over legally without some 
visible evidence of transfer. It’s as clear a case of stealing as I 
ever knew in my life, and as bad a case. She hadn't a farthing, 
and she has got the whole of the A 3 Tshire property for her life. 
She goes about and tells everybody that it's hers to sell to¬ 
morrow if she pleases to sell it! No, John;—' Mr. Camper- 
down had known Eustace when he was a boy, and had watched 
him become a man, and hadn't yet learned to drop the name 
by which he had called the boy,—^‘we mustn't allow it. What 
do you think of her applying to me for an income to support 
her child,—^a baby not yet two years old?' Mr, Camperdown 
had been very adverse to all the circumstances of Sir Florian's 
marriage, and had subjected himself to Sir Florian's dis¬ 
pleasure for expressing his opinion. He had tried to explain 
that as the lady brought no money into the family she was not 
entitled to such a jointure as Sir Florian was determined to 
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la\Tsh upon her. But Sir norian had been obstinate.^4 in 
reeard to the settlement and the will. It was not till after Sir 
Florian’s death that this terrible matter of the jewels had even 
suggested itself to Mr. Camperdown. The jew^OT m wh<^ 
custody the things had been since the death of the kte Lady 
Eustaii had mentioned die affair to him imme^tely on the 
young widow's return from Naples. Sir Flonan had 
dravm. not all the jewels, but by far the mort vahiabk of them, 
from the jewellers’ care on his return to London from Iteir 
marriage tour to Scotland, and tins was die re^L The 
jewellers were at that time without any doubt as to the date at 

which the necklace was taken from them. 

Mr. Campeidown’s first attempt was made by a most 
courteous and evei complimentary note, m which he 
Ted to Lady Eustace that it would be for the advantage of 
aU parties Aat the family jewels should kept togeft®. 
lizzie as she read this note smiled, and said to her^diat she 
did not exacdy see how her own interests would ** 

and as Lady Eustace was passing through London on^ 
ioumey from Bobsborough to Portray, a meetup 
irrangrf between her and Mr. Camperdovm. Je had ^ 
^^ISared by all the wiles she knew to avoid dus 
but it had beai forced upon her. She had b^ ^o 

be able to draw her income from the Portray P^P^- 
Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus had ad^sed 

S^k^e^had said to Mr. Mopus. 'Do nothing of the kind. 
Mr Mopus had replied. ‘If you find it n^s^ refer 

takJJ^ce during whkh Mr. Camperdown took Ae ^uble 
to explain very plainly and more Aan once that the 

life only. It would after her deaA be "1”^ to 

to Ae rest of the Eustace property. This was repeated 
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Lady Eustace in the presence of John Eustace; but she made 
no remark on being so informed. ‘You understand the nature 
of the settlement, Lady Eustace?' Mr, Camperdown had said. 
‘I believe I understand everytliing,' she replied. Then just at 
the close of the interview, he asked a question about the 
jewels. Lady Eustace at first made no reply. ‘They might as 
well be sent back to Messrs. Garnett's,' said Mr. Camper- 
do\vn. ‘I don't know that I have any to send back,' she 
answered; and then she escaped before Mr. Camperdown 
was able to arrange any further attack. T can manage with her 
better by letter than I can personally,' he said to John Eustace. 

Lawyers such as Mr. Camperdown are slow, and it was 
three or four months after that when he wrote a letter in his 
o\yn name to Lady Eustace, explaining to her, still courteously, 
that it was his business to see that the property of the Eustace 
family was placed in fit hands, and that a certain valuable 
necklace of diamonds, which was an heirloom of the family, 
and which was undeniably the property of the heir, was 
believed to be in her custody. As such property was peculiarly 
subject to risks, would she have the kindness to make arrange¬ 
ments for handing over the necklace to the custody of Messrs, 
Garnett? To this letter Lizzie made no answer whatever, nor 
did she to a second note, calling attention to the first. When 
John Eustace told Greystock that Camperdown intended to 
‘jump on' Lady Eustace, the following further letter had been 
written by the firm;—but up to that time Lizzie had not 
replied to it: 

‘62, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
May 5, 186—. 

‘Madam, 

‘It is our duty as attorneys acting on behalf of the estate of 
3 ^our late husband Sir Florian Eustace, and in the interest of 
your son his heir, to ask for restitution of a certain valuable 
diamond necklace which is believed to be now in the possession 
of your ladj'ship. Our senior partner, Mr. Camperdown, has 
wxitten to your ladyship more than once on tlie subject, but 
has not been honoured with any reply. Doubtless had there 
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been any mistake as to the necklace bemg in your haidiM« 
should tove been so infonned. 

after his marriage, and were, no doub^ 
keeping. They are appanages of the family which 
be in your hands as the widow of the late bar^t. 
constiwte an amount of property which Jj* 

alienated from the family without « 

any trifling article either of use or ornament. The jewels are 

'^We ^'Su^b^ompelW, by Ihe &« cf your toring 

feft unuMuored three kttm from Mr. CunpCTd^ 

“ MS S4ed, in dm 

d„^ to tAe legtd step, for the restitotion of Ae poperty. 

‘We have the honour to be, 

‘Madam. 

‘Your ladysWp’s most obedient sarvante, 

‘CAMPEimOWM & SoH. 

‘To Lady Eustace.' 

&c. &c. 

A few days after it sms sent oU Mr. Camper^ 

letterdrook rf the o(B» mrf l«d the Itmer m Joto Euftam. 

‘I don't see how you're to get them, f 

•Well thirm upon her the burtto ^ *" "*» 

have become legally her property. She on t do it. 

it s a nmgnib.-w • ^■S;S’t»"^ 

nS^”wlSTKin^^^ a ail--3- 

“ It-s ^ite a common thing, but 1 never Imard of sm* a 

be very unpleasant,' said Eustace. j. , .a. 

•IT Ir rLil Ls about everywhere de.im||« tlw M 

P oi-ww« Kori iftt 1 knew It from 


Portray property 
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the first. Of course we shall have trouble.’ Then Mr. Eustoce 
explained to the lawyer that their best way out of it aU would 
be to get the widow married to some respectable husband. 
She was sure to marry sooner or later,—^so John Eustace said, 
—and any ‘decently decent’ fellow would be easier to deal 
with than she herself. *He must be very indecently inderent if 
he is not,’ said Mr. Camperdowm. But Mr. Eustace did not 
name Frank Greystock the barrister as the probable future 

decent husband. 

When lizzie first got the letter, which she did on the day 
after the visit at Fawn Court of which mention has been 
made, she put it by unread for a couple of days. She opened 
it, not knowing the clerk’s handvmting, but read only the first 
line and the signature. For two days she went on with the 
ordinary affairs and amusements of her life, as though no 
such letter had reached her; but she was thinking of it all the 
xhe djamn nHs were in her possession, and she had had 

them valued by her old friend Mr. Benjamin—of the firm of 
Harter and Benjamin. Mr. Benjamin had suggested that 
stones of such a value should not be left to the risk of an 
ordinary London house; but Lizzie had felt that if Mr. Ben¬ 
jamin got them into his hands, Mr. Benjamin might perhaps 
not return them. Messrs. Camperdown and Garnett between 
them might form a league with Mr. Benjamin. Where would 
she be, should Mr. Benjamm tell her that under some legal 
sanction he had given the jewels up to Mr. Camperdown? 
She hinted to Mr. Benjamin that she would perhaps sell them 
if she got a good offer. Mr. Benjamin, who was very familiar 
with her, hinted that there might be a little family difficulty. 
‘Oh, none in the least,’ said Lizzie;—‘but I don’t think I 
shall part vnth them.’ Then she gave Mr. Benjamin an order 
for a strong box, which was supplied to her. The strong box, 
which was so heavy that she could barely lift it herself, was 
now in her London bedroom. 

On the morning of the third day she read the letter. Miss 
Macnulty was staying with her, but she had not said a word 
to Miss Macnulty about the letter. She read it up in her own 
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bedroom, and then sat down to think about it. Sir noiian. as 
he had handed to her the stones for die purpose of a speaal 
dinner party which had been pven to them whm passi^ 

through London, had told her that they were 
•That setting was done for my mothw. he sMd. but it is 
already old. When we are at home agam they shall be i^t. 
Then he had added some little husband's joke m to a future 

daughter-in-law who should wear Am. 

not sure whether the fact of their bemg so bandrf to her Ad 

not make them her own. She had spoken a serond toe to ^ 

Sn^Ae letter once she read it a dozen toes; and th^ 
Uke a woman, made up her mind that her safest course would 

^ But yet she felt sure Aat someA'mg unpleasant would arae 
of it Mr. Camperdown was not a man to tje up s.^ a 

S “ue to put l»r to p*<».-or to tate 

the estatu of Portray? She couM swear that ber toisbo^ la 

ber/atad 

™ Mt beraelt to be dwolutd,. 
them then. But sn t -r tVii» laws but of custom m 

and Son and Ae ^ Ciicumstawes.— 

“ r'ST'SSc^istancf^irovetertoHarto 

unfortunate ’ utig she would have taken so 

and to Mowbray and Mopus. ^btle s ^ 

much delight “ talked^to her friends about 
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satisfaction! But ease, security, and even respectability may 
be bought too dearly. Ten thousand pounds! Was she prepared 
to surrender such a sum as that? She had, indeed, already 
realised the fact that it might be very difficult to touch the 
money. When she had suggested to Mr. Benjamin that he 
should buy the jewels, that worthy tradesman had by no 
means jumped at the offer. Of what use to her would be a 
necklace always locked up in an iron box, which box, for 
aught she knew, myrmidons from Mr. Camperdown might 
carry off during her absence from the house? Would it not be 
better to come to terms and surrender? But then what should 
the terms be? 

If only there had been a friend whom she could consult; a 
friend whom she could consult on a really friendly footing!— 
not a simply respectable, off-handed, high-minded friend, who 
would advise her as a matter of course to make restitution. 
Her uncle the dean, or her cousin Frank, or old Lady Fawn, 
would be sure to give her such advice as that. There are people 
who are so very high-minded when they have to deal with the 
interests of their friends! What if she were to ask Lord Fawm? 

Thoughts of a second marriage had, of course, crossed Lady 
Eustace's mind, and they were by no means the worst thoughts 
that found a place there. She had a grand idea,—this selfish, 
hard-fisted little woman, who could not bring herself to aban¬ 
don the plunder on which she had laid her hand,—a grand idea 
of surrendering herself and all her possessions to a great 
passion. For Florian Eustace she had never cared. She had sat 
down by his side, and looked into his handsome face, and read 
poetry to him,—because of his wealth, and because it had been 
indispensable to her to settle herself w ell. And he had been all 
very well,—a generous, open-hearted, chivalrous, irascible, 
but rather heavy-minded gentleman; but she had never been 
in love with him. Now she desired to be so in love that she 
could surrender everything to her love. There was as yet 
nothing of such love in her bosom. She had seen no one who 
had so touched her. But she w-as alive to the romance of the 
thing, and was in love with the idea of being in love. 'Ah,* 
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she would say to herself in her moments of soUtude, if I had a 
Corsair of my own, how I would sit on watch for ^7 lover ^ 
boat by the sea-shore!* And she believed it of herself, that she 

could do so. V 

But it would also be very nice to be a peeress,-—so that 

she might, without any doubt, be one of the great ladies of 

London. As a baronet’s widow widi a large mrame, she was 

already almost a great lady; but she was quite ahve to a 

suspicion that she was not altogether strong m her poabon 

The bishop’s people and the dean’s people did 

The Mopuses and Boyanuns were more famihar than Aey 
^ould be with a reaUy great lady. She was sharp enough to 
understand all this. Should it be Lord Favm or 

Siat he' was not himself a great man. He eoul^™ 

Kost of sisters dull as a blue-book, and possessed of htoe 

beyond his peerage to recommend lum. If she “jJj* 
a ier. unified, with a dash of the Corsair about him. In 

th^eantime, what was she to do about *e 1®^®^ 

Th^ was staying with her at this time a certain Mi« 

Macnultv who was related, after some distant fashion, to oW 

^ j i;b/> a IflHv with the smallest possible cost, and 

ex^p. d,«s toe . he, cxrfite 

endeavour to be obUging. ^ with Ladv lihlith- 

terriM, pr«ari<»x. She J“! 

gow, and had been taken in by her old friend Lizae,-n 
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enemy might, perhaps, be a truer expression,—because of that 
quarrel. But a permanent home hadnoteven been promised to 
her; and poor Miss Macnulty w 

nent home with Lady Eustace would not be an unmixed 
blessing. In her way. Miss Macnulty was an honest woman. 

They were sitting togetlier one May afternoon in the little 
back drawing-room in Mount Street. They had dined early, 
were now drinking tea, and intended to go to the opera. It 
was six o'clock, and was still broad day, but the thick coloured 
blind was kept across the single window, and the folding doors 
of the room were nearly closed, and tliere was a feeling o 
evening in the room. The necklace during the whole day had 
been so heavy on Lizzie’s heart, that she had been unable to 
apply her thoughts to the building of that castle in the air in 
which the Corsair was to reign supreme, but not alone. My 
dear,’ she said,—she generally called Miss Macnulty my dear, 
_‘you know that box I had made by the jewellers.’ 

‘You mean the safe,’ 

‘Well,—^yes; only it isn’t a safe. A safe is a great big thing, 
I had it made especially for the diamonds Sir Florian ga\ e me. 


T supposed it was so.’ 

T wonder whether there’s any danger about it?’ 

‘If I were you, Lady Eustace, I w'ouldn’t keep them in the 
house. I should have them kept where Sir Florian kept them. 
Suppose anybody should come and murder you!’ 

Tm not a bit afraid of that,’ said Lizzie. 

‘I should be. And what will you do with it when you go to 


Scotland?’ 

‘I took them with me before;—in my own care. I know 
that wasn’t safe. I wish I knew what to do with them!’ 

‘There are people who keep such things, said Aliss 

Macnulty. 

Then Lizzie paused a moment. She w^as dying for counsel 
and for confidence. T cannot trust them anywhere,’ she said. 
'It is just possible there may be a lawsuit about them.’ 

‘How a lawsuit?’ 

‘I cannot explain it all, but I am very unhappy about it. 
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They want me to give them up;—but my husband gave diem 
to me, and for his sake I will not do so. Whai he threw them 
round my neck he told me that they were my own;—^so he did. 
How* can a woman give up such a present,—^from a husband,— 
who is dead? As to the \’^ue, I care nothing. But I won*tdo h.' 
By this time Lady Eustace was in tears, and had so far suc¬ 
ceeded as to have produced some amount of belief in Miss 
Macnulty's mind. 

* If they are your own, they can’t take them from you,’ said 
Miss Macnulty. 

‘They sha’n’t. They shall find that I’ve got some spirit left.* 
Then she reflected that a real Corsair lover would protect her 
jewels for her;—^wotdd guard them against a score of Camper- 
dowTis. But she doubted whether Lord Fawn wnuld do mudi 
in that way. Then the door w’as opened, and Lord Fawn was 

announced. It was not at all unusual with Lord Fawn to caU on 

the widow at this hour. Mount Street is not exacdy in the way 
from the India Office to the House of Lords; but a Hansom 
cab can make it almost in the way. Of neglect of ofRdal duty 
Lord Fawn was never guilty; but a half hour for private 
business or for relaxation between one stj^e of duty airf 
another,—can any Minister grudge so much to an indefeti- 
gable follower? Lady Eustace had been in tears as he was 
announced, but the light of the room w as so low that die 
traces of them could hardly be seen. She was in her Corsair 
state of mind, divided betweei her jewels and poetry, and 
caring not very much for the increased rank whkh Lord Fawn 
could give her. 'The Sawab’s case is coming on in the Hou» 
of Commons thb very night/ he said, in answer to a question 
from Miss Macnulty. Then he turned to Lady Eus^ 'Yw 
cousm, Mr, Greystock. is going to ask a question m tiic 

House.* 

• Shall you be there to answer him?* asked Miss Macmil^ 
innocently. 

•Oh dear, no. But 1 shall be present A peer can go. 
know.* Then Lord Fawn, at considerahle lei^dt 
to the two ladies the nature and condition of die Brititii Puiia- 
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ment. Miss Macnulty experienced an innocent pleasure in 
havinff such things told to her by a lord. Lady Eustace knew 
that this was the way in which Lord Fa\^Ti made love, and 
thought that from him it was as good as any other way. If 
she were to marry a second time simply with the view of 
being a peeress, of having a respected husband, and making 
good her footing in the world, she would as lief listen to 
parliamentary details and the prospects of the Sawab as to any 
other matters. She knew very well that no Corsair propen¬ 
sities would be forthcoming from Lord Fawn. Lord Fawn 
had just worked himself round to the Sawab again, when 
Frank Greystock entered the room. ‘Now we have both the 
Houses represented,' said Lady Eustace, as she welcomed her 

cousin. . 

•You intend to ask your question about the Sawab tonight? 

asked Lord Fawn, with intense interest, feeling that, had it 
been his lot to perform that task before he went to his couch, 
he would at this moment have been preparing his little 

speech. 

But Frank Greystock had not come to his cousin's house to 
talk of the Prince of the Mygawb territory. When his friend 
Eustace had suggested to him that he should marry the widow, 
he had ridiculed the idea^—but nevertheless he had thought of 
it a good deal. He was struggling hard, working diligently, 
making for himself a character in Parliament, succeeding,—so 
said all his friends,—as a barrister. He w as a rising young man, 
one of those whose names began to be much in the mouths of 
other men;—^but still he w as poor. It seemed to himself that 
among other good gifts that of economy had not been bestowed 
upon him. He owed a little money, and though he owed it, he 
went on spending his earnings. He wanted just such a lift in 
the world as a wife with an income w’ould give him. As for 
looking about for a girl whom he could honestly love, and 
who should have a fortune of her own as well as beauty, birth, 
and all the other things,—^that was out of his reach. If he 
talked to himself of love, if he were ever to acknowledge to 
himself that love was to have sway over him, then must Lucy 
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ris be the nustress of Ms heart. He had come to know 
gh about Mmself to be aware of that;—but he knew also 
he had sMd nothing binding him to walk in that palM It 
was quite open to him to indulge a discreet ambitiOT wilhort 
dishonour. Therefore he also had come to call upcai the beautuul 
widow. The courtsMp with her he knew need not be long. He 
could ask her to marry him to-morrow,—as for that ma^ 
to-dav —without a feeling of hesitation. She might acrept him 
or might reject him; but, as he smd to Mmself, m neither case 

would any harm be done. ,. . . • j i,„ 

An idea of the same kind ffitted across Lizae s mind as ^ 

sat and talked to the two gaitlemen. She Imew 

cousin Frank was poor, but she thought that die coidd fell m 

love with him. He was not exactly a Corsair;—but he was a 

man who had certain Corsair propensines. He was bold 

Hashing, unscrupulous and clever, a mm to e a 

Mmself, and one to whom a womancould endure to be 

There could be no question as to dioice ^ 

she thought that Frank Gieystock would keep the nedda«, if 

he MmSf were made to have an interest “ 

whereas Lord Fawn would undoubtedly surraider it at once 

Lorf^^^d some slight idea of waiting ^ ^ 

bans remembered that the Hansom cab was at tte 
co^p sixpaice every fifteoi nrinutes,—and tfiat he wished 

Sin of Uh™.* ^ 

Miss Macnulty also left the room, and Frank 

•Lizrie.- said he. most be -btt, 

here/ 

*1 am solitary/ 

botbjJw. Fnml. I have ihinga ^ 

me.’ Frank had almost made up his mind » asn ner uu 
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Spot to give him permission to console all her sorrows, when 
there came a clattering double-knock at the door. 'They know 
I shall be at home to nobody else now,' said Lady Eustace. 
But Frank Greystock had hardly regained his self-possession 
when Miss Macnulty hurried into the room, and with a look 
almost of horror declared that Lady Linlithgow was in the 

CHAPTER VI 

Lady Linlithgow*s Mission 

‘TADY Linlithgow!' —said Frank Greystock, holding up both 
i jhis hands. 

'Yes, indeed!' said Miss Macnulty. 'I did not speak to her, 

but I saw her. She has sent her-^love to Lady Eustace, and 

begs that she will see her,' 

Lady Eustace had been so surprised by the announcement 
that hitherto she had not spoken a word. The quarrel between 
her and her aunt had been of such a nature that it had seemed 
to be impossible that the old countess should come to Mount 
Street. lizzie had certainly behaved very badly to her aunt;— 
about as badly as a )"oung woman could behave to an old 
woman. She had accepted bread, and shelter, and the very 
clothes on her back from her aunt's bounty, and had rejected 
even the hand of her benefactress the first moment that she 
had bread, and shelter, and clothes of her o\m. And here was 
Lady Linlithgow down-stairs in the parlour, and sending up 
her love to her niece! ‘I won't see her!' said Lizzie. 

•You had better see her,' said Frank. 

'I can't see her!' said Lizzie. ‘Good gracious, my dear— 
what has she come for?' 

‘She says it's very important,' said Miss Macnulty. 

•Of course you must see her,' said Frank. ‘Let me get out 
of the house, and then tell the servant to show her up at once. 
Don’t be weak now, Lizzie, and I'll come and find out all 
about it to-morrow,' 
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•Mind you do,’ said Lizzie. Then Frank took his depart^, 
and lizzie did as she was bidden. *You remain In here, Juba, 
she said,—^“so as to be near if I want you. She sl^come into 
the front room.’ Then, absolutely shaking with fe» of the 
approaching evfl, she took her seat in the lar^ dra^^ 
room. There was still a Utde delay. Time was given to 
Greystock to get away, and to do so without meeting Lady 
Linlithgow in the passage. The message was conveyed y 
Miss Macnulty to tfie servant, and the same 
the front door for Frank before he delivered it. lAdy lanht^ 
gow, too, though very strong, was old. She was slow, or 
Lrhaps it might more properly be said she vras stately in hw 
Movements. She was one of those oldwomen who are undoubt¬ 
edly old women,—who in the remembrance of yoi^r ^ple 
seem always to have been old women,—but on whom dd ag 
appears to have no debilitating effects. If the hand of 

Lt ever faltered, it faltered for effect. In her ^y ^ 

nothinTof fear, nothing of d^jty, nothing ^ 

noth^ of the softness of love. She tod ^ 

mSnT to to true and honest, though she oft^ Med m her 
meaning—and she had an idea of her duty m life, ae was i»t 
self-indSgent. She was as hard as anoak 
was also ^ trustworthy. No human bemg 

ISft to hir own comfort she had endeavoured to do her duly 
^ tor niiT Lizzie Greystock, when Lizzie was ho^^ 
SniouS; Ss bed! while it tod been 

incur a great danger for an adequate object But she was mo 
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young as yet to have become mistress of that persistent 
courage which was Lady Linlithgow’s peculiar possession. 

When the countess entered the drawing-room Lizzie rose 
upon her legs, but did not come forv/ard from her chair. The 
old woman was not tall;—but her face was long, and at the 
same time large, square at the chin and square at the fore¬ 
head, and gave her almost an appearance of height. Her nose 
was very prominent, not beaked, but straight and strong, and 
broad at the bridge, and of a dark-red colour. Her eyes were 
sharp and grey. Her mouth was large, and over it there was 
almost beard enough for a young man's moustache. Her chin 
was firm, and large, and solid. Her hair was still brown, and 
was only just grizzled in parts. Nothing becomes an old 
woman like grey hair, but Lady Linlithgow's hair would 
never be grey. Her appearance on the whole was not pre¬ 
possessing, but it gave one an idea of honest, real strength. 
What one saw was not buckram, whalebone, paint, and false 
hair. It was all human,—hardly feminine, certainly not angelic, 
with perhaps a hint in the other direction,—but a human body, 
and not a thing of pads and patches. Lizzie, as she saw her 
aunt, made up her mind for the combat. Who is there that has 
lived to be a man or woman, and has not experienced a moment 
in which a combat has impended, and a call for such sudden 
courage has been necessary? Alas!—sometimes the combat 
comes, and the courage is not there. Lady Eustace was not at 
her ease as she saw her aunt enter the room. 'Oh, come ye in 
peace, or come ye in war?' she would have said had she dared. 
Her aunt had sent up her love,—if the message had been 
delivered aright; but what of love could there be between the 
two? The countess dashed at once to the matter in hand, 
making no allusion to Lizzie's ungrateful conduct to herself. 
'Lizzie,' she said, 'I've been asked to come to you by Mr. 
Camperdown. I'll sit down, if you please.' 

'Oh, certainly. Aunt Penelope. Mr. Camperdown T 

'Yes;—^Mr. Camperdown. You know who he is. He has 
been with me because I am your nearest relation. So I am, 
^d therefore I have come. I don't like it, I can tell you.' 
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‘As for diat. Aunt Penelope, you've draie it to ple^ your¬ 
self,' said t in a tone of insolence vnth whidi lady 

Linlithgow had been familiar in former days. 

‘No, I haven’t, miss. I haven't come for my own pleasure 

at all.’l have come for die credit of the family, if any go^ 
can be done towards saidng it. You've got your husband’s 

locked up somewherc, and you must pve diran 

‘My husband's diamonds were my diamonds,* said lizde 

“Thty are family diamonds, Eustace diamm^s, hwloom^ 
—old property bdonpng to the Eustaces, just like didr 
estates. Sir norian didn't give ’em away, and couldn’t, ^ 
wouldn't if he could. Such things ain’t given away m that 
fashion. It's all nonsense, and you must give them up. 

•Who says so?’ 

‘I say so/ 

‘That's nodung. Aunt Penelope.' • 

•Nothing, is it? You'D see. Mr. Camperdown ». AD 

die world wiU say so. If you doa’t take care, yni’U find 

self brought into a court of law, n»y^. 

so 'That’s what it wDl cmne to. What good will diey do 

vou? You can’t seD them;—and as a widow you can t 

'em If vou marry again, you wouldn’t disgrace your taishand 

by TOing abou^howing off the Eustace diain^l But you 

dmi't know anythii^ about “proper fSselu^. 

•I know evCTy bit as much as you do. Aunt Pfindop^ and 

1 don't want you to teach roe. . 3 . 

‘WiU you give up the jewels to Mr. Campeidownr 

‘No—I won't.’ 

‘Ch- to the jewdlers?* •'That. 

•No-1 wmi’t. I mean to—keep them—for—nyda ^ J^ _ 
there 4une forth a sob, and a tear, and lizae s handkerdurf 

wss hdd to her eyes. u;—» -mi 

‘Your chad! Wouldn't they be kept ^ 

far die fanuly, if the jeweUers had them? I dm* t bdieve you 

care about your daW.' 
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‘Aunt Penelope, you had better take care. 

*I shall say just what I think, Lizzie. You can t frighten me. 
The fact is, you are disgracing the family you have married 

into, and as you are my niece-’ 

‘I’m not disgracing anybody. You are disgracing every- 

•As you are my niece, I have undertaken to come to you and 
to tell you that if you don't give 'em up within a week from 
this time, they'll proceed against you for—stealing em. 
Lady Linlithgow, as she uttered this terrible threat, bobbed 
her head at her niece in a manner calculated to add very much 
to the force of her words. The words, and tone, and gesture 

combined were, in truth, awful, . u u* 

‘I didn't steal them. My husband gave them to me with his 

own hands.’ 

‘You wouldn't answer Mr. Camperdown's letters, you 
know. That alone will condemn you. After that there isn’t a 
word to be said about it;—not a word. Mr. Camperdown is 
the family lawyer, and when he writes to you letter after 
letter you take no more notice of him than a—dog!' 'l^e old 
woman was certainly very powerful. The way in which she 
pronounced that last word did make I>ady Eustace ashamed 
of herself. ^Why didn't you answer his letters, unless you 
knew you were in the wrong? Of course you knew you were 

in the wrong.' 

‘No; I didn’t. A woman isn’t obliged to answer everything 
that is written to her.' 

'Very well! You just say that before the judge! for you'll 
have to go before a judge. I tell you, Lizzie Greystock, or 
Eustace, or whatever your name is, it's downright picking 
and stealing. I suppose you want to sell them.' 

‘I won't stand this. Aunt Penelope!’ said Lizzie, rising 

from her seat. 

*You must stand it:—and you'll have to stand worse than 
that. You don’t suppose Mr. Camperdown got me to come 
here for nothing. If you don't want to be made out to be a 
thief before all the world-' 
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‘I won’t stand iti’ shrieked lizzie. ‘You have no business 
to come here and say such things to me. It’s my house.’ 

*I shall say just what I please.’ 

'Miss Macnulty, come in.’ And lizzie direw open the door, 
hardly knowing how the very weak ally whom die now 
invoked could help her, but driven by the stress of the combat 
to seek assistance somewhere. Miss Macnulty, who was seated 
near the door, and who had necessarily heard every word of 
the conversation, had no alternative but to appear. Of all 
human beings Lady Linlithgow was to her the most terrible, 
and yet, after a fashion, she loved the old woman. Miss 
Maoiulty was humble, cowardly, and subservient; but she 
was not a fool, and she understood tiie difference betweai trutii 
and fakehood. She had endured fearful things from Lady Lin¬ 
lithgow; but she knew that there might be more of sound 
protection in Lady Linlithgow’s real wratii than in Lizrie's 

pretended affection. 

‘So you are tiiere, are you?’ said the countess. 

'Yes;—am here. Lady Linlithgow.’ 

‘Listening, I suppose. Well;—so much tiie better. You 
know well enough, and you can tell her. You ain’t a fiool, 
though I suppose you’ll be afraid to open your mouth.’ 

‘Julia,’ said Lady Eustace, ‘will you have the kindness to 
see that my aunt is shown to her carriage. 1 cannot stand her 
riolence, and I will go up-stairs.’ So saying she made her way 
very gracefully into the back drawing-room, whence she could 

escape to her bed-room. 

But her aunt fired a last shot at her. ‘Unless you do as 
you’re bid, lizzie, you’ll 6nd yourself in pri^ as sure m 
eggs!’ Then, when her niece was beyond hearing, she turned 
to Miss Macnulty. ‘I suppose you’ve heard about these 

diamonds, Macnulty?’ 

know she*s got them. Lady Linlithgow, 

‘She has no more right to them than you have. I supp^ 
you’re afraid to tell her so, lest she should turn you out;—wt 
it’s well she should know it I’ve done my duty. Never mmd 
about the servant I’U find my way out of the house. Neverthe- 
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less the bell was rung, and the countess was shown to her 

carriage with proper consideration. 

The two ladies went to the opera, and it was not till after 

their return, and just as they were going to bed, that anything 
further was said about either the necklace or tlie visit. Miss 
Macnulty would not begin the subject, and Lizzie purposely 
postponed it. But not for a moment had it been off Lady 
Eustace's mind. She did not care much for music, though she 
professed to do so,—and thought that she did. But on this 
night, had she at other times been a slave to St. Cecilia, she 
would have been free from that thraldom. The old woman's 
threats had gone into her very heart's blood. Theft, and 
prison, and juries, and judges had been thrown at her head so 
violently that she was almost stunned. Could it really be the 
case that they would prosecute her for stealing.? She was 
Lady Eustace, and who but Lady Eustace should have these 
diamonds or be allowed to wear them.? Nobody could say 
that Sir Florian had not given them to her. It could not, 
surely, be brought against her as an actual crime that she had 
not answered Mr. Camperdown's letters.? And yet she was 
not sure. Her ideas about law and judicial proceedings were 
very vague. Of what was \vrong and what was right she 
had a distinct notion. She knew well enough that she was 
endeavouring to steal the Eustace diamonds; but she did not 
in the least know what power there might be in the law to 
prevent, or to punish her for the intended theft. She knew 
well that the thing was not really her own; but there were, as 
she thought, so many points in her favour, that she felt it to 
be a cruelty that any one should grudge her tlie plunder. Was 
not she the only Lady Eustace living.? As to these threats 
from Mr. Camperdown and Lady Linlithgow, she felt certain 
they would be used against her whether they were true or 
false. She would break her heart should she abandon her 
prey and afterwards find that Mr, Camperdown would have 
been wholly powerless against her had she held on to it. But 
then who would tell her the truth.? She was sharp enough to 
understand, or at any rate suspicious enough to believe, that 
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would be actuated by no other desire in *e matte 

• ginning up a bill agsunst her. ‘My dear,’ sihe smd 

[acnulty. as diey wait up-stairs after the opera, 

nt. You heard all that my aunt 


flllltl 


* could not help hearing. You told me to stay Aere, and 

Ae door was ajar.’ , , •. 

*I wanted you to hear. Of course what she said was Ae 

greatest nonsense in Ae world. 

*1 don't know.’ • r » 

•When Ae talked about my being tAoi to prison fornot 
answering a lawyer’s letter, that must be nonsense?’ 
suppose that was. 

•And then she is suA a ferocious old termagant.-suA sm 
old vulturess. Now isn’t she a ferocious old tennagai^' 
paiispd for an answer, desirous that her comp^on 

should 5in her in her enmity against her aunt, but ^Jss 
Macnulty was unwilling to say anything again^ one who had 

been her protectress, and might, perha^, te to 
aeain. ‘You don’t mean to say you don t hate her. said 
‘If you Adn’t hate her after all she has done to you, 

I should despise you. Don’t you hate to?’ 

‘I Ae’s a very iqisetAig old woman, said hfiss 

^*Slf yiiu poor creature! Is that afl you dare to say about 
**^i’m obliged to be a poor oeature,’ srid Miss Maanilty, 

wi A a red spot on eaA of her AeAs. . 

Lady Eustace understood dus, and relented. B you 
needn’t be afraid,’ Ae said, ‘to tell me what you Amk. 
‘About Ae dianuaids. you mean?’ 

'Yes* about Ae diamcmds.’ 

•You have enoi^h wiAout Aem. I’d give em for peace 
and quiet.’ That was Miss Macnulty’s advice. j. 

•No;-I haven’t enough;-or nearjr 
huv ever so many things since my husband Aed. Thq?« 

doie all Aey could to be hard to me. They made me pay r 
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the veiy furniture at Portray/ This wasn’t true; but it was 
true that Lizzie had endeavoured to palm off on the Eustace 
estate bills for new things which she had ordered for her own 
country-house. ‘I haven’t near enough. I am in debt already. 
People talked as though I were the richest woman in the 
world; but when it comes to be spent, I ain’t rich. Why should 
I give them up if they’re my own?’ 

"Not if they’re your own/ 

'If I give you a present and then die, people can’t come 
and take it away afterwards because I didn't put it* into my 
will. There’d be no making presents like that at all.’ This 
Lizzie said with an evident conviction in the strength of her 

argument. 

‘But this necklace is so very valuable.' 

‘That can’t make a difference. If a thing is a man’s own he 
can give it away;—^not a house, or a farm, or a wood, or any¬ 
thing like that; but a thing that he can carry about with him,— 

of course he can give it away.’ 

‘But perhaps Sir Florian didn't mean to give it for always,' 

suggested Miss Macnulty. 

‘But perhaps he did. He told me that they were mine, and 
I shall keep them. So that’s the end of it. You can go to bed 
now.’ And Miss Macnulty went to bed. 

Lizzie, as she sat thinking of it, owned to herself that no 
help was to be expected in that quarter. She was not angry 
wiA Miss Macnulty, who was, almost of necessity, a poor 
creature. But she was convinced more strongly than ever 
that some friend was necessary to her who should not be 
a poor creature. Lord Fawn, though a peer, was a poor 
creature. Frank Greystock she believed to be as strong as 
a house. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Mr. Burke’s Speeches 

TUCY MOMU! had been toM by Lady Fawn tbaL-in P^t at 

E 6et that, being a goveineas, ate 

in love with Frank Greystock, and she bad not hk^ it 

Sts “l^NevSeSti^ ^t Bted it. H. ^ 

be needed or not needed. In tte ^ fcr 

tedy Fawn to decide t^ hte 

visits from a lover in her house; and then go 
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might decide whether, in those circumstances, she would 
remain or go away; but Lady Fawn could have no right to 
tell her governess not to be in love. All this Lucy said to her¬ 
self over and over again, and yet she knew that Lady Fawn 
had treated her well. The old woman had kissed her, and 
purred over her, and praised her, and had really loved her. As 
a matter of course, Lucy was not entitled to have a lover, 
Lucy knew that well enough. As she walked alone among the 
shrubs she made arguments in defence of Lady Fawn as 
against herself. And yet at every other minute she would 
blaze up into a grand wTath, and picture to herself a scene in 
which she would tell Lady Fawn boldly that as her lover had 
been banished from Fawn Court, she, Lucy, would remain 
there no longer. There were but two objections to this course. 
The first was that Frank Greystock was not her lover; and 
the second, that on leaving Fawn Court she would not know 
whither to betake herself. It was understood by everybody 
that she was never to leave Fawn Court till an unexception¬ 
able home should be found for her, either with the Hittaways 
or elsewhere. Lady Fawn would no more allow her to go 
away, depending for her future on the mere chance of some 
promiscuous engagement, than she would have turned one of 
her own daughters out of the house in the same forlorn con¬ 
dition. Lady Fawn was a tower of strength to Lucy. But then 
a tower of strength may at any moment become a dungeon. 

Frank Greystock was not her lover. Ah,—there was the 
worst of it all! She had given her heart and had got nothing 
in return. She conned it all over in her own mind, striving to 
ascertain whether there was any real cause for shame to her in 
her own conduct. Had she been unmaidenly? Had she been too 
forward wdth her heart? Had it been extracted from her, as 
wnmen's hearts are extracted, by efforts on the man's part; 
or had she simply chucked it away from her to the first 
comer? Then she remembered certain scenes at the deanery, 
words that had been spoken, looks that had been turned upon 
her, a pressure of the band late at night, a little whisper, a 
ribbon that had been begged, a flower that had been given;— 
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and once, once 


_; then there came a burning blusn upon 

her cheek that there should have been so much, and yet so 
little that was of avail. She had no right to say to any tme 
that the man was her lover. She had no right to assure herself 
that he was her lover. But she knew that some wrong was 

done her in that he was not her lover. 

Of the importance of her own self as a living diing with a 
heart to suffer and a soul to endure, she thought enough. 
She believed in herself, flunking of herself, that should it ever 
be her lot to be a man’s wife, she would be to him a tree, 
loving fiiend and companion, living in his joys, and fighting, 
if it were necessary, down to the stumps of her nails in his 
interests. But of what she had to ^ve over and above her 
heart and intellect she never thought at all. Of pers<mal beau^ 
she had very little appredation evai in others. The form and 
fece of Lady Eustace, which indeed were very lovely, were 
distasteful to her; whereas she delighted to look upon die 
biiXplain. colorless countenance of Lydia Fawn, who ^ 
endeared to her by frank good humour and an unselfish d^ 
position. In regard to men she had never ask^ herself toe 
question whether this man was handrome or that man ugly. 
Of Frank Greystock she knew that his face was full of qm^ 
intellect; and of Lord Fawn she knew that he bore no outorard 
index of mind. One man she not only loved, but could not 
help loving; the other man, as regarded that sort of qrmpa 7 
which marriage should recognise, must always 
worlds asunder from her. She knew tiiat mra demand that 
women shall possess beauty, and she certainly had never 
thought of herself as beautiful; but it did not ^ 

that on that account she was doomed to fail, ^e 
strong-hearted for any such fear. She did not ^ 
toese things, but felt herself to be so far endowed 
to be the wife of such a man as Frank Greystock. ae was 
proud, stout, self-confident, but still modest, h^e won^ 

was possessed of a great power of sympathy, 8®^^ ^ 

_to toe mirth of convorsation,—tiiough m 
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talking she would listen much and say but little. She was 
keenly alive to humour, and had at her command a great tund 
of laughter, which would illumine her whole tace without 
producing a sound from her mouth. She knew herself to be 
too good to be a governess for life;—and yet how could it be 

otherwise with her? 

Lady Linlithgow’s visit to her niece had been made on a 
Thursday, and on tliat same evening Frank Greystock had 
asked his question in the House of Commons,—or rather had 
made his speech about the Sawab of Mygawb. We all know 
the meaning of such speeches. Had not Frank belonged to the 
party that was out, and had not die resistance to the Sawab s 
claim come from the party that was in, Frank would not 
probably have cared much about the prince. We may be sure 
that he would not have troubled himself to read a line of that 
very dull and long pamphlet of which he had to make himself 
master before he could venture to stir in the matter, had not 
the road of Opposition been open to him in that direction. 
But what exertion will not a politician make with the view of 
getting the point of his lance within the joints of his enemies' 
harness.? Frank made his speech, and made it very well. It 
was just the case for a lawyer, admitting that kind of advocacy 
which it is a lawyer's business to practise. The Indian minister 
of the day. Lord Fawn's chief, had determined, after much 
anxious consideration, that it was his duty to resist the claim; 
and then, for resisting it he was attacked. Had he yielded to 
the claim, the attack would have been as venomous, and very 
probably would have come from the same quarter. No blame 
by such an assertion is cast upon the young Conservative 
aspirant for party honours. It is thus the war is waged. Frank 
Greystock took up the Sawab's case, and would have drawn 
mingled tears and indignation from his hearers, had not his 
hearers all known the conditions of the contest. On neither 
side did the hearers care much for the Sawab's claims, but tliey 
felt that Greystock was making good his own claims to some 
future reward from his party. He was very hard upon the 
minister,—and he was hard also upon Lord Fawn, stating that 
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the cruelty of Government ascendancy had never ^ put 
forward as a doctrine in plainer terms than those which 
been used in ‘another place’ in reference to the wrongs of ^ 

poor ill-used native chieftain. This was very ^ ^ 

F^, who had personally desired to favour the lU-used 
tain-—and harder again because he and Greystock were inti¬ 
mate widi each other. He felt die thing keenly, and wm fidl ot 
his grievance when, in accordance with Ms custom, he came 
down to Fawn Court on the Saturday everung. 

The Fawn family, wMch consisted entirely of women, dmed 
early. On Saturdays, when Ms lordship would rome dw a 
dinner was prepared for Mm alone. On Sundays diey ^ 
together at diree o’clock. On Sunday evornig Lo^ Faro 
wSdd return to town to prepare himself ^onda^ 

work. Perhaps, also, he disliked the sermon which Lady Fawn 
always read to the assembled household at rune o t^ock ™ 
Sinday evening. On diis Saturday he came out mtotte grounds 

Zt ev^g;-«> so. that some of the party had 


HIM 


been sitting on die garden be^es. md 
Lucy diat her brother was very 

Now, Lucy’s sympatH® were ^ in 

She had endeavoured, indeed, and had parti y • ^ 

S were iainst her. When a brother or a son is an 
Secretary of State, sisters and 

die side of the Government, so far as diat Under-Secretary 

F^deric - said Fa™, ‘I d. ddri. 

^TtaS-anrfS to^wa won’t aay or 

understand it ntyadf. Whan I’« beat m 


Lord 


land of dung 
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•I wonder whether it was because he is angry withjnamma, 
said Miss Fawn. Everybody who knew the Fawns knew that 

was no. clever, and d». she would occas,o„ally 

sav the very thing that ought not to be said. 

m deS no/ said the Under-Secret^, who wuld not 

endure the idea that the weak women-kmd of his /ami y 
should have, in any way. an influence on the august domgs 


Parliament. 

'You know mamma did-, . ,. 

‘Nothing of that kind at all,' said his lordship, putting 

down his sister with great authority. ‘Mr. Greyst<Kk is sim]^y 

not an honest politician. That is about the whole of i^ He 

chose to attack me because there was an opportumty. 1 Here 

isn’t a man in either House who cares for such things, 

personally, less than I do/—had his lordship said ‘more than 

he did,’ he might, perhaps, have been correct; but I c^ t 

bear die feeling. The fact is, a lawyer never understands what 

is and what is not fair fighting. 

Lucy felt her face tingling with heat, and was preparmg to 

say a word in defence of that special lawyer, when Lady 
Fawn’s voice was heard from tlie drawing-room window. 
‘Come in, girls. It’s nine o’clock.’ In that house Lady Fawn 
reigned supreme, and no one ever doubted, for a moment, as 
to obedience. The cUcking of the balls ceased, and those who 
were walking immediately turned their faces to the drawing¬ 
room window. But Lord Fawn, who was not one of the girls, 
tnnk another turn bv himself, thinking of the wrongs he had 


endured. 

^Frederic is so angry about NTr. Greystock, said Augusta, 

as soon as they were seated. 

'I do feel that it was provoking/ said the second sister. 
'And considering that Mr. Greystock has so often been 
here, I don't think it was kind/ szud the third. 

Lydia did not speak, but could not refrain from glancing her 
eyes at Lucy's face. ‘I believe everything is considered fair in 

Parliament,' said Lady Fawn. 

Then Lord Fawn, who had heard the last words, entered 
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Aroueh the window. *I don't faiow about Aat, mother/smd 
he *Gentleinan-like conduct is the same everywhere. Tnere 
are things that may be said and there are things wMch may 
not Mr GreystoA has altogedier gone beyond the usual 

limits, and I shafl take care that he knows my opmon.’ 

'You are not going to quarrel with *e man? asked the 

^ not going to fight him. if you mean Aat; buti 
let him know that I think that he has tr^gressed. This his 
lordship said with that haughty superiority which an^ may 
generaUy display with safety among the women of his own 

^ty had borne a great deal, knowing well 
better that she should bear such injury m silence;—but to 
was a point beyond which she could not endure it It was ^ 
toleraS to hi that Mr. Greystock’s character as a ^e- 
man should be impugned before all the ladi^ 

An7then it seemed to her that she ™sb “ito ^ ^ 

be^a time whai the poor Sawab was m favour at Fanm 
Court ‘I think Mr. Greystock was right to sty 
for the prince. If he took up die cause, he was 

Udy hearing her. shook.bead 

•Did you read Mr. Greystock's speech. Miss Moms. 

asked Lord Fawn. ^ 

‘Every word of it in Ae Times. . -aiieJ 

upon to »y in Ae House of Lords on behalf of the Goveiii- 

“^’Lpose I Ad. It Adnotseem ^bed^ttound^t^ 
•I ^*Aink Mr. Greystock should have abstained 

attacking Frederic/ said Augusta. ^i,cfrniii«ltD‘ 

” not-not quite the thing that we are acciistomedlo, 

said Lord Fawn, 
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'Of course I don't know about that,' said Lucy. think the 
prince is being used very ill,—that he is being deprived of 
his own property,—that he is kept out of his rights, just 
because he is weak, and I am very glad that there is some one 

to speak up for him/ 

'My dear Lucy,' said Lady Fawn, ‘if you discuss politics 

with Lord Fawn, you'll get the worst of it.' 

'I don't at all object to Miss Morris's views about the 
Sawab,' said the Under-Secretary generously, ‘There is a 
great deal to be said on both sides. I know of old that Miss 
Morris is a great friend of the Sawab.' 

‘You used to be his friend too/ said Lucy. 

*I felt for him,—and do feel for him. All that is very well. I 
ask no one to agree with me on the question itself. I only say 
that Mr. Greystock's mode of treating it was unbecoming.' 

‘I think it was the very best speech I ever read in my life,' 
said Lucy, with headlong energy and heightened colour. 

‘Then, Miss Morris, you and I have very different opinions 
about speeches,' said Lord Fawn, with severity. ‘You have, 
probably, never read Burke's speeches.' 

‘And I don’t want to read them,' said Lucy. 

‘That is another question,' said Lord Fawn; and his tone 
and manner were very severe indeed. 

‘We are talking about speeches in Parliament,' said Lucy. 
Poor Lucy! She knew quite as well as did Lord Fawn that 
Burke had been a House of Commons orator; but in her 
impatience, and from absence of the habit of argument, she 
omitted to explain that she was talking about the speeches of 
the day. 

Lord Fawn held up his hands, and put his head a little on 
one side. ‘My dear Lucy,' said Lady Fawn, ‘you are showing 
your ignorance. Where do you suppose that Mr. Burke's 
speeches were made.^' 

‘Of course I know they were made in Parliament,' said 
Lucy, almost in tears. 

‘If Miss Morris means that Burke's greatest efforts were 
not made in Parliament,—that his speech to the electors of 
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Bristol, for instance, and his opoung address on 4e trial of 
Warren Hastings, were, upon *e whole, supenor to 

‘I didn’t mean anydnng at all,’ said Lucy. , .. , . 

•Lord Fawn is tying to help you, my dear, said Lady 


^Tdon’t want to be helped,’ said Lucy. ‘I only mean ^t 
I thought Mr. Greystock’s speech as good as it c»uld possibly 
be There wasn’t a word in it riiat didn’t seem t(> *ne to 
just what it ought to be. I do think that they bk 
that poor IndiSi prince, and I am veiy glad that somebody 

has had the courage to get up and say so. . u u 

No doubt it would have been better have 

held her tongue. Had she simply been 

she might feve held her own in the arg^ 

Sgainst *e whole Fawn family. She was a fevomte 
X and evai the Under-Secretary would not have hem harf 

uplm her. But there had been more ^ ^ for P~r ^ ^ 
d^ Her heart was so truly concerned m the matter, ^ she 

could not refiain herself from resenth^ an at^ on the 

She h». *.ed hersdt«, 

dear ’’ said Lady Fawn, ‘we won’t say anythi^ more 

tn her brother in a tone which plainly mdicaw a 

her ta<«her hrf be« 

foUow her. but was stopped by Lad, Fawn. 

<1 did not know that Miss Morrm was so parucm- jr 
interested in Mr. ^ rtiild ' said lus mother. 

A^o. en hour 

found Lucy sittmg all alone m me stiU ao-cau 
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She had no candle, and had made no pretence to do anything 
since she had left the room downstairs. In the interval family 
prayers had been read, and Lucy’s absence was unusual and 
contrary to rule. ‘Lucy, my dear, why are you sitting here?’ 
said Lady Fawn. 

‘Because I am unhappy.* 

‘What makes you unhappy, Lucy?’ 

‘I don’t know. I would rather you didn’t ask me. I suppose 
I behaved badly down-stairs.’ 

'My son would forgive you in a moment if you asked 
him.’ 

‘No;—certainly not. I can beg your pardon, Lady Fawn, 
but not his. Of course I had no right to talk about speeches, 
and politics, and this prince in your drawing-room.’ 

‘Lucy, you astonish me,’ 

‘But it is so. Dear Lady Fawn, don’t look like that. I know 
how good you are to me. I know you let me do things which 
other governesses mayn't do;—^and say things; but still I am 
a governess, and I know I misbehaved—to you.’ Then Lucy 
burst into tears. 

Lady Fawn, in whose bosom there was no stony comer or 
morsel of hard iron, was softened at once. ‘My dear, you are 
more like another daughter to me than anything else.' 

‘Dear Lady Fawn!' 

‘But it makes me unhappy when I see your mind engaged 
about Mr. Greystock. There is the truth, Lucy. You should 
not think of Mr. Greystock. Mr. Greystock is a man who has 
his way to make in the world, and could not marry you, even 
if, under other circumstances, he would wish to do so. You 
know how frank I am with you, giving you credit for honest, 
sound good sense. To me and to my girls, who know you as 
a lady, you are as dear a friend as though you were,—^were 
an3rthmg you may please to think. Lucy Morris is to us our 
own dear, dear little friend Lucy. But Mr. Greystock, who is 
a Member of Parliament, could not marry a governess.’ 

‘But I love him so dearly,’ said Lucy, getting up from her 
chair, ‘that his slightest word is to me more than all the 
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words of all the world beade! It is no use. Lady Fa^ 1 do 
love him, and 1 don’t mean to tiy to give it 

had been unable to decide what she had better say or do m 
the presoit emergency. 


T 


CHAPTER VIII 

The conquering bero comes 

E reader will perhaps remember 
-as told that her aunt was down-stairs Fra^ 

I ^mflt AaTvery moment Frank would probabty 

b. U. 9« W ttH to 

to otow^to riter to. ^ to ^ 

^er ^ved. and interrupted Km. He went ^ 
ever, arrives, but on the morrow ne 

[«>imsaiig to <» ^ Ltoe remtod rt home 6o 

^._^..tnrlr came not; and at eleven at Lot 
P’^S f^tSTshould he ever come agsnn, he eho^ 

imght be business, as were^ 

“™t ^wo3d there be fair grouiri for i*n^ 

rfK»k> be 



the CONgUERING HERO COMES 

But surely he would come on the Sunday! She had been cjuite 
sure that the offer was about to be made when that odious old 
harridan had come in and disturbed everything. Indeed, the 
offer had been all but made. She had felt the premonitory 
flutter, had asked herself the important question,—and had 
answered it. She had told herself that the thing would do. 
Frank was not the exact hero that her fancy had painted, 
but he was sufficiently heroic. Everybody said that he would 
work his way up to the top of the tree, and become a rich man. 
At any rate she had resolved;—and then Lady Linlithgow had 

come in! Surely he would come on the Sunday. 

He did not come on the Sunday, but Lord Fawn did come. 
Immediately after morning church Lord Fawn declared his 
intention of returning at once from Fawn Court to town. He 
was very silent at breakfast, and his sisters surmised that he 
was still angry with poor Lucy, Lucy, too, was unlike herself, 
—^was silent, sad, and oppressed. Lady Fawn was serious, and 
almost solenm;—so that there was little even of holy mirth at 
Fawn Court on that Sunday morning. The whole family, 
however, went to church, and immediately on their return 
Lord Fawn expressed his intention of returning to town. All 
the sisters felt that an injury had been done to them by Lucy. 
It was only on Sundays that their dinner-table was graced by 
the male member of the family, and now he was driven away, 
‘I am sorry that you are going to desert us, Frederic,' said 
Lady Fawn. Lord Fawn muttered something as to absolute 
necessity, and went. The afternoon was very dreary at Fawm 
Court. Nothing was said on the subject; but there w as still the 
feeling that Lucy had offended. At four o'clock on that Sunday 
afternoon Lord Fawn was closeted with Lady Eustace. 

The ‘closeting' consisted simply in the fact that Miss Mac- 
nulty was not present. Lizzie fully appreciated the pleasure, 
and utility, and general convenience of having a companion, 
but she had no scruple whatever in obtaining absolute free¬ 
dom for herself when she desired it. ‘My dear,' she would say, 
‘the best friends in the world shouldn't always be together; 
should they? Wouldn't you like to go to the Horticultural?’ 
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Then Miss Macnulty would go to the Horticultural,—or else 
up into her own bed-room. When lizzie was b^mm^ to 
wax wratiifiil again because Frank Greystt^ did not oodm 
L oiti Fawn made his appearance. ‘How kind tins is,* said 
lizzie. ‘I tiiought you were always at Ridunond on Sun&ys. 

*I have just come up finom my mother*s,’ said Lord Fawn, 
twiddling Ws hat. Then lizue, with a pretty eagem^ asked 
after Lady Fawn and the ^k, and bar dear little fiiaid Luty 
Morris. lizrie could be very prettily eager when she pleased. 
She leaned forward her fiice as she asked her questions, ^ 
threw back her loose lustrous lock of hair, with her long h^ 
fingers covered with diamonds,—the di^onds, these, which 
Sir Florian had really given her, or which she h^ proca^ 
fiom Mr. Benjanun in tiie clever manner descnbed m tte 

opening chapter. ‘They are all quite w^, 

Loid Fawn. ‘I believe Miss Moms is quite wdl, thoi^ she 

was a little out of sorts last night.' _ __ 

•She k not ill, I hope.’ said Lizzie, brmgmg the lustrous 


ock forward again. ^ 

'In her temper, I mean,' said Lord Fawn. tr -n. ♦ 

‘Indeed! I hope Miss Lucy is not forgetting hersdf. lmt 

ould be veiy sad, after the great kindi^ ^ w 
Lord Fawn said that it would be very sad, and tiida put to hat 
down upon the floor. It came upon Lizzie at that mom^ as 
by a flash of lightning,—by an electric mes^ £ 

her inteUect by that movement of the 

crie in the way. But now she did mM 

Lord Fawn was at any rate a peer. She had *^*^*^J“ 

ASTthough he was a stupid owl,—she did noth^te 

essential to her flat she should many. Ev® thou^ h» 
husband should give up the diamonds, she would not m such 
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case incur the disgrace of surrendering them herself. She 
would have kept them till she had ceased to be a Eustace. 
Frank had certainly meant it on that Thursday afternoon;— 
but surely he would have been in Mount Street before this if 
he had not changed his mind. We all know that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. 'I have been at Fawn Court 
once or twice,* said Lizzie, with her sweetest grace, and I 
always think it a model of real family happiness. 

'I hope you may be there very often,* said Lord Fawn. 

‘Ah, I have no right to intrude myself often on your mother. 

Lord Fawn.* 

There could hardly be a better opening than this for him 
had he chosen to accept it. But it was not thus that he had 
arranged it,—for he had made his arrangements. There 
would be no feeling of that kind, I am sure, he said. And then 
he was silent. How was he to deploy himself on the ground 
before him so as to make the strategy which he had prepared 
answer the occasion of the day,^ ‘Lady Eustace,* he said, I 
don't know what your views of life may be.* 

‘I have a child, you know, to bring up.' 

‘Ah, yes;—that gives a great interest, of course.’ 

‘He will inherit a very large fortune, Ix)rd Fawn;—too 
large, I fear, to be of service to a youth of one-and-twenty; 
and I must endeavour to fit him for the possession of it. That 
is,—and always must be the chief object of my existence.’ 
Then she felt Aat she had said too much. He was just the man 
who would be fool enough to believe her. 'Not but what it is 
hard to do it. A mother can of course devote herself to her 
child;—^but when a portion of the devotion must be given to 
the preservation of material interests there is less of tender¬ 
ness in it. Don't you think so?' 

‘No doubt,' said Lord Fawn;—'no doubt.' But he had not 
followed her, and was still thinking of his own strategy. ‘It's 
a comfort, of course, to know that one's child is provided for.' 

‘Oh, yes;—^but they tell me the poor little dear will have 
forty thousand a year when he's of age; and w'hen I look at 
him in his little bed, and press him in my arms, and think 
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of all that money, I almost wish tfiat his father had been a 
poor plain goitleman.* Then the handkerchielwas put to her 
^s, and Lonl Fawn had a moment in whidi to odlect turn- 

self. 

myself am a poor man;—for roy rank I mean. 

‘A man with your positimi. Lord Fawn, and your talents 

and genius for business, can never be poor. 

‘My fadier’s property was all Irish, you know. 

'Was it indeed?' . !.•„ 

‘And he was an Irish peer, tiU Lord Melbourne gave bun 
an English peerage.' 

An Irish peer, was he?’ Lizzie understood nothing of this, 

but presumed that an Irish peer was a peer who had not 

sufficient money to Uve upon. LoM Fai^ 
endeavouring to describe his own history m as few words as 

^He was ffiai made Lord Fawn of Richmond, in ^ p^ 
ace of the Urated Kingdom. Fawn Court, you know, belot^ 
to my mother’s father before my moffier s marriage. 
property in Ireland is stOl mine, but there s no place on it. 

was a house, but my father allowed it to tumble 
down. It’s in Tipperary;—not at all a desirable country to 

dear, no! Don’t they murder ffie 
•It’s about five thousand a year, and out of that my mother 

has half for her life.* . ^ , 

•What an exceUent family airangemen^ said 
was so long a pause made between each statement that she 

was forced to make some reply- ^ *^— 1 » 

•You see, for a peer, the fortune is very small indeed. 

•But then you have a salary;— don’t you. 

‘At pi^t I have;-but no one can teU how long ffiat 

“l it •* for «e.ybody •, good that i. dKiiW go « 6^ 

-fold..»««. fo« 
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are a great many people who don *t think so. \ our cousin 
Greystock would do anything on earth to turn us out/ 

‘Luckily, my cousin Frank has not much power," said 
Lizzie. And in saying it she threw into her tone, and into her 
countenance, a certain amount of contempt for Frank as a 
man and as a politician, which w as pleasant to Lord Fa^vn. 

‘Now," said he, ‘I have told you everything about myself 
which I was bound, as a man of honour, to tell before—I—I— 

I _. In short you know what I mean." 

'Oh, Lord Fawn!" 

'I have told you everything. I ow^e no money, but I could 
not afford to marry a wife without an income. I admire you 
more than any woman I ever saw. I love you with all my 
heart." He w^as now standing upright before her, with the 
fingers of his right hand touching his left breast, and there 
was something almost of dignity in his gesture and demeanour. 
‘It may be that you are determined never to marry again. I 
can only say that if you will trust yourself to me,—yourself and 
your child,—I will do my duty truly by you both, and will 
make your happiness the chief object of my existence." When 
she had listened to him thus far, of course she must accept him; 
but he was by no means aw are of that. She sat silent, with her 
hands folded on her breast, looking dowm upon the ground; 
but he did not as yet attempt to seat himself by her. ‘Lady 
Eustace," he continued, ‘may I venture to entertain a hope.?' 

‘May I not have an hour to think of it?" said Lizzie, just 
venturing to turn a glance of her eye upon his face. 

‘Oh, certainly, I will call again w^henever you may bid n'le." 

Now^ she was silent for two or three minutes, during which 
he still stood over her. But he had dropped his hand from his 
breast, and had stooped, and picked up his hat ready for his 
departure. Was he to come again on Monday, or Tuesday, or 
Wednesday? Let her tell him that and he would go. He 
doubtless reflected that Wednesday w^ould suit him best, 
because there would be no House. But Lizzie w as too mag¬ 
nanimous for this. ‘Lord Fawn," she said, rising, ‘you have 
paid me the greatest compliment that a man can pay a w’oman. 
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Coming from you it is doubly predous; first, because of your 

character; and secondly-^ 

'Why secondly?’ -. . t 

‘Secondly, because I can love you.’ Hus said m her 

lowest wHsper, and tfien she moved towards him gentty, ^ 

almost laid her head upon Ms breast. Of course he^ to 

arm round her waist,—but it was first necessary 

should once more disembarrass Mmself of his Iwt, ato then 

her h e?d was upcm Ms breast. 'Dearest lizzie! he smd. 

'Dearest Frederic!’ die murmurrf. 

‘I shall write to my mother to-night, he said. 

‘Do, do;—dear Frederic.’ 

'And die will come to you at once, 1 am sure. 

‘I win recdve her and love bra- as a mother, said 

with an her enerCT- Then 1» Mssed her again,---her fon^ 

and her bps,—and took Ms leave, promising to be wim her at 
any rate on Wednesday. 

'Lady Fawn!’ die smd to herself. 'The name did »t sou^ 

so wen as that of Lady Eustace. But it is much to be a wife; 

and m(»e to be a peeress. 


CHAPTER IX 

Showing what the Miss Fawns said, and what 

Mrs. Hittaway tbou^t 

■TH die wav of duw Lord Fawn was a Hercules,—not, ind^ 
I dimbing trees in the Hesperides, ’ but 

He had told her the exact truth; and tfaoigh sh^ 

with all her clevaness, had not deal anie w 
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when related to her so suddenly, still enough had been said to 
make it quite clear that, when details of business should here¬ 
after be discussed in a less hurried manner, he would be able 
to say that he had explained all his circumstances before he 
had made his offer. And he had been careful, too, as to her 
affairs. He had ascertained that her late husband had certainly 
settled upon her for life an estate worth four thousand a year. 
He knew, also, that eight thousand pounds had been left her, 
but of that he took no account. It might be probable that she 
had spent it. If any of it were left, it would be a godsend. 
Lord Fawn thought a great deal about money. Being a poor 
man, filling a place fit only for rich men, he had been driven 
to think of money, and had become self-denying and parsi¬ 
monious,—perhaps we may say hungry and close-fisted. 
Such a condition of character is the natural consequence of 
such a position. There is, probably, no man who becomes 
naturally so hard in regard to money as he who is bound to 
live among rich men, who is not rich himself, and who is yet 
honest. The weight of the work of life in these circumstances 
is so crushing, requires such continued thought, and makes 
itself so continually felt, that the mind of the sufferer is never 
free from the contamination of sixpences. Of such a one it is 
not fair to judge as of other men with similar incomes. Lord 
Fawn had declared to his future bride that he had half five 
thousand a year to spend,—or the half, rather, of such actual 
income as might be got in from an estate presumed to give 
five thousand a year,—and it may be said Aat an unmarried 
gentleman ought not to be poor with such an income. But 
Lord Fawn unfortunately was a lord, unfortunately was a 
landlord, unfortunately was an Irish landlord. Let him be as 
careful as he might with his sixpences, his pounds would fly 
from him, or, as might, perhaps, be better said, could not be 
made to fly to him. He was veiy careful with his sixpences, 
and was always thinking, not exactly how he might make two 
ends meet, but how to reconcile the strictest personal 
economy with the proper bearing of an Elnglish nobleman. 

Such a man almost naturally looks to marriage as an 
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assistance in the dreary fight. It soon becomes dear to 1^ 
that he cannot many without money, and he learns to tlunk 
that heir»»<?«ps have been invented exactly to suit his case. He 
is conscious of having been subjected to hardship by Fortune, 
and regards female wealth as Ms legitimate mode of escape 
from it. He has got himself, his position, and, perhaps, Ms 
title to dispose of, and they are surely worth so much per 
annum. As for giving anything away, fiiat is out of Ae ques¬ 
tion. He has not been so placed as to be able to pve. But, 
being an honest man, he will, if possible, make a fair bargam. 
Lord Fawn was certainly an honest man, and he had bem 
endeavouring for Ae last six or seven years to make a fen- 
bargain. But Aen it is so hard to dedde what is fair. Who 
is to teU a Loid Fawn how much per annum he ought to re¬ 
gard himself as worth? He had, on one or two occasions, asked 
a Mgh price, but no previous bargain had beoi made. No 
doubt he had come down a little in his demand in suggest^ 
a matrimonial arrangement to a vridow wiA a child, and wiA 
only four Aousand a year. WheAer or no that income was 
here in perpetuity, or only for life, he had not poritively 
known when he made his ofler. The will made by Sir Flonan 
Eustace Ad not refer to Ae property at aU. In Ae natural 
course of things, Ae widow would only have a hfe-mter^ 
in Ae income. Why should Sir Florian make away, m 
nerpetuity, wiA Ms family property? NeverAd^, there 
had been a rumour abroad that Sir Florian had bem vety 
eoierous ; Aat Ae Scotch estate was to go to a second sot m 
Ae event of Aere being a second son;—but Aat oAer^ rt 
was to be at Ae vridow’s own disposal. No doubt, Imd lord 
Fawn been persistent, he might have foimd out the e^rt 
truA. He had, however, calculated Aat he could to 

accept evOT Ae life-income. If more should come of it, so 
muA Ae better for Mm. He might, at any rate, so ai^ 
Ae family matters, Aat his heir, should he have one, shodd 
not at Ms deaA be called upon to pay sometog more than 
half Ae proceeds of Ae feimly property to his mother,—as 

was now done by himself. 
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Lord Fawn breakfasted at Fawn Court on the Monday, and 
his mother sat at the table with him, pouring out his tea. 'Oh, 

Frederic,’ she said, 'it is so important!' 

'Just so;—^very important indeed. I should like you to call 

and see her either to-day or to-morrow .' 

'That’s of course.' 

'And you had better get her down here.’ 

T don't know that she'll come. Ought I to ask the little 

boy?’ 

'Certainly,’ said Lord Fawn, as he put a spoonful of egg 
into his mouth; 'certainly.’ 

'And Miss Macnulty?’ 

‘No; I don’t see that at all. I’m not going to marry Miss 
Macnulty. The child, of course, must be one of us.' 

'And what is the income, Frederic?’ 

'Four thousand a year. Something more, nominally, but 

four thousand to spend.’ 

'You are sure about that?’ 

'Quite sure.’ 

'And for ever?’ 

'I believe so. Of that I am not sure.’ 

'It makes a great dilFerence, Frederic.’ 

'A very great difference indeed. I think it is her own. But, 
at any rate, she is much younger than I am, and there need 
be no settlement out of my property. That is the great thing. 
Don’t you think she's—nice?’ 

'She is very lovely.’ 

‘And clever?’ 

'Certainly veiy clever. I hope she is not self-willed, 
Frederic.’ 

'If she is, we must try and balance it,' said Lord Fawn, 
with a little smile. But, in truth, he had thought nothing 
about any such quali^ as that to which his mother now 
referred. The lady had an income. That was the first and 
most indispensable consideration. She was fairly well-bom, 
was a lady, and was beautiful. In doing Lord Fawm justice, we 
must allow that, in all his attempted matrimonial speculations, 
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some atnmint of fenuiune loveliness had beat coDdaned 
with femlnmp wealth. He had for two years heoi a suitor of 
Violet Fffingham, who was Ae acknowledged beauty of the 

_of Violet F.flingham who, at Ae jn^esoit Ane, wm Ae 

wife of Lord Chiltem; and he had offered himsdf thrice to 
Madame Max Goesler, who was reputed to be as rich as Ae 
was beautiful. In dAer case, Ae fortune would have beat 
greater that whkh he would now win, and Ae moD^ 
would certainly have beai for ever. But in Aese attanpts Im 
had foiled; and Lord Fawn was not a man to dmA hims^ ill- 
used because he Ad not get Ae first good Aii^ for whkh he 

‘1 suppose I may tell the girls?’ said lady Fawn. 

•Yes;— when I am gone. I must be off now, oaiy I could 

not bear not to come and see you.’ 

‘It was so like you, Frederic.’ 

‘And you’ll go to-day?’ 

‘Yes; if you wish it,—cCTtaihly.’ _ ^ 

‘Go up in the carriage, you know, and take one (ff the pris 
wiA you. I would not take more Aan one. Augusta will be 
Ae best You’ll see Clara, I siflppose.’ Clara was Ae manned 

sister, Mrs. Ifittaway. 

‘IfyouwiAit’ 

‘She had better call too,—say on Thursday. It s quite as 
well Aat it should be known. 1 sha’n’t choose to hare more 
delay can be avoided. Well;—bdiere that s all. 

‘I hope Ae’n be a good wife to you, Fredork.’ 

‘I don’t see why she Aouldn’t Good-bye, mo Aw. TA 
Ae trirk I will see Aem next Saturday.’ He Adn’t see tehy 
dus woman he was about to many should not be a 
to him! And yet he knew noAing alxwt her^aw not 
toV«» Ae Aghtest trouble to mAe inqmry. Ae w^ 

nrettv he could see; that she was dever he could understand; 
Aat she lived in Mount Street was a feet; her paratage ^ 
known to him;-^t she was Ae undoAted 
laree income was beyond dispute. But, for aught he kne;^ 

d y. migh t be afflicted by evoy vke to wMA a wmnan can 
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subject. In truth, she was afflicted by so many, that the addi¬ 
tion of all the others could hardly have made her worse tli^ 
she was. She had never sacrificed her beauty to a lover,—she 
had never sacrificed anything to anybody,—nor did she drm . 
It would be difficult, perhaps, to say anythmg else m her 
favour; and yet Lord Fawn was quite content to marry her, 
not having seen any reason why she should not make a good 
wife! Nor had Sir Florian seen any reason;—but she had 

broken Sir Florian’s heart. , ,r • u 

When the girls heard the news, they were half frightened 

and half delighted. Lady Fawn and her daughters lived very 
much out of the world. They also were poor rich people, if 
such a term may be used,—and did not go much into society. 
There was a butler kept at Fawn Court, and a boy in buttons, 
and two gardeners, and a man to look after the cows, and a 
carriage and horses, and a fat coachman. There was a cook 
and a scullery maid, and two lady's maids,—who had to make 
the dresses,—and two housemaids and a daurymaid. There 
was a large old brick house to be kept in order, and handsome 
grounds with old trees. There was, as we know, a governess, 
and there were seven unmarried daughters. With such en¬ 
cumbrances, and an income altogether not exceeding three 
thousand pounds per annum. Lady Fawn could not be rich. 
And yet who would say that an old lady and her daughters 
could be poor with three thousand pounds a year to spend? 
It may be taken almost as a rule by the unennobled ones of 
this country, that the sudden possession of a title would at 
once raise the price of every article consumed twenty per 
cent. Mutton that before cost ninepence would cost tenpence 
a pound, and the mouths to be fed would demand more meat. 
The chest of tea would run out quicker. The labourer’s 
work, which for the farmer is ten hours a day, for the squire 
nine, is for the peer only eight. Miss Jones, when she becomes 
Lady de Jongh, does not pay less than threepence apiece for 
each 'my lady' with which her ear is tickled. Even the baronet 
when he becomes a lord has to curtail his purchases, because 
of increased price, unless he be very wide awake to the affairs 
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of the world. Old Lady Fawn, who would not on any account 
have owed a shdling which she could not p^y* snd who, in die 
midst of her economies, was not dose-fisted, knew veiy 
what she could do and what she could not. The old fam i l y 
carriage and the tw o lady's maids were there,--as necessaries 
of life; but London sodety was not within her reach. It was, 
therefore, the case that they had not heard veiy much about 
Lizzie Eustace. But they had heard something. *I hope 
won't be too fond of going out,' said Amelia, the second girl, 

*Or extravagant,' said Geoigina, the thiid. ^ 

There was some stoiy of her be^ terribly in debt when 
she married Sir Florian Eustace,' said Diana, the fourth. 

Trederic will be sure to see to that,' said Augusta, the 


eldest. 

‘She is veiy beautiful,’ said Lyi^, the fifth. 

‘And clever,’ said Cedha, the sixA. ^ 

« pgaii«y and devemess won’t make a good wife, said 

Amelia, who was Ae wise wie of Ae fanuly. 

‘Frederic will be sure to see Aat she doesn t go wrong, 

said Augusta, who was not wise. 

'Thai Lucy Morris entered the room wiA Nina, Ae^ette 

of Ae fanuly. ‘Oh, Nina, what do you think?’ ^d Lyd^ 
•My dear!’ said Lady Fawn, putting up her hand and 

stopping further indiscreet speedi. 

‘Oh, mamma, what is it?’ askrf Ae cadette. 

‘Surely Lucy may be told,’ srid Lyifia. 

•Wen yes: Lucy may be told certainly. There can be no 

reason why Lwy should not know aU Aat concerns our 

My ^more so as Ae has been for nmy 

intimate wiA Ae lady. My dear, my son is gon^ 

married to Lizdy Eustace. , 

Xoid Fawn wing to many lizzie!’ smd Lu^ 

«tone which certainly Ad not express unmingled satisfecoon. 

‘Unless you forbid the banns.’said Diara. 

‘Is there my reason why he should not? said LaJ F^ 

•bh it» odd. I dito-t tarn ft. d-y 

« __U _nrkfr WpIV tll&t IS. -And “ICIl 
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'Then what, my dear?* 

Tt seems odd;—that *s all. It's all very nice, I dare say, 
and I*m sure I hope they will be happy.* Lady h awn, however, 
was displeased, and did not speak to Lucy again before she 
started with Augusta on the journey to London. 

The carriage first stopped at the door of the married 
daughter in Warwick Square. Now, Mrs. Hittaway, whose 
husband was chairman of the Board of Civil Appeals and 
who was very well known at all Boards and among official 
men generally, heard much more about things that were going 
on than did her mother. And, having been emancipated from 
maternal control for the last ten or twelve years, she could 
express herself before her mother with more confidence than 
would have become the other girls. 'Mamma,* she said, 
‘you don't mean it!’ 

‘I do mean it, Clara. Why should I not mean it?* 

‘She is the greatest vixen in all London.' 

‘Oh, Clara!' said Augusta. 

‘And such a liar,* said Mrs. Hittaway, 

There came a look of pain across Lady Fawn's face, for 
Lady Fawn believed in her eldest daughter. But yet she 
intended to fight her ground on a matter so important to her 
as was this. ‘There is no word in the English language,* she 
said, ‘which conveys to me so little of defined meaning as that 
word vixen. If you can, tell me what you mean, Clara.' 

‘Stop it, mamma.' 

‘But why should I stop it,—even if I could?' 

‘You don't know her, mamma.' 

‘She has visited at Fawn Court, more than once. She is a 
friend of Lucy's.' 

‘If she is a friend of Lucy Morris, mamma, Lucy Morris 
shall never come here.* 

‘But what has she done? I have never heard that she has 
behaved improperly. What does it all mean? She goes out 
ever3rwhere. I don't think she has had any lovers. Frederic 
would be the last man in the world to throw himself away 
upon an ill-conditioned young woman.* 
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'Frederic can see just as far as some other men, and not a 
bit farther. Of course she has an income,—for her life. 

‘ I believe it is her own altogether, Clara.’ 

‘She says so, I don’t doubt. I believe she is the greatest 
liar about London. You find out about her jewels before ^e 
married poor Sir Florian, and how much he had to pay for 
her; or rather. I’ll find out. If you want to know, mamma, 

YOU iust ask her own aunt. Lady Lanhthgow. 

-We all know, my dear, that Lady Linlithgow quarrelled 

with her/ , , • ^ 

‘It’s my belief that she is over head and ears m debt agaim 

But I’ll learn. And when I have found out, I shall not sm^e 

to teU Frederic. Orlando wUl find out all about it. ^l^o 

was the Christian name of Mrs. Hittaway’s husband. ^ 

Camperdown, 1 have no doubt, knows all the ms and oute of 

her story. ’The long and the short of it is tins, mamma, i^t 

I've heid quite e^ about Lady Eustace to feel certam 

that Frederic would live to repent it.’ 

‘But what can we do?’ said Lady Fawn. 

‘Break it off,’ said Mrs. Hittaway. 

Her daughter’s violence of speech had a most 
effect upon poor Lady Fawn. As has been said, she did beheve 
Si Mrs^iSway. She knew that Mrs. Hitta^y conv^- 
sant with the things of the world, and heard tidmgs ^y 
which never found their way down to 

her son went about quite as much as did her daughter. Tt 
Ladv Eustace was such a reprobate as wras now 
2^lS^L»r<i Fawn heart the tn«h! ^ then 

altidy given in her own adheato. 

call. ‘Do you mean that you won t go to her. 7 

^*‘As Lady Eustace,—certainly not. If Frederic d^ 

her of coJse I must know her. That’s a 

hSs’to make the best one can of a bad bargam. I don t doubt 

they’d be separated before two years were owr. 

•Oh dear how dreadful!' exclaimed Augusta. 

LadV FawTi, after much consideration, was of opimon 
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she must carry out her intention of calling upon her son’s 
intended bride in spite of all the evil things that had been 
said. Lord Fawn had undertaken to send a message to Mount 
Street, informing the lady of the lionour intended for her. 
And in truth Lady Fawn was somewhat curious now to see 
the household of the woman, who might perhaps do her the 
irreparable injury of ruining the happiness of her only son. 
Perhaps she might learn something by looking at the woman 
in her own drawing-room. At any rate she would go. But 
Mrs. Hittaway’s words had the effect of inducing her to leave 
Augusta where she was. If there were contamination, why 
should Augusta be contaminated? Poor Augusta! She liad 
looked forward to the delight of embracing her future sister- 
in-law;—and would not have enjoyed it the less, perhaps, 
because she had been told that the lady was false, profligate, 
and a vixen. As, however, her position was that of a girl, she 
was bound to be obedient,—though over thirty years old,— 
and she obeyed. 

Lizzie was of course at home, and Miss Macnulty w as of 
course visiting the Horticultural Gardens or otherwise en¬ 
gaged. On such an occasion Lizzie would certainly be alone. 
She had taken great pains with her dress, studying not so 
much her own appearance as the character of her visitor. She 
was very anxious, at any rate for the present, to win golden 
opinions from Lady Fawn. She w'as dressed richly, but very 
simply. Ever}'thing about her room betokened wealth; but 
she had put away the French novels, and had placed a Bible 
on a little table, not quite hidden, behind her own seat. 'I'he 
long lustrous lock was tucked up, but the diamonds were still 
upon her fingers. She fully intended to make a conquest of 
her future mother-in-law and sister-in-law;—for the note 
which had come up to her from the India Office had told her 
that Augusta would accompany Lady Fawn. 'Augusta is my 
favourite sister,* said tlie enamoured lover, 'and I hope that 
you two will always be friends." Lizzie, when she had read 
this, had declared to herself that of all the female oafs she had 
ever seen, Augusta Fawn was tlie greatest oaf. When she 
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found riiat Lady Fawn was altHie, die ^d not betray hers^ 
or ask for foe beloved ftiend of die future. ‘Dear, dear L^ 
Fawn!’ she said, dirowing herself into the aims and nesdii^ 

herself against the bosom of the old lady. 
happiness perfect’ Thm she retreated a htde,^ 
die hand she had grasped between her own, a^ lookii®^ 
into the face of her future mother-in4aw. ‘When he asked 
me to be his wife, the first thing I thought of was wheti^ you 
would come to me at once.’ Her voice as she thus ^ke was 
nerfect Her manner was almost perfect Perhaps th^ was 
rS too much of gesture, too much glkfing inotio^^ 
violoit an appeal widi die eyes, too dose a pr^sur e of ^ 
hand. No si^on. however, of all this woiM have t^ 

Lady Fawn had she come to Mount Strrot 

Warwidi Square <hi the way. But diose horrible words ofto 

daughter ^ ringing in her ears, and she did not know how 

to conduct herself. , ., 

•Of course I came as soon as he told me, Ae^d. 

•And you will be a mother to me?* dema^ed Li^ 

Poor Lady Fawn! There was enough of naMty about 

her to have^nabled her to undertake 
feel sympathy. And she could fed sympad^ 

STw^Ln notat all prone to inquire tooam^ast^ 

merits rf a sMi’s wife. But what was she to do aftCT ^cai* 

not a decdtfill wom^‘My dear, she said, I hope yon 

make him a good wife.’ ».,*T:~;emadediebestofit 

It was not very aioouragu^, 

I, wXt do5w d»t F.-m in» a ^ 

she was not dbaHKWitoii 8®®^ 

StSTlt 1. the gawrU dasbn of sod. a one 

existing e*a ^ ^ 
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would he wish me to do and to be? You know his noble nature, 

and I must look to you for guidance.’ 

Lady Fa\vn was embarrassed. She had now seated herseli on 

the sofa, and Lizzie was close to her, almost enveloped within 
her mantle. ‘My dear,’ said Lady Fawn, ‘if you will endeavour 
to do your duty by him, I am sure he will do his by j'ou.’ 

‘I know it. I am sure of it. And I will; I will. ^ ou will let 
me love you, and call you mother? A peculiar perfume came 
up from Lizzie’s hair which Lady Fawn did not like. Her own 
girls, perhaps, were not given to the use of much perfumery. 
She shifted her seat a little, and Lizzie was compelled to 
sit upright, and without support. Hitherto Lfady Fa^^ n had 
said very little, and Lizzie’s part was one difficult to play. 
She had heard of that sermon read every Sunday evening at 
Fawn Court, and she believed that Lady Fawn was peculiarly 
religious. ‘There,’ she said, stretching out her hand backwards 
and clasping the book which lay upon the small table,—‘there; 
that shall be my guide. That will teach me how to do my duty 
by my noble husband/ 

Lady Fawn in some surprise took the book from Lizzie s 
hand, and found that it was the Bible. ‘You certainly can't 
do better, my dear, than read your Bible,' said Lady Fawn,— 
but there w as more of censure than of eulogy in the tone of her 
voice. She put the Bible down ver}'^ quietly, and asked Lady 
Eustace w^hen it w ould suit her to come down to Fawn Court. 
Lady Fawn had promised her son to give the invitation, and 
could not now% she thought, avoid giving it. 

‘Oh, I should like it so much!' said Lizzie. ‘Whenever it 
will suit you, I wdll be there at a minute's notice.' It w^as then 
arranged that she should be at Fa^vn Court on that day w eek, 
and stay for a fortnight. ‘Of all things that w hich I most desire 
now/ said Lizzie, ‘is to know you and the dear girls,—and to 
be loved by you all.' 

Lady Eustace, as soon as she w^as alone in the room, stood 
in the middle of it, scowling,—for she could scowl. ‘I'll not 
go near them,' she said to herself,—‘nasty, stupid, dull, puri¬ 
tanical drones. If he don't like it, he may lump it. After all it's 
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no such great catch/ Then she sat down to reflect whether it 
was or was not a catch. As soon as ever Lord Fawn had left her 
after the engagement was made, she had begun to tell herself 
that he was a poor creature, and Aat she had done wrong. 
'Only five thousand a year!' she said to herself;—for she faad 
not perfectly understood that little explanation which he had 
given respecting his income. 'It s nothing for a lord. And 
now again she murmured to herself. It s my money he s after. 
He '11 find out tiiat I know how to keep what I've got in my 
own hands.' Now that Lady Fawn had been cold to her, sIk 
thought still less of the proposed marriage. But Acre was this 
inducement for her to go on wiA it. If Aey, Ae Fawn women, 
Aought Aat Aey could break it off, she would let Aem know 

Aat Aey had no such power. 

‘Well, mamma, you've seen her?' said Mrs. Hittaway. 
‘Yes, my dear; I've seen her. I had seen her twro or three 

times before, you know.' 

'And you are still in love vdA her?' 

'I never said Aat I was in love wiA her, Clara.' 

‘And what has been fixed?' 

‘She is to come down to Fawn Court next week, and stay 
a fortnight wi A us. Then we shall find out what she is. 

•That will be best, mamma,' said Augusta. 

‘Mind, mamma; you understand me. I shall tell Frederic 

plainly just what I think. Of course he will be off^ed, and 
if Ae marriage goes on, Ae offence will remain,—till he finds 

out Ae tniA.' , , cn. 

'I hope he'll find out no such tniA,' said ^y Fawn, ane 

was, however, quite unable to say a word in beh^ of her 

future daughter*4n4aw. She said notlung as to Aat little scene 

wiA the Bible, but she never foigot it. 





CHAPTER X 

Lizzie and her Lover 

D uring the reniRindcr of that Monday and all the Tuesday, 
Lizzie’s mind was, upon the whole, averse to matrimony. 
She had told Miss Macnulty of her prospects, with some 
amount of exultation; and the poor dependant, though slie 
knew that she must be turned out into the street, had con¬ 
gratulated her patroness. 'The Vulturess will take you in 
again, when she knows you've nowhere else to go,' Lizzie had 
SBid, —displaying, indeed, some accurate discernment of her 
aunt’s character. But after Lady Fawn's visit she spoke of the 
marriage in a different tone. ‘Of course, my dear, I shall have 
to look very close after the settlement.’ 

‘I suppose the lawyers will do that,’ said Miss Macnulty. 
*Yes;—^lawyers! That’s all very well. 1 know what lawyers 
are. I’m not going to trust any lawyer to give aw^ay my 
property. Of course we shall live at Portray, because his place 
is in Ireland;—^and nothing shall take me to Ireland. I told 
him that from the very first. But I don’t mean to give up my 
own income. I don’t suppose he'll venture to suggest such a 
thing.’ And then again she grumbled. ‘It's all very well being 
in the Cabinet-!' 

‘Is Lord Fawn in the Cabinet?' asked Miss Macnulty, who 
in such matters was not altogether ignorant. 

‘Of course he is,’ said Lizzie, with an angry gesture. It 
may seem unjust to accuse her of being stupidly unacquainted 
with circumstances, and a liar at the same time; but she was 
both. She said that Lord Fawoi was in the Cabinet because she 
had heard some one speak of him as not being a Cabinet 
Minister, and in so speaking appear to slight his political 
position. Lizzie did not know how much her companion knew, 
and Miss Macnulty did not comprehend the depth of the 
ignorance of her patroness. Thus the lies which Lizzie told 
were amazing to Miss Macnulty. To say that Lord Fawn was 
in the Cabinet, w hen all the world knew that he was an Under- 
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Secretary! What good could a woman get from an assertion 
so plainly, so manifesdy false? But Lizae knew nothing of 
Under-Secretaries. Lord Fawn was a lord, and even 
moners were in Ae Cabinet- ‘Of course he is,* smd lizzie; 
'but I sha’n’t have my drawing-room made a Cabinet Th^ 
Aa’n’t come here.’ And Aen s^ain on Ae Tuesday ev^ung 
Ae displayed her indepoidence. ‘As for those women down at 
Ridunond, I don't mean to be overrun by Aem, 1 can tdl you. 

I said I would go Acre, and of course I shall keep n^ word.* 
‘I AmV you had better go,’ said Miss Macnulty. 

‘Of course, I shall go. I don’t want anybody to tell me 
where I’m to go, my dear, and where I’m not But it’ll be 
about Ae first and Ae last visit. And as for Imi^iiig those 
dowdy out in London, it’s Ae last thing I shall tWnk of 
doing. Indeed, I doubt wheAer they can afford to drm them¬ 
selves.’ As Ae went up to bed on Ae Tuesday evoung. Miss 
Macnultv doubted wheAer Ae matA would go <hi. Ste never 
beUeved her friend’s statements; but if spoken words irnght be 
supposed to mean anything. Lady Eustace’s words mi that 
Tuesday betokened a strong disUke to evcjyAing ^pertain¬ 
ing to Ae Fawn family. She had even liAculed lord Fi^ 
himself, that he understood notlung about anytime 

beyond Iris office. ... ■_u 

And, in truA, Lizzie almost had made up her mind to break 

it off. All Aat Ae would gain Ad not seem to wdgh down 

wiA sufficient preponderance all Aat she would lose. SuA 

were her feelings on Ae Tuesday night. But on the We«toe^ 

day monring she received a note whkh Arcw her bads 

violently upon Ae Fawn interest. Hie note was as firHows: 

‘Messrs*. Camperdown and Son present Aeir complimoite to 

Lady Eustace. *rhey have received insmictions to proceM ^ 

law for Ae recovery of Ae Eustace Aamonds, now m Lady 

Eustace’s hands, and vriU feel obliged to Lady E^oe if dw 

win communicate to Aem Ae name and address of hm a^m^. 

68, New Square, May SO, 186—.’ The effect o s no 

was to drive Lizzie back upon Ae Fawn mtc^ She w^ 

frightened about Ae diamonds, and was, neveiAeless, almost 
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determined not to surrender them. At any rate, in such a 
strait she would want assistance, either in keeping mem or in 
giving them up. The lawyer's letter afflicted her with a sense 
of weakness, and there was strength in the Favm connexion. 
As Lord Fa^Ti was so p>oor, perhaps he would adhere to the 
jeweb. She knew that she could not fight Mr. Camperdowm 
\\ith no other assistance than what Messrs. Mowbray and 
Mopus might give her, and therefore her heart softened 
towards her betrothed. ‘I suppose Frederic will be here to-day,' 
she said to Miss Macnulty, as they sat at breakfast together 
about noon. Miss Macnulty nodded. ‘You can have a cab, you 
know, if you like to go anyv^’here.' Miss Macnulty said she 
thought she would go to the National Gallery. And you can 
walk back, you know,' said lizzie. ‘I can walk there and back 
too,* said Miss Macnulty,—in regard to whom it may be said 
that the last ounce would sometimes almost break the horse's 

back. 

‘Frederic' came and was received very graciously. Lizzie 
had placed Mr. Camperdown's note on the little table behind 
her, beneath the Bible, so that she might put her hand upon it 
at once, if she could make an opportunity of showing it to her 
future husband. ‘Frederic' sat himself beside her, and the 
intercourse for awhile was such as might be looked for betw^een 
two lovers of whom one was a widow, and the other an Under¬ 
secretary of State from the India Office. They were loving, 
but discreetly amatory, talking chiefly of things material, 
each flattering the other, and each hinting now' and again at 
certain little circumstances of which a more accurate knowledge 
seemed to be desirable. The one was conversant with things 
in general, but was slow; the other was quick as a lizard in 
turning hither and thither, but knew almost nothing. When 
she told Lord Fawn that the Ayrshire estate w'as ‘her own, to 
do what she liked with,’ she did not know that he would 
certainly find out the truth from other sources before he 
married her. Indeed, she was not quite sure herself w hether 
the statement was true or false, though she would not have 
made it so frequently had her idea of the truth been a fixed 
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It had all been explained to her;—but Aere had been 
so m etbing about a secraid son, and Aere was no second sa& 
Perhaps she might have a secxmd son yet,—a fiiture htfle 
Loid Fawn, and he ndght inherit it. In regard to hones^, Ae 
man was superior to Ae woman, because Ms purpose was 
declared, and he toW no lies;—but the one was as meroenaiy 
as Ae other. It was not love Aat had tetm^t Lord Fawn to 

Mount Street. . , , .j, u i,..j 

•What is Ae name of 3^ur place m Ireland, she asked. 

There is no house, you know.’ 

‘But there was one, Frederic?* 

The town-land where Ae house used to be, is caued 

Killeasoit. The old demesne is called IQUaud. 

‘What pretty names! and—and-; does it go a great 

many nnles?* Lord Fawn explained Aat it did a good 
many "lilps up into the mountains. ‘How beautifiiUy i>OTBan- 
dct’add Lizae. ‘But Ae people Bve on Ae mountam and pay 


Lord Fawn asked no such inept queslirais rrapec^ ^ 
Avrshire property, but he Ad incpdre who was I^e s soh<^ 
JT 'Of rourse there wffl be things to setdrf, 

W my lawyer had better see yours. Mr. Camperdown 

** ^Mr Campeidown!’ almost shrieked Lizrie. Lord Fawn 
Ae^e^lainS wi A some amazement. Aat Mr. Camperdo^ 

S^M?lawyer. As fer as his b^ef “ 

nuired wheAer Lizzie had a^ obje^^ to Mr. &m^^ 
•That vS make it aU Ae easier. I should dunk.* said Lord 


taow tow *.t may bj.- 

tor mmd to work upon the 

md, eM think. iSr. He wishes » rob me now of a anng 

Lori F»m dow^. 
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very valuable thing. 1*11 tell you all about it, Frederic. 
Of course 1*11 tell you everything now. I never could keep 
back an 3 rthing from one that I loved. It *s not my nature. 
There; you might as well read that note.* Then she put her 
hand back and brought Mr. Camperdown's letter from under 
the Bible. Lord Fawn read it very attentively, and as he read 
it there came upon him a great doubt. What sort of woman 
was this to whom he had engaged himself because she was 
possessed of an income? That Mr. Camperdown should be in 
the wrong in such a matter was an idea which never occurred 
to Lord Fawn. There is no form of belief stronger than that 
which the ordinary English gentleman has in the discretion 
and honesty of his own family lawyer. What his lawyer tells 
him to do, he does. What his lawyer tells him to sign, he 
signs. He buys and sells in obedience to the same direction, 
and feels perfectly comfortable in the possession of a guide 
who is responsible and all but divine. ‘What diamonds are 
they?* asked Lord Fawn in a very low voice. 

‘They are my own,—^altogether my owm. Sir Florian gave 
them to me. ^^en he put them into my hands, he said that 
they were to be my own for ever and ever. “There,** said he, 
—“those are yours to do what you choose with them.** After 
that they oughtn't to ask me to give them back,—ought they? 
If you had been married before, and your wdfe had given you 
a keepsake,—^to keep for ever and ever, would you give it up 
to a lawyer? You would not like it;—^would you, Frederic?* 
She had put her hand on his, and was looking up into his face 
as she asked the question. Again, perhaps, the acting was a 
little overdone; but there were the tears in her eyes, and the 
tone of her voice was perfect. 

‘Mr. Camperdown calls them Eustace diamonds,—family 
diamonds^* said Lord Fawn. ‘What do they consist of? What 
are they worth?’ 

‘I'll show them to you,* said Lizzie, jumping up and huny- 
ing out of the room. Lord Fawn, when he was alone, rubb^ 
his hands over his eyes and thought about it all. It would be 
a veiy harsh measure, on the part of the Eustace family and 
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of Mr. Camperdown, to demand from her Ae surrento of 
any trinket whidi her late husband might have given her in the 
manner she had described. But it was, to Ms tMnIdng, most 
improbable Aat Ae Eustace people or Ae lawyer should be 
harsh to a widow bearing Ae Eustace name. The Eustaces 
were Iw disposition lavish, and old Mr. Camperdown was not 
one who would be strict in claiming little iMngs for rich 
dients. And yet here was Ms letter, Areatemng Ae widow cS 
the late baronet with legal proceedings for the recoveiy of 
iewels wMd» had beai given by Sir Florian Mmself to Ms 
‘as a keepsake! Perhaps Sir norian had made some imstake, 
and had caused to be set in a ring or brooch for Ms bnde soine 
jewel wMch he had Aought to be Ms own, but wMch had, m 
truA, been an heirloom. If so, Ae jewel should, of co^, be 
surrendered,-or replaced by one of equal valu^ He ^ 
makine out some such solution, when Lizzte returned wA Ae 
morw^ case in her hand. Tt was Ae manner m wMch he 
gave it to me,' said Lizzie, as she opened Ae dasp, wMch 

makes its value to me.’ . , , i. i_ 

Lord Fawn knew nothing about jewels, but even he knew 

Aat if Ae circle of stones wMch he saw, wA a 
appended to it, was constituted of real drarnonds. 

be of great value. And it occurred to Mm at that 
such a necklace is not given by a husband^ to a ^ ® 

a bracelet, a lover or a loving lord may brmg m Ms pocket 
BrS an ornament as Ais on wMch Lo^ was^n^ 

lookuir is gives in another sort of way. He felt s^ 

Ae stones. 'Do you know what it is worth. ^1^ 

‘Frederic,’ in Ms present position m regard to 


stantial property, ‘I dunk 1 
thousand pounds, she replic 
—thousand—pounds 

upon them. 
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‘That’s what I am told,—^by a jeweller/ 

‘By what jeweller?' 

man had to come and see them,—about some repairs, 
or something of that kind. Poor Sir Florian wished it. And he 

said so.' 

‘What was the man's name?' 

‘I forget his name,' said Lizzie, who w’as not quite sure 
whether her acquaintance with Mr. Benjamin would be con¬ 
sidered respectable. 

‘Ten thousand pounds! You don't keep them in the house; 
—do you?' 

‘I have an iron case upHStairs for them; ever so heavy. 

‘And did Sir Florian give you the iron case?' 

Lizzie hesitated for a moment. ‘Yes,' said she. That is, 
no. But he ordered it to be made; and then it came,—after he 

was—dead.' 

‘He knew their value, then?' 

‘Oh, dear, yes. Though he never named any sum. He told 
me, however, that they were very—very valuable/ 

Lord Fawn did not immediately recognise the falseness of 
every word that the woman said to him, because he was slow 
and could not think and hear at the same time. But he was 
at once involved in a painful maze of doubt and almost of 
dismay. An action for the recovery of jewels brought against 
the lady whom he was engaged to marry, on behalf of the 
family of her late husband, would not suit him at all. To have 
his hands quite clean, to be above all evil report, to be respect¬ 
able, as it were, all round, was Lord Fawn's special ambition. 
He was a poor man, and a greedy man, but he would have 
abandoned his official salary at a moment's notice, rather than 
there should have fallen on him a breath of public opinion 
hinting that it ought to be abandoned. He was especially 
timid, and lived in a perpetual fear lest the newspapers should 
say something hard of him. In that matter of the Sawab he had 
been very wretched, because Frank Greystock had accused him 
of being an administrator of tyranny. He would have liked his 
wife to have ten thousand pounds' worth of diamonds very 
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well; but he would rather go without a wife for ew,—and 
without a wife's fortune,—than marry a woman subject to an 
acdon for rlaiming diamonds not her own. ‘I think,’ said h^ 
at last, ‘that if you were to put them into Mr. Campadown’s 

hands- 

‘Into Mr. Camperdown’s hands!’ 

‘And then let the matter be settled by arbitration 

‘Arbitration? That means going to law?’ 

•No dearest,—tiiat means not going to law. ’The dianumds 
would’be entrusted to Mr. Camperdown. And then some one 
would be appomted to decide wh^e property they were.* 
‘They’re my property,’ said lizae. 

‘But he says they belong to the femily.’ 

‘He’ll say anytiting,’ said Lizzie. 

•My dearest girl, there can’t be a more respectable ^ 
than Mr. Camperdown. You must do something of the kmd, 

^ ‘I sha’n’t do anything of the kind,’said Lizzie. S^ndr^ 

Eustace gave them to me, and I shah keep ^m. ^ did 
not look at her lover as she spoke; but he looked at her. and 

did not like the change which he saw o" 

And he did not like thedrcumstances m which ^ 
self placed. ‘Why should Mr. Camperdown mteriere? con¬ 
tinued Lizzie. ‘If they don’t belor^ to me. ^ 

son;—and who has so good a right to keep them fo 

steS not te kept in a ^vate house like this at all, 

if they are worth all that money. 

‘Ifl weretoletthemgo,Mr Campe^wni^d^^ 

There’s nothing he wouldn’t do to get ^T’j 
hope you’U stand to me. and not see me mjured. Of course I 

only want them for my darling dnld.’ ...h 

disturbed in his mind. He could only suggest ttot te hims^ 
would go and see Mr. Camperdown, and asoertam "'ji 

,0 be ,Le. To b. 

Camperdown could do no evil;—tifl UzJie, m n 
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asked him whether he believed Mr. Camperdown’s word 
before hers. ‘I think he would understand a matter of busmess 

better than you,’ said the prudent lover. 

‘He wants to rob me,’ said Lizzie, ‘and I shall look to you 

to prevent it/ j -n 

When Lord FawTi took his leave,—which he did not do till 

he had counselled her again and again to leave the matter in 

Mr. Camperdown’s hands,—^the two were not in good accord 

together. It was his fixed purpose, as he declared to her, to 

see Mr. Camperdown; and it was her fixed purpose,—so, at 

least, she declared to him,—^to keep the diamonds, in spite of 

Mr. Camperdown. ‘But, my dear, if it's decided against you 

-’ said Lord Fawn gravely. 

‘It can't be decided against me, if you stand by me as 3^ou 

ought to do.' 

‘I can do nothing,’ said Lord Fawn, in a tremor. Then 
Lizzie looked at him,—and her look, which was very eloquent, 
called him a poltroon as plain as a look could speak. Then they 
parted, and the signs of affection between them were not 

satisfactory. 

The door was hardly closed behind him before Lizzie began 
to declare to herself that he shouldn't escape her. It was not 
yet twenty-four hours since she had been telling herself that 
she did not like the engagement and would break it off; and 
now she was stamping her little feet, and clenching her little 
hands, and swearing to herself by all her gods, that this 
wretched, timid lordling should not get out of her net. She 
did, in truth, despise him because he would not clutch the 
jew'els. She looked upon him as mean and paltry because he 
was willing to submit to Mr. Camperdown. But still she was 
prompted to demand all that could be demanded from her 
engagement,—because she thought that she perceived a some¬ 
thing in him which might produce in him a desire to be relieved 
from it. No! he should not be relieved. He should marry 
her. And she would keep the key of that iron box with the 
diamonds, and he should find what sort of a noise she would 
ake, if he attempted to take it from her. She closed the 
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very important without thinking about it a great deal. But 
I am sure it will be better for my darling little Florian in every 
way; and as for myself, I have felt for the last two years how 
unfitted I have been to manage everything myself. I have 
therefore accepted an offer made to me by Lord Fawn, who is, 
as you know, a peer of Parliament, and a most distinguished 
member of Her Majesty's Government; and he is, too, a 
nobleman of very great influence in every respect, and has a 
property in Ireland, extending over ever so many miles, and 
running up into the mountains. His mansion there is called 
Killmage, but I am not sure that I remember the name quite 
rightly. I hope I may see you there some day, and the dear 
bishop. I look forward with delight to doing something to 
make those dear Irish happier. The idea of rambling up into 
our own mountains charms me, for nothing suits my disposi¬ 
tion so well as that kind of solitude. 

‘Of course Lord Fawn is not so rich a man as Sir Florian, 
but I have never looked to riches for my happiness. Not but 
what Lord Fawn has a good income from his Irish estates; 
and then, of course, he is paid for doing Her Majesty’s 
Government;—so there is no fear that he will have to live 
upon my jointure, which, of course, would not be right. Pray 
tell the dear bishop and dear Margaretta all this, with my 
love. You will be happy, I know, to hear that my little Flo is 
quite well. He is already so fond of his new papa!*—^Lizzie's 
turn for l3dng was exemplified in this last statement, for, as it 
happened. Lord Fawn had never yet seen the child. 

‘Believe me to be always your most affectionate niece, 

Eli. Eustace.* 

There were two other letters,—one to her uncle, the dean, 
and the other to her cousin Frank. There was great doubt 
in her mind as to the expediency of writing to Frank Grey- 
stock; but at last she decided that she would do it. The 
letter to the dean need not be given in full, as it was very 
simUar to that written to the bishop's wife. The same mention 
was made of her intended husband's peerage, and the same 
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aHusion to Her Majesty's Govenuneiit.-a pW;«Jich ^ 
had heaid from Lord Fawn himself. She spoke of the ^ 
Droperty, but in terms less glowing than she bad m 
to the lady, and ended by asking for her unde s oon- 

eratulltion-and blessing- Her letter to Frank was ^ follows, 
and. doubtless, as she wrote it, there was pre^t to h er^mmd a 
reniembrance of the fact that he himself might have offered to 

her, and have had her if he would. 

‘My dear Cousin, . 

‘As 1 would raffier that you should hear my news ^m 

myself than from any one else. I write to teU y<m^t lam 

g Jing to be married to Lord Fawn. Of coi^ I know 

you ^ think Zt he is quite able to take care of your p~r 

Utde cousin. It was only settled a day or two sm 
has been coming on ever so long. You understand ad a^t 
diaf—don’t y<m? Of course you must come to my weddi^, 

«ceDt YOU. And you must be great friends un* Lord 

-and see somebody else too! Only, you naughty ooz. 


you musm I oreaR - poor girl’s h^ ^ 

*Eli. Eustace/ 

i„ »pedu.W •» 

making the best Of her Virtues, had dedared that sue oi 
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have lovers. Hitherto that had been true of her;—but her 
mind had not the less dwelt on the delight of a lover. She still 
thought of a possible Corsair who would be willing to give 
up all but his vices for her love, and for whose sake she would 
be willing to share even them. It was but a dream, but never¬ 
theless it pervaded her fancy constantly. Lord Fawn,—peer 
of Parliament, and member of Her Majesty s Government, 
as he ^vas,—could not have been such a lover to her. Might 
it not be possible that there should exist sometliing of romance 
between her and her cousin Frank? She was the last woman 
in the world to run away witli a man, or to endanger her 
position by a serious indiscretion; but there might, perhaps, 
be a something between her and her cousin,—a liaison quite 
correct in its facts, a secret understanding, if nothing more,— 
a mutual sympathy, which should be chiefly sliown in the 
abuse of all their friends,—and in this she could indulge her 
passion for romance and poetry. 


CHAPTER XI 

Lord Fawn at bis Office 

T he news was soon all about London,—as Lizzie had in¬ 
tended. She had made a sudden resolve that Lord Fawn 
should not escape her, and she had gone to work after the 
fashion we have seen. Frank Greystock had told John Eustace, 
and John Eustace had told Mr. Camperdown before Lord 
Fawn himself, in the slow prosecution of his purpose, had 
consulted the lawyer about the necklace. ‘God bless my soul;— 
—^Lord Fawn!* the old lawyer had said when the news was 
communicated to him. ‘Well,—^yes;—he wants money. I don't 
envy him; that’s all. We shall get the diamonds now, John. 
Lord Fawn isn’t the man to let his wife keep what doesn't 
belong to her.’ Then, after a day or two, Lord Fawn had him¬ 
self gone to Mr. Camperdown’s chambers. ‘I believe I am to 
congratulate you, my lord,’ said the lawyer, ‘I'm told you are 
going to marry-; well, I mustn’t really say another of my 
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dients, but the widow of one of them. Lady Eustace is a very 
beautiful woman, and she has a veiy pretty income too. She 
has the whole of the Scotch property for her life.’ 

‘It’s only for her life, I suppose?* sadd lord Fawn. 

‘Oh, no, no;—of course not. There’s beai some mistake on 
her part;—at least, so I’ve been told. Women never under¬ 
stand. It’s an as clear as daylight. Had there b^ a sect^ 
son, the second son would have had it. As it is, it goes widi 
the rest of the property—just as it ought to do, you hum. 
Four thousand a year isn’t so bad, you know, conadenng that 
she isn’t more than a girl yet, and that she hadn’t sixpence of 
her own. When the alniral died, there wasn’t sixpence. Lord 

Fawn.’ 

‘So I have heard.’ - • w. 

‘Not sixpence. It’s aH Eustace money. She h^ six or aght 

thousand pounds, or something like that, besidra. She s as 

lovely a young widow as I ever saw,—and very dever. 

‘Yes;—she is clever.’ 

‘Bv-Ae-bye, Lord Fawn, as you have done me me l^ow 
of calling,—there’s a stupid nristake about some fern y 

respect to them that I’ve come,’ said Lorf Fa^. 

Then Mr. Camperdown, in his easy, ofH^d way, 
no blame to the lady in die hearing of her future husband, ai^ 
declaring his opinion that she was doubtle^ unaw^ of to 

but said 

!!Sids more real had ever come from Golconda, ot passrf 
^ueh Mr. Garnett’s hands. ‘They are « ^ ’“TIT 

‘She has ^t mto bad hands,’-contmurf Mr. 
now*—and if she’ll only come to me, tell her I “7 
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thing I can to make things straight and comfortable for hen 
If she likes to have another lawyer, of course, that’s all right. 
Only make her understand who Mowbray and Mopus are. 
It’s quite out of the question, Lord Fawn, that your wife 
should have anything to do with Mowbray and Mopus.' 
Every word that Mr. Camperdowm said was gospel to Lord 

Fawn. 

And yet, as the reader will understand, Mr. Camperdown 
had by no means expressed his real opinion in this interview. 
He had spoken of the widow in friendly terms^—declaring 
that she was simply mistaken in her ideas as to the duration of 
her interest in the Scotch property, and mistaken again about 
the diamonds;—^whereas in truth he regarded her as a dis¬ 
honest, lying, evil-minded harpy. Had Lord Fawn consulted 
him simply as a client, and not have come to him an engaged 
lover, he would have expressed his opinion quite frankly; but 
it is not the business of a lawyer to tell his client evil things 
of the lady whom that client is engaged to many. In regard 
to the property he spoke the truth, and he spoke what he 
believed to be the truth when he said that the whole thing 
would no doubt now be easily arranged. When Lord Fawm 
took his leave, Mr. Camperdown again declared to himself 
that as regarded money the match was very well for his lord- 
ship; but diat, as regarded the woman, Lizzie was dear at the 
price. ‘Perhaps he doesn't mind it,* said Mr. Camperdown to 
himself, ‘but I wouldn't marry such a woman myself, though 
she owned all Scotland.' 

There had been much in the interview to make Lord Fawn 
unhappy. In the first place, that golden hope as to the per¬ 
petuity of the property was at an end. He had never believed 
that it was so; but a man may hope without believing. And 
he was quite sure that Lizzie was bound to give up the 
diamonds,—and would ultimately be made to give them up. 
Of any property in them, as possibly accruing to himself, he 
had not thought much;—but he could not abstain from think¬ 
ing of the woman's grasp upon them. Mr. Camperdown's 
plain statement, which was gospel to him, was directly at 
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variance with Lizzie's story. Sr Florian certunly would iM 
have given such diamonds in such a way. Sir Fk^ not 
have ordered a separate iron safe for them, with a view dwt 
they might be secure in his wife's bed-room. And thm Ae 
had had them valued, and manifestly was always thinking of 
her treasure. It was very well far a poor, careful peer to be 
always thinking of his money, but Lord Fawn was well aware 
that a young woman such as Lady Elustace should have hw 
thoughts elsewhere. As he sat signing letters at Ae India 
Boaivl, relieving himself when he was left alone betweffl e^ 
batch by standing up wiA his back to the fire-place, Ws maid 
was full of all this. He could not unravel truth qu kkly, but 
he could grasp it when it came to him. She was oertaody 
greedy, false, and dishonest. And,—worse Aan all dus,—die 
had dared to tell him to lus face that he was a poor crotiTO 
because he would not sufqiort her in her greed, and felsdioo^ 
and dishonesty! Nevertheless, he was engaged to mny hvl 
Then he thought of one Violet Effinj^iam whom he hadh^, 
and Aen came over him some suspicion of a fear that he hi^ 
self was hard and selfish. And yet what was ^ a one m he 
to do? It was of course necessary for the mamtenaiw m the 
very constitution of his country Aat there should be fii^ 
Lord Fawns. There could be no future Lord Fawns la^ 
he married;—and how could he many without money? A 
peasant can marry whom he pleases,' smd Lord Fa^ pressi^ 
his hand to his brow, and dropping one flap of hts oy, as tw 

Aought of his own high and perilous , 

his back to Ae fire-place, while a huge pile of letters lay thoe 


before him waiting to be signed. ^ 

It was a Saturday evening, and as Aere w^no House th« 
was nothing to hurry him away * 0 ™ 

occupier fof the time of a large, well-fimushed ofltaal iw 
looking out into St James's Par*, and as he gla^ rmm^ 
he told himself that his own happiness must be ™ 
in Ae domesticity of a *1“®*. 

he could hold to it,—must be all m all to him. He Me 
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engaged himself to this woman, and he must—many her. He 
did not think that he could now see any way of avoiding that 
event. Her income would supply the needs of her home, and 
then there might probably be a continuation of Lord Fawns. 
The world might have done better for him,—had he been able 
to find favour in Violet Effingham's sight. He was a man 
capable of love,—and very capable of constancy to a woman 
true to him. Then he wiped away a tear as he sat down to 
sign the huge batch of letters. As he read some special letter 
in which instructions were conveyed as to the insufficiency of 
the Sawab's claims, he thought of Frank Greystock's attack 
upon him, and of Frank Greystock's cousin. There had been 
a time in which he had feared that the two cousins would 
become man and wife. At this moment he uttered a maledic¬ 
tion against the member for Bobsborough, which might per¬ 
haps have been spared had the member been now willing to 
take the lady off his hands. Then the door w^as oj>ened, and the 
messenger told him that Mrs. Hittaway was in the waiting- 
room. Mrs. Hittaw ay was, of course, at once made welcome 
to the Under-Secretary’s own apartment. 

Mrs. Hittaway was a strong-minded woman,—the strong¬ 
est-minded probably of the Fawm family,—but she had now' 
come upon a task which tasked all her strength to the utmost. 
She had told her mother tliat she would tell ‘Frederic’ what 
she thought about his proposed bride, and she had now come 
to carry out her threat. She had asked her brother to come 
and dine with her, but he had declined. His engagements 
hardly admitted of his dining with his relatives. She had 
called upon him at the rooms he occupied in Victoria Street,— 
but of course she had not found him. She could not very 
well go to his club;—so now she had hunted him dowm at his 
office. From the very commencement of the interview' Mrs. 
Hittaway was strong-minded. She began the subject of the 
marriage, and did so without a word of congratulation. 'Dear 
Frederic,’ she said, ‘you know' that we have all got to look 
up to you.* 

‘Well, Clara,—^what does that mean?’ 
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'It means this,—tliat you must bear with me, if I am more 
anxious as to vour future career than another sister might be.^ 
‘Now I know you are going to say something unpleasant. 



‘Yes, I am, Frederic. 1 have heard so many bad things 

“The UnderSc^un- silent for etvhile in his 
chair. - What sort of evil things do you mean, Clam, he 

■Not slanders 

sro/^r rrt^ or falsehood 

a matter of great moment to us all. Don t jou tnmh ) 

better see Mr, Camperdo^^'n^ 

'I have seen him/ 
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'And what does he say?' 

'What should he say? Lady Eustace has, I believe, made 
some mistake about the condition of her property, and people 
who have heard it have been good-natured enough to say that 
the error has been wilful. That is what I call slander, Clara.' 

'And have you heard about her jewels?' Mrs. Hittaway 
was alluding here to the report which had reached her as to 
Lizzie's debt to Harter and Benjamin when she married Sir 
Florian; but Lord Fawn of course thought of the diamond 
necklace. 

'Yes;' said he, ‘I have heard all about them. Who told you?’ 

'I have known it ever so long. Sir Florian never got over 
it.' Lord Fawn was again in the dark, but he did not choose 
to commit himself by asking further questions. 'And then her 
treatment of Lady Linlithgow, who was her only friend before 
she married, was something quite unnatural. Ask the dean's 
people what they think of her. I believe even they wnuld 
tell you.' 

'Frank Greystock desired to marry her himself.' 

‘Yes,—^for her money, perhaps;—because he has not got a 
farthing in the world. Dear Fr^eric, I only wish to put you 
on your guard. Of course this is very unpleasant, and I 
shouldn’t do it if I didn't think it my duty. I believe she is 
artful and very false. She certainly deceived Sir Florian 
Eustace about her debts;—^and he never held up his head 
after he found out what she was. If she has told you falsehoods, 
of course you can break it off. Dear Frederic, I hope you 
won't be angry with me.' 

'Is that all?' he asked. 

'Yes;—that is all.' 

'I'll bear it in mind,' he said. ‘Of course it isn't very 
pleasant.’ 

'No;—I know it is not pleasant,' said Mrs. Hittaway rising, 
and taking her departure with an offer of affectionate sisterly 
greeting, which was not accepted with cordiality. 

It was veiy unpleasant. That very morning Lord Fawn 
had received letters from the Dean and the Bishop of 
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Bobsboroii^h congratulating him <»i Ms intoided marriage,— 
both those wortfiy digmtaries of tfie Chuidi having tfaou^t 
it expedient to verify Uzrie’s statements. Lord Favm was, 
dierefore, wdl aware that Lady Eustace had published the 
engagement. It was known to everybody, and could not be 
brokoi off widiout public scandal. 


CHAPTER XII 

‘I only tbowgbt of it’ 

fTUiEitE was great perturbation down at Fawn Court. On the 
X. day fixed, Monday, June 5, Lizrie arrived. Nod^ finHiCT 
had been said by Lady Fawn to mge the invitotion; but, m 

accordance with the arrangemait already made. Lady Eustace, 

with her child, her nurse, and her own maid, was at Fasm 
Court by four o'clock. A very long letter had ^ 
from Mrs. Hittaway that morning.—the writing of wl^ 
must have seriously interfered with the tranqjiilhty of her 
Sunday afternoon. Lord Fawn did not make 1 m aiqieararra 
at Richmond on the Saturday evening.-nor was he^ on^ 
Sunday. That Sunday vras, we may jaesume. ^^y devo^ 
to refl^on. He certainly did not call upra Im future wife 
His omisaon to do so no doubt increased Lwzte s uige^m 
die matter of her visit to Richmraid. Frank Greyrto* 

writtentocongratulateher.-DearFrank.'shehadJ^dm^ 

•a woman situated as I am has so mirny things » 

you come and ^ me at Fawn Court. 1 count so much on your 

«P«ed « 

throughout the morning Lady Fawn had 

come from Lord Fawn himself.-nor fitom Lady 
Possibly something violent might have been done, and Lady 
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Eustace would not appear. But Lady Eustace did appear, 
and, after a fashion, was made welcome at Fawn Court. 

The Fawn ladies were not good hypocrites. Lady Fawn had 
said almost nothing to her daughters of her visit to Mount 
Street, but Augusta had heard the discussion in Mrs. Hitta- 
way"s drawing-room as to the character of the future bride. 
The coming visit had been spoken of almost with awe, and 
there was a general conviction in the dovecote that an evil 
thing had fallen upon them. Consequently, their affection to 
the new-comer, though spoken in words, was not made evident 
by signs and manners, Lizzie herself took care that the posi¬ 
tion in which she was received should be sufficiently declared. 
Tt seems so odd that I am to come among you as a sister,' 
she said. The girls were forced to assent to the claim, but they 
assented coldly. 'He has told me to attach myself especially 
to you,' she whispered to Augusta. The unfortunate chosen 
one, who had but little strength of her own, accepted the 
position, and then, as the only means of escaping the em¬ 
braces of her newly-found sister, pleaded the violence of a 
headache. 'My mother!' said Lizzie to Lady Fawn. 'Yes, my 
dear,' said Lady Fawn. 'One of the girls had perhaps better 
go up and show you your room.' ‘I am very much afraid about 
it,' said Lady Fawn to her daughter Amelia. Amelia replied 
only by shaking her head. 

On the Tuesday morning there came a note from Lord Fawn 
to his lady-love. Of course the letter was not shown, but Lizzie 
received it at the breakfast table, and read it with many little 
smiles and signs of satisfaction. And then she gav'^e out various 
little statements as having been made in that letter. He says 
this, and he says that, and he is coming here, and going there, 
and he will do one thing, and he won't do the other. We have 
often seen young ladies crow ing over their lovers' letters, and 
it was pleasant to see Lizzie crowing over hers. And yet there 
was but very little in the letter. Lord Fawn told her that w hat 
with the House and what with the Office, he could not get 
down to Richmond before Saturday; but that on Saturday he 
would come. Then he signed himself ‘yours affectionately, 
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Fawn.' T did her crowing very prettily. The outward 
show of it was there to perfection,—so that the Fawii ^Is 
really believed that their brother had writtoi an afifecdonate 
lover’s letter. Inwardly, Lizzie swore to herself, as she read 
the cold words widi indignation, that the m a n should not 

escape her. 

The days went by very tediously. On the Wednesday and 
the Friday Lady Eustace made an excuse of going up to town, 
and insisted on taking the unfortunate Augusta with her. 
There was no real reason for these journeys to London,— 
unless that glance which on each occasion was given to tfie 
contents of Ae iron case was a real reason. TTie diamonds 
were safe, and Miss Macnulty was oijo]^ hersdf. ^ the 
Friday lizzie proposed to Augusta Aat Aey should jointly 
i paltp a raid upmi Ae member of Her Majesty’s Govenunent 
at his office; but Augusta positively refused to take suA a 
step. ‘I know he would be angry,’ pleaded Augusta. TAa! 
who cares for his anger?’ said lizzie. But the riat was not 

Ae Saturday,—Ae Saturday whiA was to brii^ lord 
Fawn down to dinner,—another most unexpected visitor 
S Ws appearance. At about Aree o’doA Frank Grtys^ 
was at Fawn Court. Now it was certainly understood Aat 
Mr. Greystock had been told not to come to Fawn Court as 
lone as Lucy Morris was Aere. ‘Dear Mr. Greystock, Irn 
sure you wiU take what I say as I mean it,’ Lady Fawn had 
whispered to him. ’You know how attached to all to^ 

dear Btde Lucy. Perhaps you know-.’ 

more of it; but Ae meaning of it all w^ 

Aat Frank was not to pay visits to Lucy Moms at Fawn 
Court. Now he had come to see his cousin Lizzie Eustare. 

On this occasion Lady Fawn, wiA Amelia and two of the 
other girls, were out in Ae carriage. '^'Ly^rtunate A^to 
had bMi left at home wiA her bosom 
and Nina were supposed to be talking FrenA 
They were all out in Ae grounds, sitting ^ 
and rambling among the shrubberies, when of a sudden Frank 
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Greystock was in the midst of them. Lizzie’s expression of 
joy at seeing her cousin was almost as great as though he 
had been in fact a brother. She ran up to him and grasped his 
hand, and hung on his arm, and looked up into his face, and 
then burst into tears. But the tears were not \'iolent tears. 
There were just three sobs, and two bright eyes full of water, 
and a lace handkerchief,—and then a smile. ‘Oh, Frank,’ she 
said, ‘it does make one think so of old times!' Augusta had 
by this time been almost persuaded to believe in her,—though 
the belief by no means made the poor young woman happy. 
Frank thought that his cousin looked very well, and said some¬ 
thing as to Lord Fawn being ‘the happiest fellow going.’ ‘I 
hope I shall make him happy,’ said Lizzie, clasping her hands 

together. 

Lucy meanwhile was standing in the circle with the others. 
It never occurred to her that it was her duty to run away from 
the man she loved. She had shaken hands with him, and felt 
something of affection in his pressure. She did believe that his 
visit was made entirely to his cousin, and had no idea at the 
moment of disobeying Lady Fawn. During the last few days 
she had been throwTi very much with her old friend Lizzie, 
and had been treated by the future peeress with many signs of 
almost sisterly affection. ‘Dear Lucy,' Lizzie had said, ‘you 
can understand me. These people,—oh, they are so good, but 
they can’t understand me.’ Lucy had expressed a hope that 
Lord Fawn understood her. 'Oh, Lord Fawn,—well; yes; per¬ 
haps;—I don’t know. It so often happens that one’s husband 
is the last person to understand one.’ 

‘If I thought so, I wouldn’t marry him,’ said Lucy. 

‘Frank Greystock will understand you,’ said Lizzie. It was 
indeed true that Lucy did understand something of her wealthy 
friend’s character, and was almost ashamed of the friendship. 
With Lizzie Greystock she had never sympathised, and Lizzie 
Eustace had always been distasteful to her. She already felt 
that the less she should see of Lizzie Fawn the better she 
should like it. 

Before an hour was over, Frank Greystock was walking 
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louud Ae dmibberies wiA Lucji—was wa lk ii ^ wiA 
laicy alone. It was undoubtedly Ae &ct Aat L^dy Elustace 
had contrived tha t it should be so. The unfitness of the 
leoommoided it to her. Frank could hardly many a wife wiA- 
out a sMlling. Lucy would certainly not dunk at all of sWllm^ 

Pi-3i]I(^_as Lizrie knew,—had been almost at her feet within 

the last fortnight, and might, m some posrible tenogency, be 
there again. In the nudst of such circumstances nodiing oouM 
be better A »" that Frank and Lucy should be thrown together. 
Lizaae iwarded all dus as romance. Poor Lady Fawn, had Ae 
known it all, would have called it diabolical wideedness and 

inhuman CTUel^. 

‘Well, Lucy;—what do you Aink of it?* Frank Greystodc 
said to her. 

‘Think of what, Mr. Grqrstock?' 

‘You know what I mean;—dns marriage?’ 

‘How should I be able to think? I have never seen Am 
together. I suppose Lord Fawn isn’t very rich. She fe rich. 
And then Ae is very beautifiiL Don’t you dunk her voy 

beaudfiil?’ 

‘Sometimes exquisitely lovely.’ 

‘Everybody says so;—and I am sure it is die feet Do you 

know;—but perhaps you’U think I m ’ ^ . 

‘If I thought you envious of lizne, I Aould have to dunk 

vou very fbrfiA at Ae same Ane.’ 

^ ‘1 don’t know what diat means;’—Ae Ad know wdla^i^ 

what it meant;—^“but sometimes to me she is almost fr^ttul 


to look at/ 

‘Oh'^U^teU you. She looks like a beautiful animal that 

you a^ afraid to ciss for fear it should bite you;^ a|^ 

^t would be beautiful if its eyes were not so resdess. and its 

teeth so sharp and so wWte. 

‘How very odd/ 

‘Why odd, Mr. Greystock?’ l «n not 

‘Because I feel exactly in the same way ab^ her. 

in the least afraid that she’ll bite me; and as fiar caiessu^ 
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3jj|jnal,—^that kind of caressing which you mean,—it seems to 
me to be just what she *s made for. But, I do feel sometimes, 

that she is like a cat.' 

‘Something not quite so tame as a cat,' said Lucy. 

‘Nevertheless she is very lovely,—and very clever. Some¬ 
times I think her the most beautiful woman I ever saw in the 

world/ 

‘Do you indeed?' 

‘She will be immensely run after as Lady Fawn. When she 
pleases she can make her own house quite charming, I never 
knew a woman who could say pretty things to so many people 
at once.' 

‘You are making her out to be a paragon of perfection, 
Mr. Greystock.' 

‘And when you add to all the rest that she has four thousand 
a year, you must admit that Lord Fawn is a lucky man,' 

‘I have said nothing against it.' 

‘Four thousand a year is a very great consideration, Lucy.' 

Lucy for a while said nothing. She was making up her mind 
that she would say nothing;—that she would make no reply 
indicative of any feeling on her part. But she was not suffi¬ 
ciently strong to keep her resolution. *I wonder, Mr. Grey- 
stock,' she said, 'that you did not attempt to win the great 
prize yourself. Cousins do marry.' 

He had thought of attempting it, and at this moment he 
would not lie to her. ‘The cousinship had nothing to do with 
it,' he said. 

‘Perhaps you did think of it.' 

‘I did, Lucy. Yes, I did. Thank God, I only thought of it.' 
She could not refrain herself from looking up into his face and 
clasping her hands together. A woman never so dearly loves 
a man as when he confesses that he has been on the brink of 
a great crime,—^but has refrained, and has not committed it. 
‘I did think of it, I am not telling you that she would have 
taken me. I have no reason whatever for thinking so.' 

‘I am sure she would,' said Lucy, who did not in the least 
know what words she was utterine. 

O 
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* It would have been simply for her moaey ,—her and 

her beauty. It would not ^ve beat because I love her.' 

'Never,—never ask a ^1 to many you, unless you love her, 

Mr. Greystock.’ 

‘Then there is <nily one that I can ever ask,’ said he. 'Iliere 
was nodiing of course that she could say to this. If he did not 
choose to go further, she was not bound to understand lum. 
But would he go further? She felt at die momoit that an opm 
dedaration of his love to herself would make her h^y for 
ever, even though it diould be accompanied by an assuranee 
that he could not many her. If diqr only 1™®’^ other,— 

that it was so betweoi them,—that, she thought, would be 
enough for her. And as for him—if a woman could bear sudh a 
position, surely he might bear it. ‘Do you know who diat one 

is?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ she said,—shaking her head. 

‘Lucy, is that true?’ 

‘What does it matter?’ 

‘Lucy;— 4ook at me, Lucy,’ and he put his hand upon her 
arm. 

‘No,—no,—no!’ she said. 

‘I love you so well, Lucy, diat I never can love another. I 
have thought of many women, but could never even dunk of 
one, as a woman to love, except you. I have sometimes 6ndrf 
I could many for money and position,—to help mysdf on in 
die world by means of a wife,—but when my nnnd has lun 
away widi me, to revel amidst ideas of femimne sweetness, 
you have always—always heoi die heroine of the tal^ as the 
mistress of the happy casde in the air.’ 

‘Have I?’ she asked. 

‘Always,— always. As regards this,’-^ he stn^ hinH 
self on the breast,—no man was ever more omstant. Tbo^h 
I don’t rhink mudi of myself as a man, I know a womanvniffl 

I see her.’ But he did not ask her to be his 

wait at Fawn Court tiU Lady Fawn had come back with the 

carriage. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Showing what Frank Greystock did 

F rank greystock escaped from the dovecote before Lady 
Fawn had returned. He had not made his visit to Richmond 
with any purpose of seeing Lucy Morris, or of saying to her 
when he did see her anything special,—of saying anything 
diat should, or anything that should not, have been said. He 
had gone there, in truth, simply because his cousin had asked 
him, and because it was almost a duty on his part to see his 
cousin on the momentous occasion of this new engagement. 
But he had declared to himself that old Lady Fawn was a fool, 
and that to see Lucy again would be very pleasant. 'See her; 
—of course I’ll see her,' he had said. 'Why should I be pre¬ 
vented from seeing her?’ Now he had seen her, and as he 
returned by the train to London, he acknowledged to himself 
that it was no longer in his power to promote his fortune by 
marriage. He had at last said that to Lucy which maHo it 
impossible for him to offer his hand to any other wo man , He 
had not, in truth, asked her to be his wife; but he had told her 
that he loved her, and could never love any other woman. He 

had asked for no answer to this assurance, and then he had 
left her. 

In the course of that afternoon he did question himself as 
to his conduct to this girl, and subjected himself to some of 
the rigours of a cross-examination. He was not a man who 
could dunk of a girl as the one human being whom he loved 
above all others, and yet look forward with equanimity to the 
idea of doing her an injuiy. He could understand that a man 
unable to marry should be reticent as to his feelings,—sup¬ 
posing him to have been weak enough to have succumbed to 
a passion which could only mar his own prospects. He was 
frank enough in owning to himself that he had been thus weak. 
’The weakness had come upon himself early in life,—and was 
there, an established fact. The girl was to him unlike any 
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Other girl;—or any man. Thane was to him a sweetness in Iict 
companionship which he could not analyse. She was not beautiT 
ful. had none of the diarms of fashion. He had never seat 
her well-dressed,—according to the ideas of dress which he 
found to be prevailing in the worid. She was a little 
who, as a man’s wife, could attract no attention by figure, 
form, or outward manner,—one who had quietiy submitted 
herself to the positimi of a governess, and who ^d not seem 
to think that in doing so she obtained less than Irer due. But 
yet he knew her to be better than all the rest. For him, at ai^ 
rate, she was better than all the rest. Her little hand vras cool 
and sweet to Wm. Sometimes when he was heated and hard^ 
work, he would fancy how it would be vnth him if she w^ 
him, and would lay it on lus brow. There was a sparkle in her 
eye that had to him more of sympathy in it than could beam- 
v^ by all the other eyes in the world. There was an expres- 
siOT m her mouth when she smiled, which was more eloquent 

to him than any sound. There were a reality and a truth about 

her which came home to him, and made themselves known to 
him as firm rocks which could not be shaken. He had never 
dedared to himself that deceit or hypocrisy m a woman was 
especially abominable. As a rule he looked for it m women, 
and would say that some amount of aflectation was necessary 
to a woman’s character. He knew that his rousin Luzie vw a 
little liar,—^that she was, as Lucy had said, a pretty 
that would turn and bite;—and yet he liked his couM 
He did not want women to be perfect,-«> he woiji say. Brt 
Lucy MtMrris, in his eyes, was perfert; ai^ whm he t^ 

that she was ever tiie queen who „ 

the air which he bmlt,—as others build them, he toM her no 

more than the tnitfi. . * 

He had faUen into these feelings and couM not now a^ 

them, or be quit of them;-but he couM hare been 
^he had been warned away from Fawn Court, and m that 
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veiy warning there was conveyed, as it were, an absolution 
from the effect of words hitherto spoken. Though he had 
called Lady Fawn an old fool, he had known that it was so,— 
had, after a fashion, perceived her wisdom,—and had regarded 
himself as a man free to decide, without disgrace, that he 
might abandon ideas of ecstatic love and look out for a rich 
wife. Presuming himself to be reticent for the future in refer¬ 
ence to his darling Lucy, he might do as he pleased with 
himself. Thus there had come a moment in which he had 
determined that he would ask his rich cousin to marry him. 
In that little project he had been interrupted, and the reader 
knows what had come of it. Lord Fawn's success had not in 
the least annoyed him. He had only half resolved in regard to 
his cousin. She was very beautiful no doubt, and there w^as her 
income;—^but he also knew that those teeth would bite and 
that those claws would scratch. But Lord Fawn’s success had 
given a turn to his thoughts, and had made him think, for a 
moment, that if a man loved, he should be true to his love. 
The reader also knows what had come of that,—how at last 
he had not been reticent. He had not asked Lucy to be his 
wife; but he had said that which made it impossible that he 
should many any other woman without dishonour. 

As he thought of what he had done himself, he tried to 
remember whether Lucy had said a word expressive of affec¬ 
tion for himself. She had in truth spoken very few words, and 
he could remember almost every one of them. 'Have I?’—^she 
had asked, when he told her that she had ever been the prin¬ 
cess reigning in his castles. And there had been a joy in the 
question which she had not attempted to conceal, ^e had 
hesitated not at all. She had not told him that she loved him. 
But there had been something sweeter than such protestation 
in the question she had asked him. 'Is it indeed true,’ she had 
said, 'that I have been placed there where all my joy and all 
my glory lies?’ It was not in her to tell a lie to him, even by 
a tone. She had intended to say nothing of her love, but he 
knew that it had all been told. 'Have I?’—he repeated the 
words to himself a dozen times, and as he did so, he could 
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hear her voice. Certainly ihere never was a voice broi^^ 

home to the hearer so strong a soise of its own truth! 

Why should he not at once make up his mind to many 
He could do it. There was no doubt of toat. It was possible 
for bim to alter the whole manner of his life, to pve up his 

dubsj_^to give up evoi Parliament, if the need to do so was 

there,_and to live as a married man on the eamings of Iris 

profession. There was no need why he should regard hims e lf 
as a poor man. Two things, no doubt, were against his Hoard¬ 
ing himself as a rich man. Ever since he had coromoaoed life 
in London he had been more or less in debt; and then, unfor¬ 
tunately, he had acquired a seat in Parliament at a period of 
his career in which the dangers of such a position w^ greater 
than the advantages. Nevertheless he could earn an income on 
which he and his wife, were he to marry, could live in all 
comfort; and as to his debts, if he would set his shoulder to 
riie work they might be paid off in a twelvemonth, lliere was 
nothing in the prospect wlridi would frightoi Lucy, thou^ 
there might be a question whether he possessed the courage 

needed for so violent a change. _ ^ 

He ba«I chambers in the Temple; he lived m rooms which 

he hired from month to month in one of the big hotels at the 
West-end; and he dined at Iris club, or at ffie House, when he 
was not dining with a friend. It was an expensive ^ a 
luxurious mode of life,—and one from the effects of which a 
plan is prone to drift very quickly into selfishness. He was by 
no means given to drinking,—but he was already leanni^ to 
like good wine. Small econonries in reference to cab-tare, 
gloves, umbrellas, and railway feres were untoown to 
Sixpences and shillings were things with whiA, mind, 

it was grievous to have to burdei the thoughts. The re^ 
stocks had all lived after that fashion. Even H»e Jem hmasetf 
was not free finm the charge of extravagance. ^ this Frai* 
knew, and he did not hesitate to teU him^lf, he murt 
make a great change if he meant to marry Lu<y 
he was wise enough to know that the 

more difficult eveiy day that it was postponed. Hitherto the 
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question had been an open question witli him. Could it now 
be an open question any longer? As a man of honour, was he 

not bound to share his lot with Lucy Morris?^ 

That evening,—^that Saturday evening,—it so happened 
that he met John Eustace at a club to which they both b^ 
longed, and they dined together. They had long known each 
other, and had been thrown into closer intimacy by the mar¬ 
riage between Sir Florian and Lizzie. John Eustace had never 
been fond of Lizzie, and now, in truth, liked her less than 
ever; but he did like Lizzie's cousin, and felt that possibly 
Frank might be of use to him in the Rowing difficulty of 
managing the heir's property and looking after the heir's 
interests. ‘You've let the widow slip through your fingers,' 
he said to Frank, as they sat together at the table. 

‘I told you Lord Fawn was to be the lucky man,' said Frank. 
‘I know you did. I hadn't seen it. I can only say I wish it 

had been the other way.' 

‘Why so? Fawn isn't a bad fellow.' 

‘No;—not exactly a bad fellow. He isn't, you know, what 
I call a good fellow. In the first place, he is marrying her 

altogether for her money.' 

‘Which is just what you advised me to do.' 

‘I thought you really liked her. And then Fawn will be 
always afraid of her,—and won’t be in the least afraid of us. 
We shall have to fight him, and he won't fight her. He's a 
cantankerous fellow,—^is Fawn,—^when he's not afraid of his 
adversary.' 

‘But why should there be any fighting?' 

Eustace paused a minute, and rubbed his face and con¬ 
sidered the matter before he answered. ‘She is troublesome, 
you know,' he said. 

‘What; Lizzie?' 

'Yes;—and I begin to be afraid she'll give us as much as 
we know how to do. I was with Camperdown to-day. I'm 
blessed if she hasn't begun to cut down a whole side of a forest 
at Portray. She has no more right to touch the timber, except 
for repairs about the place, than you have.* 
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‘And if lived for fifty years,’ asked Greystoek, nmie 
to be cut?' 

‘Yes;—by consaiL Of course the r^ular cuttii^ ft»r die 
year is done, year by year. That’s as r^ular as the reats, and 
the produce is sold by the acre. But she is marking the old 
oaks. What die deuce can she want money forK 
‘Fawn will put all that right.’ 

'He’ll have to do it,’ srid Eustace. ‘Since she has beoi down 
with the old Lady Fawn, she has written a note to Camper- 
down,—after leaving all bis letters unanswered for the last 
twelvemondi,—^to tell him diat Lord Fawn is to have nothing 
to do widi her property, and that certain people, csffled Mow¬ 
bray and Mopus, are her lawyers. Camperdown is in an awfid 

way about it.* 

•Lord Fawn will put it all right,’ said Frank. 

‘Camperdown is afiraid that he wrm’t. They’ve met twice 
since the oigagemoit was made, and Camperdown says dia^ 
at the last meeting. Fawn gave himself airs, or was, at a^ 
rate, unpleasant. There were words about those ihamonds.* 
‘You don't mean to say diat Lord Fawn wants to keq» your 

brother’s fiunily jewels?’ 

‘Camperdowi didn’t say that exactly;—but Fawn made no 
offer of pving than up. I wasn’t there, and mly heard what 
Camperdown told me. Camperdown drinks he’s afiaid of 

her.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder at that in die least,’ said Frank. 

‘I know diere’U be trouble,’ continued Eustace, ‘and Fawn 
won’t be able to help us diroi^ it. Sie’s a strmig-willed, 
cunning, obstinate, clever Ktde creature. Cam^own 
swears he’ll be too many for her, but I almost doubt it 

‘And therefore you wish I were going to many herF 

*Yes, I do. You might manage her. The monqf comes 
from the Eustace properly, and I'd somier it shoiM go to yw 
dian a half-hearted, numb-fingered, cold-blooded Whig, like 

Fawn.’ 

T dcm’t like cunning women, said Frank. 

‘As bargains go, it wouldn’t be a bod on^’ said Eustace. 
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‘She’s very young, has a noble jointure, and is as handsome 
as she can stand. It’s too good a thing for Fawn;— too good 

for any Whig.’ ... , u j 

When Eustace left him, Greystock lit his cigar and walked 

with it in his mouth from Pall Mall to the Temple. He often 
worked there at night when he was not bound to be in the 
House, or when the House was not sitting,—and he was now 
intent on mastering the mysteries of some much-complicated 
legal case which had been confided to him, in order that he 
might present it to a jury enveloped in increased mystery. 
But, as he went, he thought rather of matrimony than of 
law;—and he thought especially of matrimony as it was about 
to affect Lord FawTi. Could a man be justified in marrying for 
money, or have rational ground for expecting that he might 
make himself happy by doing so? He kept muttering to him¬ 
self as he went, the Quaker’s advice to the old farmer, 
'Doan’t thou marry for munny, but goa where munny is!' 
But he muttered it as condemning the advice rather than 

accepting it. 

He could look out and see two altogether different kinds 
of life before him, both of which had their allurements. There 
was the Belgrave-cum-Pimlico life, the scene of which might 
extend itself to South Kensington, enveloping the parks and 
coming round over Park Lane, and through Grosvenor Square 
and Berkeley Square back to Piccadilly. Within this he might 
live with lords and countesses and rich folk generally, going 
out to the very best dinner-parties, avoiding stupid people, 
having everything the world could give, except a wife and 
family and home of his o^^^l. All this he could achieve by the 
work which would certainly fall in his way, and by means of 
that position in the world which he had already attained by 
his wits. And the wife, with the family and house of his own, 
might be forthcoming, should it ever come in his way to form 
an attachment with a wealthy woman. He knew how dangerous 
were the charms of such a life as this to a man growing old 
among the flesh-pots, without any one to depend upon him. 
He had seen what becomes of the man who is always dining 
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out at sixty. But he might avoid that. *Doaii’t thou marry for 
muimy, but goa where muimy is.' And then there was that 
other outlook, the scene of which was laid somewhere north 
of Oxford Street, and the glory of which consisted in Iakj^s 
smile, and Lucy’s hand, and Lucy’s kiss, as he returned home 
weary from Ws work. 

There are many men, and some womai, who pass th^ 
lives without knowing what it is to be or to have hem in love. 
They not improbably marry,—the men do, at least,—and 
make gcxxl average husbands. Their wives are useful to them, 
and they learn to feel that a woman, being a wife, is entitled 
to all the respect, protection, and honour which a man can 
give, or procure for her. Such mm, no doubt, often live honest 
lives, are gocxi Christians, and depart hence with hopes as 
justifiable as though they had loved as well as Romeo. But yet, 
as men, they have lacked a something, the want of which has 
made them small and poor and dry. It has never been felt by 
such a one that there would be triumph in giving away every¬ 
thing belonging to him for one little whispered, yielding word, 
in which there should be acknowledgmmt that he had suc¬ 
ceeded in making Mmself master of a human heart. And there 
are other men,—^veiy many men,—who have felt tKs love, 
and have resisted it, feeling it to be unfit that Love shoidd be 
Lord of all. Frank Greystock had told himself, a score of ^es, 
that it would be unbecoming in him to allow a passim to 
obtain such mastery of him as to interfere with his ambition. 
Could it be right that he who, as a young man, had already 
done so much, who might possibly have before him so Mgh 
and great a career, should miss that, because he could not 
resist a feeling which a little chit of a girl had created in his 
bosom,—a girl without mmey, without position, without even 
beauty; a girl as to whom, were he to many her, the world 
would say, "Oh, heaven!—there has Frank Greystock gme 
and married a Uttle governess out of old Lady Fawn’s nm- 
sery!' And yet he loved her with all his heart, and to-day he 
had told her of his love. What should he do next? 

The compUcated legal case recdved neither much ravelling 
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or unravelling from his brains that night; but before he left 
his chambers he wrote the following letter;— 

^Midnight, Saturday, 

‘All among my books and papers, 

‘2, Bolt Court, Middle Temple. 

‘Dear, dear Lucy, 

‘I told you to-day that you had ever been the Queen who 
reigned in those palaces which I have built in Spain. You did 
not make me much of an answer; but such as it was,—only 
just one muttered doubtful-sounding word,—it has made me 
hope that I may be justified in asking you to share with me a 

home which will not be palatial. If I am wrong-? But no; 

—I will not think I am wrong, or that I can be wrong. No 
sound coming from you is really doubtful. You are truth 
itself, and the muttered w^ord w^ould have been other than it 

was, if you had not-! may I say,—had you not already 

learned to love me? 

‘You will feel, perhaps, that I ought to have said all this to 
you then, and that a letter in such a matter is but a poor sub¬ 
stitute for a spoken assurance of affection. You shall have the 
whole truth. TTiough I have long loved you, I did not go down 
to Fawn Court wdth the purpose of declaring to you my love. 
What I said to you w^as God’s truth; but it was spoken with¬ 
out thought at the moment. I have thought of it much since;— 
and now I write to ask you to be my wife. I have lived for the 

last year or two wdth this hope before me; and now-Dear, 

dear Lucy, I will not write in too great confidence; but I will 
tell you that all my happiness is in your hands. 

‘If your answ^er is what I hope it may be, tell Lady Fawn at 
once. I shall immediately write to Bobsborough, as I hate 
secrets in such matters. And if it is to be so,—then I shall 
claim the privilege of going to Fawm Court as soon and as 
often as I please. 

‘Yours ever and always,—if you will have me,— 

‘F. G.’ 

He sat for an hour at his desk, with his letter lying on the 
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tible, before he left lus diambers,—looKng at it If he dioiild 
dedde on posting it Aaa would tiiat life in Bdgravia-cuni- 
RnJico,—of which in truth he was very fond,—be almost 
dosed for him. The lords and countesses, and rich county 
members, and leading politicians, who were ddi^ted to w^ 
come Km, would not care for Ins wife; nor could he very wdl 
take his ^e among them. To live witir tiiem as a married 
^ must lire as they lived;^ n^ hare to oum 
house in tiwir precincts. Later in fife, he nu^t poshly woric 
up to this;—but for Ae preseat he must retire into dim d^es~ 
tic security and the nd^bourfaood Regent’s Part He^ 
looking at the letter, tdling himsdf that he was now, at the 

nm^t deciding to own fete in life. And he agam muttered 

the Ouaker's advice, ‘Doan’t Aou many for inunny, but goa 
wh^ inunny is!’ It may be said, however, Asrt no 
writes suth a letter, and then omits to said it, Ife walked^ 
of the Temple wiA it in his hand, and droRied it into a pillar 

letterJjox just outside the gate. As the fflv^ sh^ 
Arough to fingers, he fdt tint he had now hound hnnsdf to 

to fete. 


CHAPTER XIV 
‘Doan’t tbott many Jar nutnny’ 

A s that Saturday afternoon wrae itself away, 

the cMTiage, *e beani llu* F™* Grepmt M 

Coat: S she b»ld «™n 

t . rieit bad not been a eua.es, ad d. l o*ed 

to ber son-a mamag. -ilb 

Hittowav had written daily, and m an Mrs. Hitlaway' 



'doan't thou marry for munny* 

some addition was made to the evil things already Imowm. In 
her last letter Mrs. Hittaway had expressed her opinion that 
even yet ^Frederic* would escape. All this Lady Fawn had, of 
course, not told to her daughters generally. To the eldest, 
Augusta, it was thought expedient to say nothing, because 
Augusta had been selected as the companion of the, alas! too 
probable future Lady Fawn. But to Amelia something did leak 
out, and it became apparent that the household was uneasy. 
Now,—as an evil added to this,—Frank Greystock had been 
there in Lady Fawn's absence, walking about the grounds 
alone with Lucy Morris. Lady Fawn could hardly restrain 
herself. 'How could Lucy be so very wrong.?' she said, in the 

hearing both of Augusta and Amelia. 

Lizzie Eustace did not hear this; but knowing veiy well 
that a governess should not receive a lover in the absence of 
the lady of the house, she made her little speech about it ‘Dear 
Lady Fawn,' she said, ‘my cousin Frank came to see me while 
you were out.' 

‘So I hear,' said Lady Fawn, 

‘Frank and I are more like brother and sister than anything 
else. I had so much to say to him;—so much to ask him to do! 
I have no one else, you know, and I had especially told him 
to come here.' 

‘Of course he was welcome to come.' 

‘Only I was afraid you might think that there was some 
little lover's trick,—on dear Lucy's part, you know.' 

‘I never suspect anything of that kind,' said Lady Fawn, 
bridling up. ‘Lucy Morris is above any sort of trick. We don't 
have any tricks here, Lady Eustace.' Lady Fawn herself might 
say that Lucy was ‘wrong,' but no one else in that house 
should even suggest evil of Lucy. Lizzie retreated smiling. 
To have ‘put Lady Fawn's back up,' as she called it, was to 
her an achievement and a pleasure. 

But the great excitement of the evening consisted in the 
expected coming of Lord Fawn, Of what nature would be the 
meeting between Lord Fawn and his promised bride? Was 
there anything of truth in the opinion expressed by Mrs. 
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Hittaway that her brother was begiimixig to become tired 
his bargain? That Lady Fawn was tired of it herself,—that 
she disliked Lizzie, and was afraid of her, and av^ to the 
idea of regarding her as a daughter-in-law,—she did not now 
attempt to hide from herself. But there was the engagement; 
known to aU the world, and how could its fulfilment now be 
avoided? Tlie poor dear old woman began to repeat to her¬ 
self the first half of the Quaker’s advice, 'Doan’t thou many 


formunny.' . , 

Loid Fawn was to a>me down only in tune for a late dinner. 

An ardent lover, one would have thought, might have 1^ Iris 
work somewhat earlier on a Saturday, so as to hwe eagoyed 
with his sweetheart somedring of the sweetness of the Sato- 
dav summer afternoon;—but it was seven before he reached 
Fa^ Court, and the ladies were at that time in their now 
dressing. lizzie had affected to understand all Ws reasons for 
being so late, and had eiqiressed herself as perfectty ^tisfied. 
•He has more to do than any of the others,' she had said to 
Augusta. ‘Indeed, the whole of our vast Indian ^pire may 
be said to hang upon him, just at preset-/—whiA was nrt 
complimentary to Lord Fawn’s chief, the Right Honoi^e 
Legge Wilson, who at the present time represented *e 
Srterests of India in the Cabinet. ‘He is t^bly overworked, 
and it is a shame;—but what can one do?’ 

‘I think he likes work.’ Augusta had reph^. 

‘But I don’t like it.—not so much of it; and so I shall mal^e 

him understand, my dear. But I don’t romplam. 

itlSght som^d^te as she desired; perhaps as a husba^ he 

would be thoroughly confidential and commumcative; P^P® 

about India;—but aa jr« lie had nM 

‘How had thqr better meet? Amelia asked h _ 

‘Oh*—^I don’t know;—anyhow; just as they like, 
ana.^ anydliDg for her. If *= “ 

imt^sible to^teU her so.’ No arrangement was theref 
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made, and as all the other ladies were in the drawing-room 
before Lizzie came down, she had to give him his welcome in 
the midst of the family circle. She did it very well. Perhaps 
she had thought of it, and made her arrangements. When he 
came forward to greet her, she put her cheek up, just a little, 
so that he might see that he was expected to kiss it;—but so 
little, that should he omit to do so, there might be no visible 
awkwardness. It must be acknowledged on Lizzie’s behalf, 
that she could always avoid awkwardness. He did touch her 
cheek with his lips, blushing as he did so. She had her ungloved 
hand in his, and, still holding him, returned into the circle. She 
said not a word; and what he said was of no moment;—but 
they had met as lovers, and any of the family who had allowed 
themselves to imagine that even yet the match might be 
broken, now unconsciously abandoned that hope. ‘Was he 
always such a truant. Lady Fawn?'—Lizzie asked, when it 
seemed to her that no one else would speak a word. 

don’t know that there is much difference,' said Lady 

Fawn. ‘Here is dinner. Frederic, will you give-^Lady 

Eustace your arm?' Poor Lady Fawn! It often came to pass 
that she was awkward. 

There were no less than ten females sitting round the board, 
at the bottom of which Lord Fawn took his place. Lady Fawn 
had especially asked Lucy to come in to dinner, and with Lucy 
had come the two younger girls. At Lord Fawn's right hand 
sat Lizzie, and Augusta at his left. Lady Fawn had Amelia on 
one side and Lucy on the other. ‘So Mr. Greystock was here 
to-day,’ Lady Fawn whispered into Lucy’s ear. 

*Yes; he was here.’ 

‘Oh, Lucy!’ 

‘I did not bid him come. Lady Fawn.’ 

T am sure of that, my dear;—but—but-’ Then there 

was no more to be said on that subject on that occasion. 

During the whole of the dinner Ae conversation was kept 
up at Ae oAer end of Ae table by Lizzie talking to Augusta 
across her lover. This was done in such a manner as to seem 
to include Lord Fawn in every topic discussed. Parliament, 
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India, the Sawab, Ireland, die special privil^es of the House 
of Lords, the ease of a bachelor life, and the delight of having 
at his elbow just such a rural retreat as Fawn Court,—these 
were the fruitful themes of lizzie’s eloquaice. Augusta did 
her part at any rate with patioKe; and as for lizzie herself, 
she worked with that superhuman aiergy which women can 
so often display in makin g oonv^ation under unfavourable 
circumstances. The circumstances were unfavourable, for Lord 
Fawn himself would hardly open his mouthy but lizzi e per¬ 
severed, and the hour of dinner passed over widiout any show 
of ill humour, or of sullen silence. When the hour was over. 
Lord Fawn left the room with the ladies, and was sotm 
c lose ted with his mother, while the girls strolled out upon the 
lawn. Would lizde play croquet? No; lizzie would not play 
croquet. She diought it probable that she might catch her 
lover and force Mm to walk widi her through the shrubberies; 
but Lord Fawn was not seei upon the lawn that evoiing, and 
T was forced to content herself with Augusta as a con^ 
panion. In the course of the evening, however, her lover did 
say a word to her in private. ‘Give me ten minutes to-morrow 
between breakfast and churdi, lizzie.’ lizzie promised tot 
she would do so, smiling sweetly. Him diere was a litde 
music, and dien Lord Fawn retired to his studies. 

‘What is he going to say to me?’ lizzie asked Augusta to 
next monung. There existed in her bosom a sort of craving 
after confidential fiiendsMp,—but vddi it tore existed 
thing tot was altogetor incompatible with confidmoe. one 
toroughly despised Augusta Fawn, and yet would have hem 
willing,—in want of a better firiend,—to press Augusta to 
her bosom, and swear tot tore shmdd ever be between 
them the tenderest ftiendsMp. She desired to be to possess^ 
of to outwaid shows of all those tongs of which to mwarf 
facts are valued by the good and steadfest onm of to earth. 
9ie knew what were the aspirations,—what to ambitWMi, o 
an honest woman; and she knew, too, how rich were to prol^ 
able rewards of such honesty. Tnie love, true faendship, toe 
bmevolenoe, true tenderness, wore beautiful to her,—quah es 
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on which she could descant almost with eloquence; and there¬ 
fore she was always shamming love and friendship and bene¬ 
volence and tenderness. She could tell you, with words most 
appropriate to the subject, how horrible were all shams, and 
in saying so would be not altogether insincere;—yet she knew 
that she herself was ever shamming, and she satisfied herself 
with shams, ^at is he going to say to me?' she asked 
Augusta, with her hands clasped, when she went up to put 

her bonnet on after breakfast. 

'To fix the day, I suppose,’ said Augusta. 

'If I thought so, I would endeavour to please him. But it 
isn’t that. I know Ws manner so well! I am sure it is not that. 
Perhaps it is something about my boy. He will not wish to 

separate a mother from her child.’ 

'Oh dear no,’ sdd Augusta. 'I am sure Frederic will not 

want to do that.’ 

'In anything else I will obey him,’ said Lizzie, again clasp¬ 
ing her hands. 'But I must not keep him waiting,—^must I ? 
I fear my future lord is somewhat impatient.’ Now, if among 
Lord Fawn’s merits one merit was more conspicuous than 
another, it was that of patience. When Lizzie descended he 
was waiting for her in the hall without a thought that he was 
being kept too long. 'Now, Frederic! I should have been with 
you two whole minutes since* if I had not had just a word to 
say to Augusta. I do so love Augusta.' 

'She is a very good girl,' said Lord Fawn. 

'So true and genuine,—and so fiill of spirit. I will come on 
the other side because of my parasol and the sun. There, that 
will do. We have an hour nearly before going to church;— 
haven't we? I suppose you will go to church.’ 

'I intend it,' said Lord Fawn. 

'It is so nice to go to church,’ said Lizzie. Since her widow¬ 
hood had commenced, she had compromised matters with the 
world. One Sunday she would go to church, and the next she 
would have a headache and a French novel and stay in bed. 
But she was prepared for stricter conduct during at least the 
first months of her newly-married life. 
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'My dear lizzie,' began Lord Fawn, ‘since I last saw you 

I have been twice with Mr. Camperdown.' 

■You are not going to talk about Mr. Camperdown to-dayF 

•\yell;_yes. I could not do so last rnght, and I shall be 

back in London either to-night or before you are up to-morrow 

monung.’ . . . 

‘I hate the very name of Mr. Camperdown,’ said lizae. 

*1 am sorry for that, because I am sure you could not find 

an honester lawyer to manage your a£&irs for you. He does 

everytlung for me, and so he did for Sir Florian Eustac^* 

That is just the reason why I employ some one dse,’ she 

anjg \ypi*Co. 

•Very well. I am not going to say a word about that. I may 
regret it, but I am, just at presort, die last person in the world 
to^e you upon that sulgect What I want to say is this. You 

must restore those diamonds.’ 

To whom shall I restore them?’ 

To Mr. Garnett, the alversmith, if you please,—or to Mr. 
Camperdown;—or, if you Uke it better, to your brother-in- 

law, Mr. John Eustace.’ 

'And why am I to give up my own property? 

Lord Fawn paused for some seconds before he rephed. lo 
satisfy my honour,’ he then said. As she made him no im¬ 
mediate answer, he continued,—; It would ntrt 
that my wife should be sear wearing the jewels of the Eustace 

family.’ , . . j t • • 

'I don't want to wear them, sard uzzie. 

Then why should you desire to keep them?* 

'Because they are my own. Because I do not chooM to te 

I will not allow such a cunmng old snake 


as Mr. Camperdown to rob me of my properly. They are my 

own, and you should defend my right to tliOT. . • „ 

■Do you mean to say drat you wiU not obhge me Iqr doing 

what I ask you?’ . ,. . 

■I will not be roWred of what is my own, said Lime. 

'Then I must declare—;’ and now Lord Fawn 
slowly ;—'then I must declare that under these orcumstanoes, 
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let the consequences be what they may, I must retreat from 
the enviable position which your favour has given me/ The 
words were cold and solemn, and were ill-spoken; but they 
were deliberate, and had been indeed actually learned by 
heart. 

'What do you mean?’ said Lizzie, flashing round upon him. 
mean what I say,—exactly. But perhaps it may be w^ll 
that I should explain my motives more clearly/ 

‘I don’t know anything about motives, and I don’t care 
anything about motives. Do you mean to tell me that 3^ou 
have come here to threaten me with deserting me?’ 

'You had better hear me.* 

‘I don't choose to hear a word more after what you ha\ e 
said,—unless it be in the way of an apology, or retracting 
your most injurious accusation/ 

'I have said nothing to retract,* said Lord Fawn solemnly. 

'Then I will not hear another word from you. I have friends, 
and you shall see them.’ 

Lord Fawn, who had thought a great deal upon the subject, 
and had well understood that this interview would be for him 
one of great difficulty, was very anxious to induce her to listen 

to a few further words of explanation. 'Dear Lizzie-’ he 

began. 

‘I will not be addressed, sir, in that way by a man who is 
treating me as you are doing,’ she said, 

‘But I want you to understand me.’ 

'Understand you! You understand nothing yourself that a 
man ought to understand. I wonder that you have the courage 
to be so insolent. If you knew what you were doing, you 
would not have the spirit to do it.’ 

Her words did not quite come home to him, and much of 
her scorn was lost upon him. He was now chiefly anxious to 
explain to her that though he must abide by the threat he had 
made, he was quite willing to go on with his engagement if 
she would oblige him in the matter of the diamonds. ‘It was 
necessary that I should explain to you that I could not allow 
that necklace to be brought into my house.* 
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‘No one thought of taking it to your house.’ 

‘What were you to do with it, then?’ 

‘Keep it in my own,’ said lizzie stoutly. They were still 

walking together, and were now altogedier out of aght of 
the house. lizzie in her excitement had forgotten diurdi, had 
forgotten the Fawn womoi,—had foi^ttoi everytWng ex¬ 
cept the battle which it was necessary that she should fight 
for herself. She did not mean to allow the marriage to be 
broken off,—but she meant to retain the necklare. The mam^ 
in which Lord Fawn had demanded its restitution,—m whi* 
there had been none of that mock tenderness by which she 
might have permitted herself to be persuaded,—had made h^, 

® ^ • nt, as firm as steel on this po^ It 

hat he should tlrink Kmself at Kberly 

Ms ^romise, because she would not render 

up property which was m her possession, and ^ 
coi^ prove not to be legally her own! She w^ed ^ ^ ^ 
fierce courage,— despising him. but detenmned that she would 

*°^lam a^d we do not understand each oAer,’ he said at 

last. . , 

‘Certainly 1 do not understand you, sir. , . 

•Will you allow my mother to speak to^u on 
‘No. Itf I told your mother to pve up her diamonds, what 

»« yo<»>. IfJy Elf®* unless you .m 

submit that question to an arbitrator, • ua. * 

TitiU submit nothing to anybody. You haw no nght to 

speak on such a subject till after we ^ manied. 

‘I must have it settled first, I^y Eustai^ Or«iher 

m.4reat me, I shall know where to go to. 
out from the shrubbery upon the 

carriage at the door, ready to take the eWere J" 

dnmdi. Of course in such a condition of affairs 
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understood thsit Lizzie wrs one of tlie elders* I shsll not 
to church now/ she said, as she advanced across the lawn 
towards the haJl door. ‘You will be pleased. Lord Fawn, to 
let your mother know that I am detained. I do not suppose 
that you will dare to tell her why.' Then she sailed round at 
the back of the carriage and entered the hall, in which several 
of the girls were standing- Among them was Augusta, waiting 
to take her seat among the elders;—but Lizzie passed on 
through them all, without a word, and marched up to her 

bed-room. 

‘Oh, Frederic, what is the matter?’ asked Augusta, as soon 

as her brother entered the house. 

‘Never mind. Nothing is the matter. You had better go to 

church. Where is my mother?' 

At this moment Lady Fawn appeared at the bottom of the 
stairs, having passed Lizzie as she was coming down. Not a 
syllable had then been spoken, but Lady Fawn at once knew 
that much was wrong. Her son went up to her and whispered 
a word in her ear. ‘Oh, certainly,' she said, desisting from 
the operation of pulling on her gloves. ‘Augusta, neither your 
brother nor I will go to church.' 

‘Nor—Lady Eustace?' 

‘It seems not,' said Lady Fawn. 

‘Lady Eustace will not go to church,' said Lord Fawn. 

‘And where is Lucy?' asked Lydia. 

‘She will not go to church either,' said Lady Fawn. *1 have 
just been with her.' 

‘Nobody is going to church,' said Nina. ‘All the same, I 
shall go by myself.’ 

‘Augusta, my dear, you and the girls had better go. You can 
take the carriage of course.' But Augusta and the girls chose 
to walk, and the carriage was sent round into the yard. 

‘There's a rumpus already between my lord and the young 
missus,' said the coachman to the groom;—^for the coachman 
had seen the way in which Lady Eustace had retuined to the 
house. And there certainly was a rumpus. During the whole 
morning Lord Fawn was closeted with his mother, and then 
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he went away to London without saying a word to any (me 
of the family. But he left this note for Lady Eustace. 

‘Dearest Lizzie, 

‘Think well of what I have said to you. Itis not that I desire 
to break off our engagement; but that I cannot allow my wife 
to keep the diamonds which belong of right to her late hus¬ 
band’s family . You may be sure that I should not be thus 
urgoit had I not taken steps to ascert^ that I am right in 
my judgment. In the meantime you had better considt my 

mother. 

‘Yours affectionately, 

‘Fawn.’ 

CHAPTER XV 

*/’// give you u Hundred Guinea Brooch* 

T here had been another ‘af&ir’ in the house that morning, 
though of a nature very different to the ‘rumpus’ which 
had occurred between Lord Fawn and Lady Eustace. Lady 
Fawn had been closeted widi Lucy, and had expressed her 
opinion of the impropriety of Frank Greystock’s visit.‘I sup¬ 
pose he ^mp to see his cousin,’ said Lady Fawn, anxious to 

begin with some apology for such conduct. 

‘I cannot tell,’ said Lu(y. ‘Perhaps he did. I tiunk he said 
so. I tiiink he cared more to see me.’ Then Lady Fawn was 
obliged to express her opiiuon, and she did so, utterii^ many 
words of wisdom. Frank Greystock, had he intended to sacri¬ 
fice his prospects by a disinterested marriage, would have 
spoken out before now. He was old enough to have made up 
his Tnind on such a subject and he had not spokai out. He did 
not mean marriage. That was quite evident to Lady Fawn;— 
and her dear Lucy was revelling in hopes wludi would make 
her nuserable. If Lucy could only have known of the le^, 
whi(h was already her own property though Ij^ng in p^ 

letter-box in Fleet Street, and which had not already been 
sent down and delivered simply because it was Sunday mom- 
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ing! But she was very brave. 'He does love me,’ she said. ‘He 
told me so/ 

‘Oh, Lucy;—^that is worse and worse. A man to tell you 
that he loves 3^ou, and yet not ask you to be his wife: 

‘I am contented,’ said Lucy. That assertion, however, could 

hardly have been true. 

‘Contented! And did you tell him that you returned his 
love?' 

‘He knew^ it without my telling him/ said Luc}". It was so 
hard upon her that she should be so interrogated while that 

letter was lying in the iron box! 

‘Dear Lucy, this must not be/ said Lady Fawn. ‘You are 
preparing for yourself inexpressible misery.' 

‘I have done nothing WTong, Lady Fawn.' 

‘No, my dear;—no. I do not say you have been wrong. 
But I think he is wrong,—so wrong! I call it wicked. I do 
indeed. For your own sake you should endeavour to forget 

him.' 

‘I will never forget him!' said Lucy. ‘To think of him is 
everything to me. He told me I was his Queen, and he shall 
be my King. I will be loyal to him always.' To poor Lady 
Fawn this was very dreadful. The girl persisted in declaring 
her love for the man, and yet did not even pretend to think 
that the man meant to marry her! And this, too, was Lucy 
Morris,—of whom Lady Fawn was accustomed to say to her 
intimate friends that she had altogether ceased to look upon 
her as a governess. ‘Just one of ourselves, Mrs. Winslow’,— 
and almost as dear as one of my own girls!' Thus, in the 
warmth of her heart, she had described Lucy to a neighbour 
within the last wxek. Many more w’ords of wisdom she spoke, 
and then she left poor Lucy in no mood for church. Would 
she have been in a better mood for the morning service had 
she knowm of the letter in the iron post? 

Then Lady Fawn had put on her bonnet and gone dow'n into 
the hall, and the ‘rumpus' had come. After that, everj^body in 
the house knew that all things were astray. When the girls 
came home from church, their brother w as gone. Half an hour 
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before dinner Lady Fawn sent the note up to lizzie, vdth a 
message to say that they would dine at three,—it bdng Sun¬ 
day. lizzie sent down word that as she was unwell, she would 
ask to have just a cup of tea and ‘something’ srait to her own 
room. If Lady Fawn would allow her, she would remain up¬ 
stairs with her child. She always made use of her diild when 
troubles came. 

The afternoon was very sad and dreary. Lady Fawn had an 
interview with Lady Eustace, but lizzie altogether refiised 
to listen to any advice on the subject of die necklace. ‘It is an 
affair,’ she said haughtily, ‘in which I must judge for myself, 

_or with the advice of my own particular Mends. Had Ix)rd 

Fawn wMted until we were married; then indeed-!’ 

‘But that would have been too late,’ said Lady Fawn 

severely. 

‘He is at any rate premature now in laying his commands 
upon me,* said lizzie. Lady Fawn, who was perhaps more 
anxious Aat the marriage should be broken off than that the 
jewels should be restored, tiien withdrew; and as she left the 
room lizae clasped her boy to her bosom. ‘He, at any rate, 
is left to me,’ she said. Lucy and tire Fawn girls went to evaa- 
ing church, and afterwards lizae came down ^ong them when 

they were at tea. Before she went to bed Iiz»e dedared her 
int^tion of returrring to her own house in Mount Strefet on 
the following day. To this Lady Fawn of course made no objeo- 

On the next morning there came an event whi^ robbed 
lizzie’s departure of some of the importance which riught 
otherwise have been attached to it. The post-office, that 
aocuraiy in tire performance of its duties for wWch it k c^ 
spicuous among all offices, caused Lucy’s letter to be delivered 
to her while the members of the family were sitting ro«^ 
the breakfast table. lizde, indeed, was not there. She had 
expressed her intention of breakfasting in her own itxm, md 
had requested that a conveyance might be ready to tate her 
to the 11.30 train. Augusta had been with her, askmg whether 
anytiiing could be done for her. ‘I care for nothing now, except 
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my child/ Lizzie had replied. As the nurse and the lady’s maid 
were both in the room, Augusta, of course, could say nothing 
further. That occurred after prayers, and while the tea was 
being made. When Augusta reached the breakfast-room, Lucy 
was cutting up the loaf of bread, and at the same moment the 
old butler was placing a letter immediately under her eyes. 
She saw the handwriting and recognised it, but yet she fimsh^ 
cutting the bread. ‘Lucy, do give me that hunchy bit,' said 

Nina. 

'Hunchy is not in the dictionary,' said Cecilia. 

‘I want it in my plate, and not in the dictionary/ said Nina. 

Lucy did as she was asked, but her hand trembled as she 
gave the hunch, and Lady Kawn saw that her face was crimson. 
She took the letter and *broke the envelope, and as she drew 
out the sheet of paper, she looked up at Lady Fawn, The fate 
of her whole life was in her hands, and there she was standing 
with all their eyes fixed upon her. She did not even know how 
to sit down, but, still standing, she read the first words, and 
at the last, ‘Dear, dear Lucy,*—‘Yours ever and always, if you 
will have me, F. G.’ She did not want to read any more of it 
then. She sat do^\^l slowly, put the precious paper back into 
its envelope, looked round upon them all, and knew that she 
was crimson to the roots of her hair, blushing like a guilty 
thing. 

‘Lucy, my dear,’ said Lady Fawn,—and Lucy at once turned 
her face full upon her old friend,—‘you have got a letter that 
agitates you.’ 

'Yes,—I have,’ she said. 

'Go into the book-room. You can come back to breakfast 
w^hen you have read it, you know.’ Thereupon Luc}" rose from 
her seat, and retired with her treasure into the book-room. 
But even when she was there she could not at once read her 
letter. When the door was closed and she knew that she was 
alone she looked at it, and then clasped it tight between her 
hands. She was almost afraid to read it lest the letter itself 
should contradict the promise which the last words of it had 
seemed to convey to her. She went up to the window' and stood 
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there gazing out upon the gravel road, with her hand oantain- 
ing the letter pressed upon her heart. Lady Fawn had toU her 
that she was preparing for hersdf inexpressible misoy;— 
and now there had come to her joy so absolutely inexin'esaUe! 
'A tnan to tell you that he loves you, and yet not ask you to 
be his wife!’ She repeated to herself Lady Fawn’s words,— 
and then those other words, ‘Yours ever and always, if you 
will have me!’ Have him, indeed! She threw from her, at mice, 
as vain and wicked and false, all idea of coying her love. Sie 
would leap at his neck if he were diere, and teU him that for 
years he had been, almost, her god. And of course he knew it. 
‘If I will have him! Traitor!’ she said to herself, snuling 
through her tears. Thai she reflected that after all it would 
be well diat she should read the letter. There might be 
conditions;—though what conditions could he propose with 
which she would not comply? However, she seated herself in 
a corner of the room and did read the letter. As she read it, 
she hardly undastood it all;—but she understood what ^ 
wanted to understand. He asked her to share with turn his 
home. He had spoken to her diat day without forethought;— 
but mustn’t such speech be the truest and the sweetest cf aU 
speeches? ‘And now 1 write to you to ask you to be ny wife. 
Oh, how wrrong some people can be in their judgmoits! How 
wTong Lady Fawn had been in hers about Frank Greystock! 
‘For the last year or two I have lived with this hope before 
me.’ ‘And so have I,’ said Lucy. ‘And so have I;—mth t^ 
and no other.’ ‘Too great confidence! Traitor,’ she said again, 
smiling and weeping, ‘yes, traitor; when of course you knew 
it.’ ‘Is his happiness in my hands? Oh,—thoi he shall be 
happy.’ ‘Of course I will tell Lady Fawn at once;—instantly. 
Dear Lady Fawn! But yet she has been so wnmg. I appose 
she will let him come here. But what does it matter, now that 
I know it?’ ‘Yours ever and always,—if you will have me. 

F. G.’ ‘Traitor, traitor, traitor!’ Then she got up and walked 
about the room, not knowing what she did, holding tte letter 
now between her hands, and thoi pressing it to ho- lips, 
ae was still walking about the room whoi thoe came alow 
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tap at the door, and Lady Fawn entered. ‘There is nothing 
the matter, Lucy?’ Lucy stood stock still, with her treasure 
still clasped, smiling, almost laughing, while the tears ran 
down her cheeks. *\A^on’t you eat your breakfast, my dear? 

said Lady Fawn. 

‘Oh, Lady Fawn—oh, Lady Fawn!’ said Lucy, rushing into 
her friend*s arms. 

‘What is it Lucy? I think our little wise one has lost her 
wits.' 

'Oh, Lady Fawn, he has asked me!' 

‘Is it Mr. Greystock?' 

‘Yes;—^Mr. Greystock. He has asked me. He has asked me 
to be his wife. I thought he loved me. I hoped he did, at least. 
Oh, dear, I did so hope it! And he does!’ 

'Has he proposed to you?’ 

'Yes, Lady Fawn. I told you what he said to me. And then 
he went and wrote this. Is he not noble and good,—^and so 
kind? You shall read it,—but you’ll give it me back, Lady 
Fawn?' 

‘Certainly I’ll give it you back. You don't think I’d rob you 
of your lover’s letter?’ 

‘Perhaps you might think it right.' 

‘If it is really an offer of marriage-,’ said Lady Fawn 

very seriously, 

‘It couldn't be more of an offer if he had sat writing it for 
ever,' said Lucy as she gave up her letter with confidence. 
Lady Fawn read it with leisurely attention, and smiled as she 
put the paper back into the envelope. ‘All the men in the world 
couldn’t say it more plainly,' said Lucy, nodding her head 
forward. 

‘I don't think they could,' said Lady Fawn. ‘I never read 
anything plainer in my life. I wish you joy with all my heart, 
Lucy. There is not a word to be said against him.' 

‘Against him!’ said Lucy, who thought that this was very 
insufficient praise. 

'What I mean is, that w^hen I objected to his coming here 
I was only afraid that he couldn’t afford,—or would think, 
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you know, that in Ms position he couldn’t afford to many a 

wife without a fortune.’ 

*He may come now. Lady Fawn?’ 

•Well,—^yes; I diink so. I shall be glad just to say a word 
to him. Of course you are in my hands, and I do love you so 
dearly, Lucy! I could not bear that anytMng but good should 

happen to you/ 

‘TMs is good,’ said lAicy. 

‘It won’t be good, and Mr. Greystock won’t iMnk you 
good, if you don’t come and eat your breakfest.’ So Lucy was 
led back into die parlour, and sipped her tea and crunched ha- 
toast, while Lydia came and stood over her. 

‘Of course it is from Mmr’ wMspered Lydia. l*»y again 
nodded ha head while she was crundiing her toast 

The fact that Mr. Greystock had proposed in form to Dicy 
Morris was soon known to all the family, ^d die news ca- 
tainly did take away somedung from die importance wMch 
would otherwise have been attached to Lizzie s departure. 
There was not the same awe of the ceremony, the same dread 
of some scene, wMch but for Frank Greystock’s letta would 
have existed. Of course. Lord Fawn’s future matrimonial jkos- 
pects were to them all an afeir of more momoit than diose 
of Lucy* but Lord Fawn Mmself had gone, and had already 
quarreU^ with the lady before be went. There was at pre^t 
nothing more to be done by diem in regard to lizzie, thto 
iust to get lid of ha. But Luis’s good fortune, so unexpectm, 
OTd by ha so frunkly owned as the very best fortune m the 
world that could have befallen ha, gave an exdtement to dim 
all. There could be no lessons diat monung for Nina, and tte 
usual studies of the family were altogetha intenuptsA Lady 
Fawn purred, and congratulated, and gave good advice, and 
declared that any other home for Lucy before ha mani^e 
would now be quite out of the question. ‘Of course it woidd^ 

do for you to go even to Qara,’ said I^dy 
to think that there still might be some delay beftire Rank 
Greystock would be ready for Ms -wife. 'You know, my d^ 
that he isn’t rich;—not for a memba of PSihament. I suppose 
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he makes a good income, but I have always heard that he was 
a little backward when he began. Of course, you know, nobody 
need be in a hurry.' Then Lucy began to think that if Frank 
should wish to postpone his marriage,—say for three or four 
years,—she might even yet become a burthen on her friend, 
‘But don't you be frightened,' continued Lady Fawn; ‘you 
shall never want a home as long as I have one to give you. 
We shall soon find out what are Mr. Greystock's ideas; and 
unless he is very unreasonable wee'll make things fit.' 

Then there came a message to Lucy from Lady Eustace. 
‘If you please, miss, Lady Eustace will be glad to see you for 
a minute up in her room before she starts.’ So Lucy w'as torn 
away from the thoughts of her own happiness, and taken 
up-stairs to Lady Eustace. ‘You have heard that I am going.^' 
said Lizzie. 

‘Yes;—I heard you were to go this morning.’ 

‘And you have heard why? I’m sure you will not deceive 
me, Lucy. Where am I to look for truth, if not to an old old 
friend like you?' 

‘Why should I deceive you, Lizzie?’ 

‘Why, indeed? only that all people do. The wwld is so false, 
so material, so worldly! One gives out one’s heart and gets in 
return nothing but dust and ashes,—nothing but ashes and 
dust. Oh, I have been so disappointed in Lady Fawn!’ 

‘You know she is my dearest friend,’ said Lucy. 

‘Psha! I know that you have worked for her like a slave, 
and that she gives you but a bare pittance.' 

‘She has been more like a mother to me than anything else,’ 
said Lucy angrily. 

‘Because you have been tame. It does not suit me to be 
tame. It is not my plan to be tame. Have you heard the cause 
of the disagreement between Lord Fawm and me?’ 

‘Well,—no.’ 

‘Tell the truth, Lucy.' 

‘How dare you tell me to tell the truth? Of course, I tell the 
truth. I believe it is something about some property which he 
wants you to give back to somebody ; but I don’t know any more.’ 
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‘Yes, my dear husband. Sir Florian, who undo^ood me^— 
whom I idolized,—^who seemed to have been made for me,— 
gave me a present. Lord Fawn is pleased to say diat he does 
not approve of my keeping any gift ftom my late lord. Ccm- 
sidering that he intends to live upon the wealdi which Shr 
Florian was gencTOUs enough to bestow upon me, dns does 
seem to be strange! Of course, I resented sudi interferenDe. 

Would not you have resoited it?’ 

*I don’t know,* said Lucy, who thought that she could bring 
herself to comply with any request made to her by Frank 
Greystock. 

‘Any woman who had a spark of spirit would resQit and 
I have resented it. I have told lx>rd Fawn that I vnU, on no 
account, part with the rich presents whic* my adored Ho^ 
showered upon me in his generosity. It is not for dirir rid>- 
ness diat I keep them, but because they are, for his s^e, so 
inexpressibly dear to me. If Lord Fawn diooses to be jealoiK 
of a necklace, he must be jealous.’ Lu<y, who had, in truth, 

heard but a small ftagment of the story,—j“s5 
as Lydia had learned from the discreet Amelia, who herself 
had but a very hazy idea of die facts,—did not quite knowhow 
much of the tale, as it was now told to her, might be true and 
how much false. After a certain feshicm she and lizrie Eus^ 
called themselves fiiends. But she did not beheve htt firiend 
to be honest, and was aware that in some matters her ftiaxl 
would condescoid—to fib. lizzie’s poetry, and romance, aid 
high feelings, had never had the ring of true soundn^ m 
Lucy’s ears. But her imagination was not strong oiou^ to 
soar to the altitude of the lies which lizzie was now td^. 
She did believe that the property wMch lizzie wm ^ed 
upon to restore was held to be objectionable by Lord Fara 
simply because it had readied Lizrie firom die hands to 
late husband. ‘What do you diink of sudi conduct as that. 

asked Lady Eustace. ‘ 

•Won’t it do if you lock them up instead of weomig mem. 

asked Lucy. • ^ » 

*I have never dreamed of wearing them. 
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*I don't understand about such things/ said Lucy, deter¬ 
mined not to impute any blame to one of the Fawn family. 

‘It is tyranny, sheer tyranny,' continued the other, 'and he 
will find that I am not the woman to yield to it. No. For love 
I could give up everything;—but nothing from fear. He has 
told me in so many words that he does not intend to go on 
with his engagement!' 

'Has he indeed?' 

'But I intend that he shall. If he thinks that I am going to 
be thrown over because he takes ideas of that kind into his 
head, he's mistaken. He shall know that I'm not to be made 
a plaything of like that. I'll tell 3^ou what you can do for me, 
Lucy.' 

‘What can I do for you?' 

‘There is no one in the world I trust more thoroughly than 
I do you,' said Lizzie,—^‘and hardly any one that I love so 
well. Think how long we have known each other! And you 
may be sure of this;—I always have been, and always will be, 
your friend with my cousin Frank.' 

‘I don't want anything of that kind,' said Lucy,—'and never 
did.' 

'Nobody has so much influence with Frank as 1 . Just do 
you write to me to-morrow, and the next day,—and the day 
after,—a mere line, you know, to tell me how the land lies 
here.' 

'There would be nothing to tell.' 

'Yes, there will; ever so much. They will be talking about 
me every hour. If you'll be true to me, Lucy, in this business. 
I'll make you the handsomest present you ever saw in your 
life. I'll give you a hundred guinea brooch;—I will, indeed. 
You shall have the money, and buy it yourself.' 

‘A what!' said Lucy. 

'A hundred guineas to do what you please with!' 

You mean thing!' said Lucy. 'I didn't think there was a 
woman so mean as that in the world. I'm not surprised now 

at Lord Fawn. Pick up what I hear, and send it you in letters, 
—^and then be paid money for it!' 
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‘Why not? It's all to do good.’ 

‘How can you have thought to ask me to do such a dung? 
How can you bring yourself to think so badly of people? I’d 

sooner cut my hand off; and as for you, lizzie-think you 

are mean and wicked to conceive such a thing. And now good¬ 
bye.’ So saying, she left the room, giving her dear ftioid no 

time for further argumoit. 

Lady Eustace got away that morning, not in time, indeed, 
for the 11.30 tr ain, but at such an hour as to make it unneces¬ 
sary that she should appear at the early dinner. The sajnng of 
farewell was very cold and ceremiuiious. Of course, tiiere was 
no word as to any future visit,—no word as to any future 
events whatever. They aU shook hands with her, and spedal 
injunctions were given to the coadiman to drive her safely to 
die station. At dus ceremony Lucy was not presaiL Lydia 
had asked her to come down and say good-bye; but Lucy re¬ 
fused. *1 saw her in her own room,’ said Lu^. 

‘And was it all very affectiraiate?’ LyiUa a^ed. 

_no; it was not afiectionate at all.’ 'This was all diat 

Lucy said, and thus Lady Eustace completed her visit to Fawn 


Court. , , . 1 j . 

'The letters were taken away for the post at eight o clock m 

die evemng. and before that time it was necessa^ that laicy 

should write to her lover. ‘Lady Fawn,’ she said in a wlusper, 

‘ may I tell him to come here?’ 

'Certainly, my dear. You had better tdl him to call on me. 

Of course he’ll see you, too, when he comes.’ ^ 

‘I tkink he’d want to see me,’ said Iwy, 'and I m sure 
I should want to see him!’ TTien she wrote her answer to 
Frank’s letter. She allowed herself an hour for die h^y W 
but though die letter, when written, was short, the hour 

hanllv sufficed for the writing of it 


‘Dear Mr. Greystock;’— there was matter for hw of 
mat consideration before she could get evoi so 
but, after biting her pen for ten minutes, during whi* she 
pictured to heiSlf how pleasant it would be to call him Frank 
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when he should have told her to do so, and had found, upon 
repeated whispered trials, that of all names it was the ple^an- 
test to pronounce, she decided upon refraining from writing 
it now—^'l-ady Fawn has seen your letter to me,—the dearest 
letter that ever was written, and she says that you may call 
upon her. But you mustn't go away without seeing me too,* 
Then there was great difficulty as to the words to be used by 
her for the actual rendering herself up to him as his future 
wife. At last the somewhat too Spartan simplicity of his nature 
prevailed, and the words were written, very plain and very 
short. T love you better than all the world, and I will be your 
wife. It shall be the happiness of my life to try to deserve you. 

T am, with all my heart, 

‘Most affectionately your own 

‘Lucy.' 

When it was written it did not content her. But the hour 
was over, and the letters must go. ‘I suppose it'll do,' she 
said to herself. ‘He'll know what it means.' And so the letter 
was sent. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Certainly an Heirloom 

T he burden of his position was so heavy on Lord Fawn's 
mind that, on the Monday morning after leaving Fawn 
Court, he was hardly as true to the affairs of India as he him¬ 
self would have wished. He was resolved to do what was 
right,—^if only he could find out what would be the right thing 
in his present difficulty. Not to break his word, not to be un¬ 
just, not to deviate by a hair's breadth from that line of con¬ 
duct which would be described as ‘honourable’ in the circle to 
which he belonged, not to give his political enemies an oppor¬ 
tunity for calumny,—^this was all in all to him. The young 
widow was very lovely and very rich, and it would have suited 
him well to marry her. It would still suit him well to do so, 
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if she would make ha^elf amenable to reasrni and the laws. 
He had assured himself diat he was veiy mudi in love srith 
her, and had already, in Ms imagination, received the distin¬ 
guished heads of Ms party at Portray Castle. But he would 
give all this up,—^love, income, beauty, and castle, vrithout a 
doubt, rather than find himself in die mess of having married 
a wife who had stolen a necklace, and who would not make 
restitution. He might marry her, and insist on gifting it up 
afterwards; but he foresaw terrible difficulties in the way of 
such an arrangement. Lady Eustace was self-willed, and had 
already told him that she did not intend to keep the jewels in 
Ms house,—but in her own! What should he do, so that no 
human bring,—not the most bigoted Toiy that ever expressed 
scorn for a WMg lord,—^should be able to say that he had dime 
\jTong? He was engaged to the lady, and could not simply 
change Ms mind and give no reason. He believed in Mr. Cam- 

but he could hardly plead that belief riiould he here¬ 
after be accused of heartless miscoiKiucL For aught he knew. 
Lady Eustace might bring an action against him for breach of 
promise^ and obtain a verdict and damages, and annihilate Mm 
as an Under-Seoetaiy. How should he keep Ms hands quite 

dean? . 

Frank Greystock was, as far as he knew, lizaer s nearest 

relative in London. The dean was her unde, but than the dean 
was down at Bobsborough. It might be necessary for Mm to 
go down to Bobsborough;—but in the meantime he wodd 
see Frank Grejrstock. Greystock was as bittor a Toiy as any 
in England. Greystock was the very man who had att«l^ 
him Lord Fawn, in the House of Commons respecth^ the 
Sawab,—^making the attach quite personal,—and that without 
a shadow of a cause! Within the short straight groo^ 
of Lord Fawn's intellect the remembrance of tins s^posed 
wrong was always running up and down, roierong its mm 
soreness. He regarded Greystock as an enemy 
lose no opportunity of injuring Mm. In his weakness and htt^ 

ness he was quite unable to judge of other hi^. 

He would not go a hair’s breadth astray, if he knew it, bu 
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because Grey stock had, in debate, called him timid and tjTan- 
nical, he believed that Grey stock would stop short of nothing 
that might injure him. And 3'et he must appeal to Gre3’stock.^ 
He did appeal, and in answer to his appeal Frank came to him 
at the India House. But Frank, before he saw Lord Fawn, had, 
as was fitting, been with his cousin. 

Nothing was decided at this interview. Lord Fa\sTi became 
more than ever convinced that the member of Bobsborough 
was his determined enemy, and Frank was more convinced 
than ever that Lord Fawm was an empt3% stiff-necked, self- 
sufficient prig. 

Greystock, of course, took his cousin's part. He was there 
to do so; and he himself really did not know whether Lizzie 
was or was not entitled to the diamonds. The lie which she 
had first fabricated for the benefit of Mr. Benjamin when she 
had the jewels valued, and which she had since told with 
different degrees of precision to various people,—^to Lad3' 
Linlithgow, to Mr. Camperdowm, to Lucy, and to Lord Fawn, 
—^she now repeated with increased precision to her cousin. Sir 
Florian, in putting the trinket into her hands, had explained 
to her that it was very valuable, and that she was to regard it 
as her own peculiar property. 'If it was an heirloom he 
couldn't do it,' Frank had said, with all the confidence of a 
practising barrister. 

'He made it over as an heirloom to me,’ said Lizzie, with 
plaintive tenderness. 

'That’s nonsense, dear Lizzie.* Then she smiled sweetly 
on him, and patted the back of his hand with hers. She was 
very gentle with him, and bore his assumed superiority with 
pretty meekness. 'He could not make it over as an heirloom 
to you. If it was his to give, he could give it you.’ 

'It was his,—certainly.’ 

‘That is just w hat I cannot tell as yet, and w hat must be 
found out. If the diamonds formed part of an heirloom, and 
there is e\'idence that it is so,—you must give them up. Sir 
Florian could only give away what was his owti to give.' 

‘But Lord Fawn had no right to dictate.* 
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‘Certainly not,’ said Frank; and then he made a pronuse, 
which he knew to be rash, that he would stand by his pret^ 
cousin in this affair. 'I don’t see why you should assume tl^ 
Lady Eustace is keeping jaroperty that doesn’t belong to htt/ 

he said to Lord Fawn. 

*j go by what Camperdown tells me,’ said Lord Fawn. 

‘Mr. Camperdown is a very excdlent attorney, and a most 
respectable man,’ said Greystock. ‘I have nodiing on ear^ to 
say agmnst Mr. Camperdown. But hdr. Camperdown isn t the 
law and the prophets, nor yet can we allow him to be judge 

and jury in such a case as this.’ 

‘Surely, Mr. Greystock, you wouldn’t wsh it to go before 

a jury.’ , . v 

•You don’t understand me. Lord Fawn, If any claim be 

really ir»a>ip for these jewels by Mr. John Eustace on the part 

of the heir, or on behalf of the estate, a statement tod better 

be submitted to counsel. The family deeds must be irispected, 

and no doubt counsel would agree in telling my cousin. Lady 

Eustace, what she should, or what she should not do. In the 

meantime, I understand that you are engaged to marry her? 

‘I was oigaged to her, certainly,’said Lord Fawn. 

‘You can hardly mean to assert, my lord, that you mtord 
to be untrue to your promise, and to throw ova your own 
engagement because my cousin has expressed her wish to 
retoin property which she believes to be her o^! TTus was 
said in a tone which made Lord Fawn surer than ever a 
Grevstock was Ms enemy to the knife. PersanaDy, he was not 
a coiaM ; and he knew enough of the world to 

But, mo^y. Lord Fawn was a coward, and he 

^ Z to assure my cousin that she misunderstood you m 
**^%T^er see Mr. Camperdown again before 1 say any- 


thing 


I Fawn, that a gendei 
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require an attorney to tell him what to do in such a case as 
this.' They were standing now, and Lord Fawn's countenance 
was heavy, troubled, and full of doubt. He said nothing, and 
was probably altogetlier unaware how elo<(ucnt was his face. 
*My cousin. Lady Eustace,' continued Frank, ‘must not be 
kept in this suspense. I agree on her behalf that her title to 
these trinkets must be made the subject of inquiry by persons 
adequate to form a judgment. Of course, I, as her relative, 
shall take no part in that inquiry. But, as her relative, I must 
demand from you an admission that your engagement with 
her cannot in any way be allowed to depend on the fate of 
those jewels. She has chosen to accept you as her future hus¬ 
band, and I am bound to see that she is treated with good 
faith, honour, and fair observance.* 

Frank made his demand very well, while Lord Fawn was 
looking like a whipped dog. ‘Of course,' said his lordship, 
‘all I want is, that the right thing should be done.' 

‘The right thing will be done. My cousin wishes to keep 
nothing that is not her own. I may tell her, then, that she will 
receive from you an assurance that you have had no intention 
of departing from your word?' After this. Lord Fawn made 
some attempt at a stipulation that tliis assurance to Lizzie was 
to be founded on the counter-assurance given to him that the 
matter of the diamonds should be decided by proper legal 
authority; but Frank would not submit to this, and at last tlie 
Under-Secretary yielded. The engagement was to remain in 
force. Counsel were to be employed. The two lovers were not 
to see each other just at present. And when the matter had 
been decided by the lawyers. Lord Fawn was to express his 
regret for having suspected his lady-love I That was the verbal 
agreemoit, according to Frank Greystock's view of it. Lord 
Fawn, no doubt, would have declared that he had never con¬ 
sented to the latter stipulation. 

About a week after this there was a meeting at Mr. Camper- 
down s chambers. Greystock, as his cousin's friend, attended 
to hear what Mr. Camperdown had to say in the presence of 
Lord Fawn and John Eustace. He, Frank, had, in the meantime, 
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been do^^Tl to Richmond, had taken Lucy to his arms as his 
t'uture bride, and had been closeted with Lady Fawm, As a 
man who was doinec his dutv bv Lucv Morris, he was wel- 
coined and made much of by licr ladyship; but it liad been 



impossible to leave Lizzie's name altogether unnientioned, 
and Frank had spoken as the champion of his cousin. Ot course, 
there had arisen sometliing of ill-feeling between the t^vo. 
Lady Fa^^Tl had taught herselt to hate Lizzie, and was desirous 
tliat the match should be over, diamonds or no diamonds. She 
could not quite say this to her visitor, but she showed her 
feeling^ ver\' plainlv. Frank was courteous, cold, and resolute^ 
in presuming, or pretending to presume, that as a matter of 
course the marriage would take place. I-ad\ Fawn intended 
to be ci\ il, but she could not restrain her feeling; and though 
she did not dare to say that her son would have nothing more 
to do witli Lizzie Eustace, she showed ver}' plainly that she 
intended to ^^•ork wixh that object. Of course, the two did not 
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part as cordial friends, and of course poor Lucy perceived that 
it was so. 

Before the meeting took place, Mr. Camperdown had been 
at work, looking over old deeds. It is undoubtedly the case 
that things often become complicated which, from the great¬ 
ness of their importance, should have been kept clear as 
running water. The diamonds in question had been bought, 
with other jewels, by Sir Florian's grandfather, on the occa¬ 
sion of his marriage with the daughter of a certain duke,— 
on wWch occasion old family jewels, which were said to have 
been heirlooms, were sold or given in exchange as part value 
for those then purchased. This grandfather, who had also 
been Sir Florian in his time, had expressly stated in his w'ill 
that these jewels were to be regarded as an heirloom in the 
family, and had as such left them to his eldest son, and to 
that son's eldest son, should such a child be bom. His eldest 
son had possessed them, but not that son's son. There was 
such an Eustace bom, but he had died before his father. The 
younger son of that old Sir Florian had then succeeded, as 
Sir Thomas, and he was the father of that Florian who had 
married Lizzie Eustace. That last Sir Florian had therefore 
been the fourth in succession from the old Sir Florian by whom 
the will had been made, and who had directed that these jewels 
should be regarded as heirlooms in the family. The two inter¬ 
mediate baronets had made no allusion to the diamonds in any 
deeds executed by them. Indeed, Sir Florian's father had died 
without a will. There were other jewels, larger but much less 
valuable than the diamonds, still in the hands of Messrs. Gar¬ 
nett, as to which no question was raised. The late Sir Florian 
had, by his will, left all the property in his house at Portray 
to his widow, but all property elsewhere to his heir. This was 
what Mr. Camperdown had at last learned, but he had been 

forced to admit to himself, w'hile learning this, that there was 
confusion. 

He was confident enough, however, that there was no diffi¬ 
culty in the matter. The Messrs. Garnett were able to say 
that the necklace had been in their keeping, with various other 
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jewels still in their possession, from the time of the death of 
the late Lady Eustace, up to tiie marriage of tiie late Sir 
Florian, her son. They stated the date on which the jewels 
were given up, to be the 24th of September, wluch was the 
day after Sir Florian’s return finom Scotland with his bride. 
Lizzie's first statement had colndded with this entry in the 
Messrs. Garnett's books; but latterly she had asserted that 
the necklace had been given to her in Scotland. When Mr. 
Camperdown e xamin ed the entry hims elf in the jewellers' 
book, he found the figures to be so blotted that they might 
represent either the 4th or 24th September. Now, the 4th 
September had been the day preceding Sir Florian's marriage. 
John Eustace only knew that he had seen the necklace worn 
in Scotland by his mother. The bishop only knew that he had 
often seen them on the neck of his sister-in-law when, as was 
very often the case, she appeared in full-blown sodety. Mr. 
Camperdown believed that he had traced two stories to lizzie, 
—one, repeated more than once, that tiie diamonds had be^ 
given to her in London, and a second, made to himself, that 
they had been givai to her at Portray. He himself believed 
that they had never been in Scotiand since the death of the 
former Lady Eustace; but he was quite confident that he oouU 
trust altogether to the disposition made of them by the old 
Sir Florian. There could no doubt as to tiiese bring the 
diamonds there described, although the setting had beea al¬ 
tered. Old Mr. Garnett stated that he would swear to them if 
he saw the necklace. 

'You cannot suppose that Lady Eustace wishes to keep any¬ 
thing that is not her own,' said Frank Greystock. 

'Of course not,' said John Eustace. 

'Nobody imagines it,' said Mr. Camperdown. Lord Fawn, 
who felt that he ought not to be there, and who did not know 
whether he might with a better grace take lizzie's part or 
a part against her, said nothing. 'But,' continued Mr. Cam¬ 
perdown, 'there is luckily no doubt as to the facts. The 
diamonds in question formed a part of a Mt of most valuable 
ornaments settled in the family by Sur Florian EJustace in 1799. 
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The deed was drawn up by my grandfather, and is now here. 
I do not know how we are to have further proof. Will you look 
at the deed, Mr. Greystock, and at the will?' Frank suggested 
that, as it might probably be expedient to take advice on the 
subject professionally, he had rather not look at the deed. Any¬ 
thing which he might say, on looking at the document now, 
could have ho weight. ‘But why should any advice be neces¬ 
sary,' said Mr. Camperdown, ‘when the matter is so clear?' 

'My dear sir,' said Frank, ‘my cousin. Lady Eustace, is 
strong in her confidence that her late husband intended to 
give them to her as her own, and that he would not have 
done this without the power of doing so.' Now, Mr. Camper- 
down was quite sure that Lizzie was lying in this, and could 
therefore make no adequate answer. ‘Your experience must 
probably have told you,' continued Frank, 'that there is con¬ 
siderable difficulty in dealing with the matter of heirlooms.' 

‘I never heard of any such difficulQr,* said Mr. Camperdown. 

‘People generally understand it all so clearly,' said Lord 
Fawn. 

‘The late Sir Florian does not appear to have understood it 
very clearly,’ said Frank. 

‘Let her put them into the hands of any indifferent person 
or firm till the matter is decided,' said Mr. Campeidown. 
‘They will be much safer so than in her keeping.' 

‘I think they are quite safe,' said Frank, 

And this was all Aat took place at that meeting. As Mr, 
Camperdown said to John Eustace, it was manifest enough 
that she meant ‘to hang on to them.' ‘I only hope Lord Fawn 
will not be fool enough to many her,' said Mr. Camperdown. 
Lord Fawn himself was of the same way of thinking;—but 
then how was he to clear his character of the charge which 
would be brought against him; and how was he to stand his 
ground before Frank Greystock? 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Diamonds are seen in Public 

■ 

E r it not be supposed that Lady Eustace, during th^e 
s umm er weeks, was living the Me of a recluse. The Lon¬ 
don season was in its full splendour, and she was by no means 
a recluse. During the first year of her widowhood she bad been 
every inch a widow,—as far as crape would go, and a quiet life 
either at Bobsborough or Portray Castle. During this year 
her child was bom,—and she was in every way thrown upon 
her good behaviour, living with bishops* wives and deans* 
daughters. Two years of retreat firom the world is generally 
thought to be the proper thing for a widow. lizrie had not 
quite accomplished her two years before she re-opened the 
campaign in Mount Street wiA very small remnants of weeds, 
and with her crape brought down to a minimum;—but she 
was young and rich, and the world is aware that a woman of 
twenty-two can hardly afford to sacrifice two whole years. In 
the matter of her widowhood lizzie did not eamxmteT very 
much reproach. She was not shunned, or so ill spoken of as to 
have a widely-spread bad name among the streets and squares 
in which her carriage-wheels rolled. People called her a flirt, 
held up their hands in surprise at Sir Florian's foolish genero¬ 
sity,—^for the accounts of Lizzie’s wealth were greatly exag¬ 
gerated,—and said that of course she would many again. 

The gaiend belief which often seizes upon Ae world in re¬ 
gard to some spedal felsehood is veiy surprising, Eve^body 
on a sudden adopts an idea Aat some particular man is over 
head and ears in debt, so Aat he can hardly leave his house 
for fear of Ae bailiffs;—or Aat some ill-fated woman is 
cruelly-used by her husband;—or Aat some eldest son has 
ruined his faAer; whereas Ae man doesn’t owe a shilling, Ae 
woman never hears a harsh word from her lord, and Ae ddest 
son in question has never succeeded in obtaining a shilling 

beyond his aflowance. Oneof Ae lies about london this seasOT 

was foimded on Ae extent of Lady Eustace’s jointure- Indeed, 
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the Eewent on to State that thejointurewasmorethana jointure. 
It was believed that the prop)erty in A3Tshire was her ohd, 
to do what she pleased with it. That the propert)" in Ayrshire 
was taken at double its value w'as a matter of course. It had 
been declared, at the time of his marriage, that Sir Florian had 
been especially generous to his penniless wife, and the genero¬ 
sity was magnified in the ordinaiy way. No doubt Lizzie’s 
own diligence had done much to propagate the stor}' as to her 
positive owDership of Portray. Mr. Camperdown had been 
very busy denying this. Jolm Eustace had denied it whenever 
occasion offered. The bishop in his quiet way had denied it. 
Lady linlithgow had denied it. But the lie had been set on 
foot and had thriven, and there was hardly a man about town 
who didn’t know that Lad}' Eustace had eight or nine thousand 
a year, altogether at her own disposal, down in Scotland. Of 
course a woman so endowed, so rich, so beautiful, so clever, 
so young, would marry again, and w ould marry well. No 
doubt, added to this there was a feeling that 'Lizzie,' as she 
was not uncommonly called by people who had hardly ever 
seen her,—had something amiss with it all. ‘I don’t know- 
where it is she’s lame,’ said that very clever man. Captain 
Boodle, who had lately reappeared among his military friends 
at his club, ‘but she don’t go flat all round.’ 

‘She has the devil of a temper, no doubt,’ said Lieutenant 
Griggs. 

‘No mouth, I should saj',’ said Boodle. It was thus that Lizzie 
was talked about at the clubs; but she was asked to dinners 
and balls, and gave little dinners herself, and to a certain ex¬ 
tent was the fashion. Eveiy body had declared that of course 

she would marry again, and now it was known eveiywvhere that 
she was engag^ to Lord Fawn. 

‘Poor dear Lord Fawn!’ said Lady Glencora Palliser to her 
d^ friend Madame Max Goesler; ‘do you remember how 
violently he was in love with Violet Effingham two years ago?’ 

‘Two years is a long time. Lady Glencora; and Violet Effing¬ 
ham has chosen another husband.’ 

‘But isn’t this a fall for him? Violet was the sweetest 
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girl out, and at one time I really thought she meant to take 
him.’ 

‘I thought she meant to take another man whom she did not 
take,’ said Madame Goesler, who had her own recollections, 
who was a widow herself, and who, at tiie period to wlddi 
Lady Glencora was referring, had thought that perhaps she 
might cease to be a widow. Not that she had ever suggested 
to herself that Lord Fawn might be her second husband. 
‘Poor Lord Fawn!’ continued Lady Glencora. ‘I suppose he 

is terribly in want of money.’ 

'But surely Lady Eustace is very pretty.’ 

•Yes;—she is very pretty; nay more, she is quite lovely to 
look at. And she is clever,—very. And she is rich,—very. 

But-’ 

'Well, Lady Glencora. What does your “but” mean?’ 
'Who ever explains a “but”? You’re a great deal too 
clever, ^dadame Goesler, to want any explanation. And 1 
couldn’t explain it. I can only say I’m sorry for poor Lord 
Fawn,—who is a gentleman, but will never set the ’Thames on 

fire.’ , 

•fJo, indeed. All the same, I like lord Fawn extremely, 

said NIadame Goesler, 'and I think he s Just the man to marry 

Lady Eustace. He’s always at his office or at the House.’ 

'A man may be a great deal at his office, and a great deal 

more at the House than Lord Fawn,’ said Lady Glaicora 

laugWng, 'and yet think about his wife, my dear.’ For of all 

men known, no man spent more hours at the House or in his 

office than did Lady Glencora’s husband, Mr. Palhser, who at 

tins time, and had now for more than two years, filled tiielugh 

place of Chancellor of the Exchequer. , , i 

'This conversation took place in Madame Goesler s fi*“® 
drawing-room in Park Lane; but, three days after the 
same two laches met again at the house then occupied by Lady 
Chiltem in Portman Square,—Lady Chiltem, wi* whom, as 

Wolet Effingham, poor Lord Fawn had b^ ‘ 

think it is the nicest match in the world for hun. Lady Chiltern 

had said to Madame Goesler. 
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'But have you heard of the diamonds?’ asked Lady Glencora. 

‘What diamonds?’ 'Whose diamonds?’ Neither of the others 
had heard of the diamonds, and Lady Glencora was able to 
tell her story. Lady Eustace had found all the family jewels 
belonging to the Eustace family in the strong plate room at 
Portray Castle, and had taken possession of them as property 
found in her own house. John Eustace and the bishop had com¬ 
bined in demanding them on behalf of the heir, and a lawsuit 
had then commenced! The diamonds were the most costly 
belonging to any Commoner in England, and had been valued 
at twenty-four thousand pounds! Lord Fawn had retreated 
from his engagement the moment he heard that any doubt 
was throwTi on Lady Eustace’s right to their possession! Lad}'* 
Eustace had declared her intention of bringing an action 
against Lord Fawn,—and had also secreted the diamonds! The 
reader will be aw^are that this statement was by no means an 
accurate history of the difficulty as far as it had as yet pro¬ 
gressed. It was, indeed, absolutely false in every detail; but 
it sufficed to show that the matter was becoming public. 'You 

don't mean to say that Lord Fawn is off?’ asked Madame 
Goesler. 

'I do,’ said Lady Glencora. 

‘Poor Lord Fawn!’ exclaimed Lady Chiltem. 'It really 
seems as though he never would be settled.' 

I don t think he has courage enough for such conduct as 
that,’ said Madame Goesler. 

‘And besides, Lady Eustace’s income is quite certain,’ said 

Lady Chiltem, 'and poor dear Lord Fawn does want money 
so badly.’ 

‘But It IS very disagreeable,' said Lady Glencora, ‘to believe 
that your wife has got the finest diamonds in England, and 

toen to find that she has only-stolen them. I think Lord 

Fawn is right. If a man does marry for money he should have 
the money. I wonder she ever took him. There is no doubt 
about her beauty, and she might have done better.’ 

‘I^won’t hear Lord Fawn be-littled,’ said Lady Chiltem, 

‘Done better!’ said Madame Goesler. ‘How could she have 
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done better? He is a peer, and her son would be a peer. I don*t 
think she could have done better/ Lady Glencora in her tune 
had wished to marry a man who had sought her for her mora^. 
Lady Chiltem in her time had refused to be Lady Fawn. 
Madame Goesler in her time had declined to marry an En glish 
peer. There was, therefore, something more of interest in the 
conversation to each of them than was quite expressed in the 
words spoken. *1$ she to be at your party on Friday, Lacfy 
Glencora?’ asked Madame Goesler. 

*She has said she would come,—and so has Lord Fawn, far 
that matter. Lord Fawn dines with us. She’ll find that out^ and 
then she’ll stay away.’ 

‘Not she/ said Lady Chiltem. ‘She’H come for the sake of 
the bravado. She’s not the woman to show Ae white feadier/ 
'If he’s ill-using her she’s quite right,’ said Madame 

Goesler. 

‘And wear the very diamonds in dispute,’ said Lady Qiil- 
tem. It was Aus Aat Ae matter w^as discussed among ladies 

in Ae town. 

‘Is Fawn’s marriage going on?’ This question was asked of 
Mr. Legge Wilson by Barrington Erie. Mr. Vflisaii 

was Ae Secretary of State for InAa, and Bairington Eile was 

in Ae Government. 

‘Upon my w'ord I don’t know,’ said Mr. Wilson. *1116 weak 
goes on at Ae office;—Aat’s all I know about Fawn. He ham’t 
told me of his marriage, and Aerefore I haven’t spoken to him 

about it.’ 

‘He hasn’t made it official?’ 

•The papers haven’t come before me yet,’ said Mr. Wilson. 
‘When Aey do Aey’ll be veiy awkward papers, as far as I 
hear,' said Barrington Erie. ‘There is no doubt th^ were 
engaged, and I believe Acre is no doubt Aat he has dedared 

off, and refused to give any reason.’ 

‘I suppose Ae money is not all there, suggested Mr. 

Wilson. 

There's a queer story going about as to some diamonds. 
No one knows whom they belong to, and they say that Fawn 
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has accused her of stealing them. He wants to get hold of 
them, and she won't give them up. I believe the lawyers are 
to have a shy at it. I'm sorry for Fawn. It’ll do him a deal of 
mischief/ 

* You'll find he won't come out much amiss/ said Mr. Legge 
Wilson. *He's as cautious a man as there is in London. If 

there is anjThing wrong-* 

‘There is a great deal WTong,* said Barrington Erie. 

‘You'll find it will be on her side.' 

‘And you'll find also that she'll contrive that all the blame 
shall lay upon him. She's clever enough for anything? Who's 
to be the new bishop?' 

‘I have not heard Gresham say as yet; Jones, I should think,' 
said Mr. Wilson. 

‘And who is Jones?' 

‘A clergyman, I suppose,—of the safe sort. I don’t know 
that anything else is necessary.' From which it will be seen 
that Mr. Wilson had his own opinion about church matters, 
and also that people very high up in the world \s'ere concern¬ 
ing themselves about poor Lizzie’s affairs. 

Lady Eustace did go to Lady Glencora's ev^ening party, in 
spite of Mr. Camperdowm and all her difficulties. Lady Chil- 
tem had been quite right in saying that Lizzie was not the 
woman to show the white feather. She went, knowing that she 
would meet Lord Fawn, and she did wear the diamonds. It 
was the first time that they had been round her neck since the 
occasion in respect to which Sir Florian had placed them in 
her hands, and it had not been without much screwing up of 
her courage that she had resolved to appear on this occasion 
with the much-talked-of ornament upon her person. It was 
now something over a fortnight since she had parted with 
Lord Fawn at Fawn Court; and, although they were still pre¬ 
sumed to be engaged to marry each other, and were both 
living in London, she had not seen him since. A sort of mes¬ 
sage had reached her, through Frank Greystock, to the effect 
that Lord Fawn thought it as well that they should not meet 
till the matter was settled. Stipulations had been made by 
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Frank on her behalf, and tins had beoi inserted among them. 
She had received the message with socmi,—^with a nuzture of 
scorn and gratitude,—of scorn in regard to the man who had 
promised to marry her, and of affectionate gratitude to the 
cousin who had made the arrangement. 'Of course I shall not 
wish to see him wtule he chooses to entertain such an idea,' 
she had said, ‘but I shall not keep out of his way. You would 
not wish me to keep out of his way, Frank?’ When she re¬ 
ceived a card for Lady Glencora’s party very sotm after tlus, 
she was careful to answer it in such a manner as to impress 
Lady Glencora with a remembrance of her assent, lord Fawn 
would probably be there,—unless he remained away in order 
to avoid her. Then she had toi days in wbidi to make up her 
mind as to wearing the diamonds. Her courage was good, but 
then her ignorance was so great! She did not know whedier 
Mr. Camperdown might not contrive to have tiiem taken ly 
violence from her neck, even on Lady Glenoora’s strirs. Her 
best security,—^so she thought,—would be in the fact tiiat 
Mr. Camperdown would not know of her purpose. She told 
no one,—not even Miss Macnulty; but she appeared befine 
tiiat lady, arrayed in all her glory, just as die was alx^ to 
descend to her carriage. ‘You’ve got the necklace rai!’ sud 
Miss Macnulty. ‘Why should I not wear my own necklaoe?’ 

she asked; with assumed anger. _ 

Lady Glencora’s rooms were already very full when lizzie 

entered them, but she was wtiiout a gentleman, a^ room 
was made for her to pass quickly up the stars. TTie ^amoi^ 
had been recognised by many before she had reached the 
drawing-room;-Hiot that tiiese very diamraids were kno^ 
or that there was a special memory for that neddace;—birt 
the subject had been so generally discussed, that tiie blaze rf 
the stones immediately brought it to the minds of ^ and 
women. ‘There she is, with poor Eustace’s twenty tho^ 
pounds round her neck,’ sad Laurence Fitzgib^ to his 
Barrington Erie. ‘And there is Lord Fawn going to look after 

them,’replied the other. , „ . h- 

Lord Fawn thought it right, at any rate, to look after ms 
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bride. Lady Glencora had whispered into his ear before they 
went down to dinner that Lady Eustace would be there in the 
evening, so that he might have the option of escaping or 
remaining. Could he have escaped without any one knowing 
that he had escaped, he would not have gone up-stairs after 
dinner; but he knew that he was observed; he knew that 
people were talking about him; and he did not like it to be 
said that he had run away. He went up, thinking much of it 
all, and, as soon as he saw Lady Eustace, he made his way to 
her and accosted her. Many eyes were upon them, but no ear 
probably heard how infinitely unimportant were the words 
which they spoke to each other. Her manner w'as excellent. 
She smiled and gave him her hand,—just her hand without 
the slightest pressure,—and spoke a half-whispered word, 
looking into his face, but betraying nothing by her look. Then 
he asked her whether she would dance. Yes;—she would 
stand up for a quadrille; and the}^ did stand up for a quadrille. 
As she danced w ith no one else, it was clear that she treated 
Lord Fawn as her lover. As soon as the dance w'as done she 
took his arm and moved for a few minutes about the room 
w'ith him. She was very conscious of the diamonds, but she 
did not show the feeling in her face. He also was conscious 
of them, and he did show it. He did not recognise the necklace, 
but he knew' well that this w'as the very bone of contention. 
They w'ere very beautiful, and seemed to him to outshine all 
other jewellery in the room. And Lady Eustace was a woman 
of whom it might almost be said that she ought to wear 
diamonds. She was made to sparkle, to be bright with outside 
garniture,—to shine and glitter, and be rich in apparel. The 
only doubt might be whether paste diamonds might not better 
suit her character. But these were not paste, and she did shine 
and glitter and was very rich. It must not be brought as an 
accusation against Lady Glencora’s guests that they pressed 
round to look at the necklace. Lady Glencora*s guests knew 
better than to do that. But there was some slight ferment,— 
slight, but still felt both by Lord Faw'n and by Lady Eustace. 
Eyes w'ere turned upon the diamonds, and there were whispers 
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.here and there. Lizzie bore it veiy wdl; but Lord Fawn was 
uncomfortable. 

like her for wearing them/ said Lady Glencora to Lady 
Chiltem. 

‘Yes;—^if she means to keep them. I don’t pretend, how¬ 
ever, to know anything about it. You see the match isn’t off.’ 

‘I suppose not. What do you think I did? He dined here, 
you know, and, before going down-stairs, I told him diat she 
was coming. I thought it only fair.* 

‘And what did he say?* 

‘t took care that he shouldn’t have to say anything; but, 
to tell the truth, I didn’t expect him to come up.’ 

‘There can’t be any quarrel at all,’ said Lady Chiltem. 

‘I’m not sure of that,’ said Lady Glencora. ‘They are not 
so very loving.’ 

Lady Eustace made the most of her opportunity. Soon afiser 
the quadrille was over she asked Lord Fawn to get her car¬ 
riage for her. Of course he got it, and of course he put her 
into it, passing up and down-stairs twice in his efforts on her 
behalf. And of course all the world saw what he was doing. 
Up to the last moment not a word had been spoken between 
them that might not have passed between the most ordinaiy 
acquaintance, but, as she took her seat, she put her &ce for¬ 
ward and did say a word. ‘You had better come to me smn,* 
she said. 

*I will,* said Lord Fawn. 

‘Yes; you had better come soon. AH this is wearing me,— 
peihaps more dian you think.’ 

*I will come soon,* said Lord Fawn, and dien he returned 
among Lady GlaMora’s guests, veiy uncomfortable, lizzie 
got home in safety and locked up her tfiamonds in the iron box. 













CHAPTER XVIII 

*And I Have nothing to give* 

r r was now the end of June, and Frank Grey stock had been 
as yet but once at Fawn Court since he had written to Lucy 
Morris asking her to be his wife. That was three weeks since, 
and as the barrier against him at Fawn Court had been re¬ 
moved by Lady Fawn herself, the Fawn girls thought that as 
a lover he was very slack; but Lucy was not in the least 
annoyed. Lucy knew that it was all right; for Frank, as he 
took his last walk round the shrubbery with her during that 
visit, had given her to understand that there was a little 
difference between him and Lady Fawn in regard to Lizzie 
Eustace. ‘I am her only relative in London,' Frank had said. 
'Lady Linlithgow,' suggested Lucy. 

‘They have quarrelled, and the old woman is as bitter as 
gall. There is no one else to stand up for her, and I must see 
3iat she isn’t ill-used. Women do hate each other so viru¬ 
lently, and Lady Fawn hates her future daughter-in-law.' 
Lucy did not in the least grudge her lover’s assistance to his 
cousin. There was nothing of jealousy in her feeling. She 
thought that lizzie was unworthy of Frank's goodness, but 
on such an occasion as this she would not say so. She told him 
nothing of the bribe that had been offered her, nor on that 
subject had she said a word to any of the Fawns. She under¬ 
stood, too, that as Frank had declared his purpose of support¬ 
ing lizzie, it might be as well that he should see just at 
present as little of Lady Fawn as possible. Not a word, how¬ 
ever, had Lady Fawn said to Lucy disparaging her lover for 
his conduct. It was quite understood now at Fawn Court, by 
aU the girls, and no doubt by the whole establishment, that 
lizzie Eustace was to be regarded as an enemy. It was 
believed by them all that Lord Fawn had broken off the 
match—or, at least, that he was resolved to break it; but 
various stratagems were to be used, and terrible engines of 
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war were to be brought up, if necessaiy, to prevaxt an allianoe 
which was now thought to be disreputable. Mrs. Hittaway 
had been hard at work, and had found out somediing vay 
like truth in regard to the whole transactiim wth Mr. Ben- 
janun. Perhaps Mrs. Hittaway had found out more than wm 
quite true as to poor lizzie’s former sins; but what she did 
find out she used wiA all har skill, communicatii^ her fects 
to her mother, to Mr. Campierdown, and to her brothw. Her 
broriier had almo st quarrdled with her, but still she con¬ 
tinued to commumcate her hurts. 

At tins period Frank Greystock was cert^y somewhat 
unreasonable in regard to his cousin. At one time, as i1m 
reader will remember, he had thought of asldng her to be Ks 
wife;—because she was rich; but even then he had not tiiought 
well of her, had hardly believed her to be honest and had 
reioiced when he found that drcumstances rather than his own 

Sgment had rescued him horn that evU. He had piofes^ 

tote HoHg btfd when Lord Fawn vras accepted,—as being 
happy to tiiink tiiat his somewhat dangerous couan was pro¬ 
vided with so safe a husband; and, whra he had first heard 
of the necklace, he had expressed an opinitm that of course 
it would be riven up. In all tins then he had shonm no stro^ 
loyalty to his cousin, no very dear firiendship, notiung to mate 
those who knew him feel that he would buckle on armour m 
her cause. But of late,—and that, too, since Ws e^agement 
with Lucy,—he had stood up very stoutly as her me^, and 
the armoiu- was being buckled on. He had not scruplrf to s^ 
that he meant to see her through tins busmess with I/ro 
Fawn and had somewhat astonished Mr. Camperdonm by 
raising a doubt on the question of the necklaa. ^ 

perdown had said to his son with 

down was beconung unhappy about the necklace, not quite 

how to proceed in the matter. . ^ _i 

fa ^ meantime Frank had oteyrf his bett^ mstmcb. ^ 

had asked Lucy Morris to be Ms wife. He h 

Court m compUance with a promise to Lizzie Eustace, tha 
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would call upon her there. He had walked with Lucy because 
he was at Fawn Court. And he had written to Lucy because 
of the words he had spoken during the walk. In all this the 
matter had arranged itself as such matters do, and there was 
nothing, in truth, to be regretted. He really did love the girl 
with all his heart. It may, perhaps, be said that he had never 
in truth loved any other woman. In the best humours of his 
mind he would tell himself,—had from old times told himself 
often,—that unless he married Lucy Morris he could never 
marry at all. When his mother, knowing that poor Lucy was 
penniless, had, as mothers will do, begged him to beware, he 
had spoken up for his love honestly, declaring to her that in 
his eyes there was no woman living equal to Lucy Morris. 
The reader has seen him with the words almost on his 
tongue with which to offer his hand to his cousin, Lizzie 
Eustace, knowing as he did so that his heart had been given 
to laicy,—knowing also that Lucy’s heart had been given 
to him! But he had not done it, and the better humour had 
prevailed. 

Within the figure and frame and clothes and cuticle, within 
the bones and fiesh of many of us, there is but one person ,—a 
man or woman, with a preponderance either of good or evil, 
whose conduct in any emergency may be predict^ with some 
assurance of accuracy by any one knowing the man or woman. 
Such persons are simple, single, and, perhaps, generally, safe. 
They walk along lines in accordance with certain fixed in¬ 
stincts or principles, and are to-day as they were yesterday, 
and will be to-morrow as they are to-day. Lady Eustace was 
such a person, and so was I^cy Morris. Opposite in their 
characters as two poles, they were, each of them, a simple 
entity; and any doubt or error in judging of the future conduct 
of either of them would come from insufficient knowledge of 
the woman. But there are human beings who, though of 
necessity single in body, are dual in character;—^in whose 
breasts not only is evil always fighting against good,—^but to 
whom evil is sometimes horribly, hideously evil, but is some¬ 
times also not hideous at all. Of such men it may be said that 
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Satan obtains an intermittent grasp, £rom vrluch, whoi it is 
released, the rebound carries them Mgh amidst virtuous reso¬ 
lutions and a thorough love of tilings good and noble. Such 
men,—or women,—^may hardly, perhaps, debase themsdves 
with tile more vulgar vices. They will not be rogues, or 
thieves, or drunkards,—or, perhaps, liars; but ambition, 
luxury, self-indulgence, pride, and covetousness will get a 
hold of them, and in various moods will be to them virtues in 
heu of vices. Such a man was Frank Greystock, who could 
walk along the banks of tiie qmet, trout-giving Bob, at Bobs- 
boTOUgh, whipping the river witii his rod, telling himself that 
the world lost for love would be a bad thing well lost for a 
fine purpose; and who could also stand, witii Ms hands in Ms 
trousers pockets, looMng down upon the pavement, m the 
purlieus of the courts at Westminster, and swear to himself 
that he would win tiie game, let the cost to his heart be what 
it might. What must a man be who would allow some unde- 
fined feeling,—some inward ache wMch he calls a passicm and 
cannot analyse, some desire wMch has come of instinct wd 
not of judgment,—to interfere witii all ^ projects of Ms in¬ 
tellect, with all Ae work wMdi he has laid out for Ms aoco^ 
plishment? Circumstances had thrown Mm into a path of Me 
for wMch, indeed, his means were insufBdoit, but wMch he 
regarded as, of all paths, the noblest and the manliesL If 
he could be true to himself,—with such truth as at these 
moments would seem to him to be the truest truth,—tiiere 
was nothing in rank, nothing in ambition, wMch imght not 
be within Ms reach. He might five with tiie Mghe^ 4e b^- 
educated, and the most beautiful; he nught assist in directing 
national councils by Ms intelligence; and i^ht make a name 
for Mmself wMch should be remembered m his countiy, and 
of wMch men would read the records in the histones ^tten 
in after ages. But to do tins, he must walk wanly. He. an 

embarrassed man, a man already m debt, a ““ 
realised property coming to Mm in reversion, was cdtted upon 
to live, and to live as though at Ms ease, amoi^ tiio» wh 
had been bom to wealth. And, indeed, he had so cleverly 
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learned the ways of the wealthy, that he hardly knew any 
longer how to live at his ease among the poor. 

But had he walked warily when he went down to Richmond, 
and afterwards, sitting alone in the obscurity of his chamber, 
wrote the letter which had made Lucy Morris so happy? It 
must be acknowledged that he did, in truth, love the girl, 
that he was capable of a strong feeling. She was not beautiful, 
_^hardly even pretty, small, in appearance almost insigni¬ 
ficant, quite penniless, a governess! He had often asked him¬ 
self what it was that had so vanquished him. She always wore 
a pale grey frock,—^with, perhaps, a grey ribbon,—^never 
running into any bright form of clothing. She was educated, 
very well-educated; but she owned no great accomplishment. 
She had not sung his heart away, or ravished him with the 
harp. Even of her words she was sparing, seeming to care 
more to listen than to speak; a humble little thing to look at,— 
one of whom you might say that she regarded herself as well- 
placed if left in the background. Yet he had found her out, 
and knew her. He had recognised the treasure, and had greatly 
desired to possess it. He had confessed to himself that, could 
splendour and ambition be laid aside, that little thing would 
be all the world to him. As he sat in court, or in the House, 
patient from practice as he half-listened to the ponderous 
speeches of advocates or politicians, he would think of the 
sparkle in her eye, of the dimple in her chin, of the lines of 
the mouth which could plead so eloquently, though with few 
words. To sit on some high seat among his countrymen, and 
also to marry Lucy Morris,—^that w^ould be a high ambition. 
He had chosen his way now, and she was engaged to be his 
wife. 

As he thought of it after he had done it, it was not all happi¬ 
ness, all contentment, with him. He did feel that he had 
crippled himself,—impeded himself in running the race, as it 
were, with a log round his leg. He had offered to marry her, 
and he must do so at once, or almost at once, because she 
could now find no other home but his. He knew, as well as 
did Lady Fawn, that she could not go into another family as 
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governess; and he knew also dial she ought not to Femain in 
Lady Fami’s house an hour longer than she would be wauled 
there. He must alter Ms plan of living at once, give tp the 
luxury of his rooms at the Grosvenor, take a small house 
somewhere, probably near the Swiss Cottage, come up and 
down to his chambers by the underground railway, and, in 
all iHobability, aband(»i Parliammt altogedier. He was not 
sure whether, in good iaith, he should not at once ^ve notke 
of Ms intended acceptance of the Qiiltem Hundreds to the 
electors of Bobsboroi^h. Thus meditating, under the in¬ 
fluence of that intenmttent evil grasp, almost angry widi Mm- 
self for the opor truth wMch he had spoken,—or raflier 
written, and perhaps thinking more of lixae and her beauty 
than he should have dtme, in the course of three weeks he had 
paid but one visit to Fawn Court. Than, of a suddan, fi nding 
himself one afternoon refieved from work, he resolved to ^ 
there. The days were still almost at their longest, and he did 
not scruple to present himself before Lady Fawn between 
eight and nine in the evening. They were all at tea, and he 
was welcomed kindly. Lucy, whai he was aimounoe^ at onoe 
got up, and met Mm almost at the doorway, sparkling, wiA 
just a tear of joy in her eye, with a look in her face, and a 
loving manner, wMch for the moment made Mm sure that flie 
Uttle house near the Swiss Cottage would, afto- all. be flie 
only Elysium uprai earth. If she spoke a word he hardly he^ 
it, but her hand wras in Ms, so cool and soft, almost tr emMu ig 
in its grasp, with no attempt to witfidraw itself, firank, loving 
and Mmest. There was a perfect satisfaction in bar greeting 
wMch at once told Mm that she had no disomitented thou^ts, 
_bad had no such tiiought,—because he had been so fong 

without coming. To see him was a great j<^. ^evesybour 

of her life was a joy to her, krwwing, as she <fid know, that 

he loved her. , . . i __j 

Lady Fawn was gracious, the girls were bootable, and he 

found himself made very welcome amidst aU the 

the tea-table. Not a word was said about lizne Ensla» 

Lady Fawn talked about ParUamait, and professed to 
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a poor lover who was so bound to his country that he could 
not see his mistress above once a fortnight. 'But there’ll be a 
good time coming next month/ she said;—^for it was now July. 
‘Though the girls can’t make their claims felt, the grouse 

can.' 

Tt isn’t the House altogether that rules me with a rod of 
iron. Lady Fawn/ said Frank, 'but the necessity of earning 
daily bread by the sweat of my brow. A man who has to sit 
in court all day must take the night,—or, indeed, any time 
that he can get,—^to read up his cases.’ 

'But the grouse put a stop to all work,’ said Lady Fawn, 
‘My gardener told me just now that he wanted a day or two 
in August. I don’t doubt but that he is going to the moors. 
Are you going to the moors, Mr. Grey stock?’ 

As it happened, Frank Greystock did not quite know 
whether he was going to the moors or not. The Ayrshire 
grouse-shooting is not the best in Scotland;—but there is 
grouse-shooting in Ayrshire; and the shooting on the Portray 
mountains is not the worst shooting in the coimty. The castle 
at Portray overhangs the sea, but there is a wild district 
attached to it stretching far back inland, in regard to which 
lizzie Eustace was very proud of talking of 'her shooting.' 
Early in the spring of the present year she had asked her 
cousin Frank to accept the shooting for the coming season,— 
and he had accepted it. ‘I shall probably be abroad,’ she said, 
‘but there is the old castle.’ She had offered it as though he 
had been her brother, and he had said that he would go domt 
for a couple of weeks,—not to the castle, but to a little lodge 
some miles up firom the sea, of which she told him when he 
declined the castle. When this invitation was given there was 
no engagement between her and Lord Fawn. Since that date, 
within the last day or two, she had reminded him of it. 'Won’t 
his lordship be there?’ he had said laughingly. 'Certainly not,’ 
she had answered with serious earnestness. Then she had 
explained that her plan of going abroad had been set aside 
by circumstances. She did mean to go down to Portray. 'I 
couldn’t have you at the castle,’ she said smiling; 'but even 
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an Othello couldn’t object to a first cousin at a little cottage 
ever so many miles off.’ It wasn’t for him to suggest what 
objections might rise to the brain of a modem Othello; but 
after some hesitation he said that he would be there. He had 
promised the trip to a fiiend, and would like to keep his pro¬ 
mise. But, nevertheless, he almost thought that he ought to 
avoid Portray. He intended to support his cousin as far as he 
might do so honestly; but he was not quite minded to stand 
by her through good report and evil report. He did not desire 
to be specially known as her champion, and yet he felt tiiat 
that position would be almost forced upon him. He foresaw 
danger,—and consequendy he was doubting about his journey 

to Scotland. 

'1 hardly know whether I am or not,’ said Frank,—and he 

almost felt that he was blushing. 

‘I hope you are,’ said Lucy. ‘When a man has to work aU 

day and nearly all lught he should go where he may get firesh 
air.’ 

"There’s very good air without going to Scotland for it,’ 
said Lady Fawn, who kept up an excellmt house at Richmond, 
but who, with all her daughters, could not afford autumn 
trips. “The Fawns Uved at Fawn Court all the year round, ai^ 
ccHisequoitly Lady Fawn thought that air was to be found in 
England suffidently good for all purposes of vitality and 

recreation. 

*It’s not quite tiie same tiling,’ said laity; st least, not 

for a man.’ , . • j. 

After that she was allowed to escape into the grounds with 

her lover, and was made haiqiy with half-an-hour of unalloyed 

bliss. To be aliwie witii the girl to whom he is not engage 

is a man’s delight;—to be alone with the man to whom she is 

engaged is the woman's. When the thing is settled th^ w 

always present to the man something of a feeling of 

wings; whereas the woman is conscious of a new power « 

expantog her pinions. The certainty of Ae timg is to him 

repressive. He has done his work, and gained his victory,— 

and Ity conquering has become a slave. To her the certamty 
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of the thing is the removal of a restraint which has hitherto 
always been on her. She can tell him everything, and be told 
everything,—^whereas her previous confidences, made with 
those of her own sex, have been tame, and by comparison 
valueless. He has no new confidence to make,—^unless when 
he comes to tell her he likes his meat well done, and wants his 
breakfast to be punctual. Lucy now not only promised herself, 
but did actually realise a great joy. He seemed to her all that 
her heart desired. He was a man whose manner was naturally 
caressing and demonstrative, and she was to him, of all 
women, the sweetest, the dearest, the most perfect,—^and 
all his own. 'But, Frank,—she had already been taught to 
call him Frank when they were alone together,—'what will 
come of all this about Lizzie Eustace?' 

'They will be married,—of course.' 

‘Do you think so? I am sure Lady Fawn doesn't think 

so.' 

‘What Lady Fawn thinks on such a matter cannot be helped. 
When a man asks a woman to marry him, and she accepts, 
the natural consequence is that they will be married. Don't 
you think so?' 

‘I hope so,—^sometimes,' said Lucy, with her two hands 
joined upon his arm, and hanging to it with all her little 

weight. 

'You really do hope it?' he said. 

‘Oh, I do; you know I do. Hope it! I should die if I didn't 
hope it.' 

‘Then why shouldn't she?' He asked his question with a 
quick, sharp voice, and then turned upon her for an answer. 

‘I don't know,' she said, very softly, and still clinging to 
him. 'I sometimes think there is a difference in people.' 

‘There is a difference; but, still, we hardly judge of people 
sufficiently by our own feelings. As she accepted him, you 
may be sure that she wishes to marry him. She has more to 
give than he has.' 

‘And I have nothing to give,' she said. 

‘If I thought so. I'd go back even now,' he answered. ‘It is 
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because you have so much to give,—so much mcire than most 
others,—diat I have diought of you, dreamed of you as my 
wife, almost ever sincse I first knew you.’ 

‘I have nodung left to give,’ she saicL “What I ever had is 
all riven. People call it the heart I tWnk it is hearty and hrrin, 
and TniTid , and body,“’“and almost soul. But, Frank, llkoitgh 
T imp Eustace is your cousin, I dcm’t want to be fikened to 
her. 9ie is very dever, and beautiful,—and has a way with 

her that I know is charming;—hut-^ 

‘But what, Lucy?’ 

‘I dcm’t rtiink she cares so much as some people. I dare say 
she likes Lord Fawn veiy well, but I do not believe she loves 

him as I loye you.’ .. j. 

‘They’re oigaged,’ srid Frank, ‘and the b^ tHng they ^ 

do is to many each other. 1 can tell you tins, at any rat^ 
and Us manner again became serious,—^Lord^Fawn behaves 
ill to hCT, 1, as her cousin, shall take hw p^' 

‘You dcm’t mean tiiat you’ll—fi^t Um! 

*No, my darhng. Men dcm’t fight each other now-ardays|— 

not often, at least, and Fawn and I are not of the fight^ 
sort. I can make him understand what I mean and what 
otii^ will mean witimut fighting Um. Heismakii® apaltiy 


‘But why should he want to excuse Umseilf-waiout 

^^touse he is afraid. People have got hold of Um^ 1^ 
him lies, and he thinks tiiere will be a scrape about tto nec*- 

lace, and he hates a scrape. He’H m^ her at 

doubt, and Lady Fawn is only making t^ble for hersdf Iqr 

trvinc to prevent it. You can’t do anytiring.’ ^ 

‘(» no;-l can’t do anything. When she was ^ It b^ 

at last qmte disagreeable. She 

<aire that even Ae servants understood that there 
quarret’ She did not say a word of lizrie’s ofe of theho^ 

Ter ^ «to the old debts, and the diamonds. ^ the W 
bride’s conduct to Lady Linlitiigow as soon as she mamed ha- 
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grand husband, Sir Florian. She did think badty of Lizzie, and 
could not but regret that her own noble, generous Frank 
should hz\ e to expend his time and labour on a friend un¬ 
worthy of his friendship; but there was no shade of jealousy 
in her feeling, and she uttered no word against Lizzie more 
bitter than that in which she declared that there was a dif¬ 
ference between people. 

And then there was sometliing said as to their own pros¬ 
pects in life. Lucy at once and with vehemence declared that 
she did not look for or expect an immediate marriage. She 
did not scruple to tell him that she knew well how difficult 
was the task before him, and that it might be essential for his 
interest that he should remain as he was for a year or two. 
He was astonished to find how completely she understood his 
position, and how thoroughly she sympathised with his in¬ 
terests. ‘There is only one thing I couldn't do for j"ou,* she 
said. 

'And what is the one thing?' 

'I couldn't give you up. I almost thought that I ought to 
refuse you because I can do nothing,—^nothing to help you. 
But there will always come a limit to selMenial. I couldn’t do 
that! Could I?’ 

The reader will know how this question was answered, and 
will not want to be told of the long, close, clinging, praise¬ 
worthy kiss with which the young barrister assured her that 
w’ould have been on her part an act of self-denial which would 
to him have been absolutely ruinous. It was agreed, however, 
between them, that Lady Fa-wn should be told that they did 
not propose to marry till some time in the following 5’ear, and 
that she should be formally asked to allow Lucy to have a 
home at Fawn Court in the inter\’^aL 
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CHAPTER XIX 
‘As my Brother ’ 

me 

xoFiD FAWN h^d promised, as he put Lizzie into her carriage, 
I j that he would come to her soon,—but he did not come 
soon. A fortnight passed and he did not show himself. Nothing 
further had been done in the matter of the diamonds, except 
that Mr Camperdown had wTitten to Frank Greystock. ex- 
Plaininc how impossible it was that the question of their 
possession should be referred to arbitration. According to him 
they beloncred to the heir, as did the estate; and no one would 
have the p^wer of accepting an arbitration respectmg them,— 
an arbitration which might separate them from the estate ot 
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whidi an infant was the owner for his life,—any moretto 
such arbitration could be accepted as to the pro^rty the 
estate itself. Tossession is nine points of the kw/ said Frank 
to himself, as he put tiie letter aside,—thinking at the same 
timp tha t possession in the hands of Lizzie Eustace include 
r»>i tainly evety One of those nine points. lizzie wore her dia¬ 
monds again and then again. There may be a question whether 
the possession of the necklace and the publicity of their his¬ 
tory,—which, however, like many other histories, was most 
inaccurately told,—did not add something to her reputation 
as a lady of fashion. In the meantime. Lord Fawn did not come 
to see her. So she wrote to him. 'My dear Frederic, had you 
not better come to me? Yours affectionately,—L. I go to the 

North at the end of this month/ 

But Frank Greystock did visit her,—^more than once. On 

die day after the above letter was written he came to her. It 
was on Sunday afternoon, when July w’as more than half over, 
and he found her alone. Miss Macnulty had gone to church, 
and Lizzie was lying listlessly on a sofa with a volume of 
poetry in her hand. She had in truth been reading the book, 
and in her way enjoying it. It told her the story of certain 
knights of old, who had gone forth in quest of a sign from 
heavra, which sign, if verily seen by them, might be taken to 
signify that they themselves were esteemed holy, and fit for 
heavenly joy. One would have thought that no theme could 
have been less palatable to such a one as Lizzie Eustace; but 
the melody of the lines had pleased her ear, and she was always 
able to arouse for herself a false enthusiasm on things which 
were utterly outside herself in life. She thought she too could 
have travelled in search of that holy sign, and have borne all 
things, and abandoned all things, and have persevered,—and 
of a certainQr have been rewarded. But as for ^ving up 
a string of ^amonds, in common honesty,—^that was be¬ 
yond her. 

'I wonder whether men ever were like that,’ she said, as 
she allowed her cousin to take the book from her hands. 

*Let us hope not.’ 
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‘Oh, Frank!' 

They were, no doubt, as fanatic and foolish as you please. 

If you will read to the end- 

‘I have read it all,—every word of it,* said lizzie enthusi¬ 
astically. 

‘Then you know that Arthur did not go on die search, be¬ 
cause he had a job of work to do, by the doing of which Ae 
people around him might perhaps be somewhat benefited. 

‘I like Launcelot better Aan Arthur,* said Lizzie. 

‘So did Ae Queen,* replied Frank. 

‘Your useful, practical man, who attmds vestri^, and sits 
at Boards, and measures out his gifts to oAers by Ae ounce, 

never has any heart. Has he, Frank?* 

‘I don't know what heart means. 1 someAnes famy that it 

is a talent for getting into debt, wd running away wiA oAer 

mm*s wives.* . 

‘You say that on purpose to make me quarrel wiA you. 

You don’t run away wiA oAer men’s wives, and you have 


heart.* 

‘But I get into debt, unfortunately; and as for odicx men’s 
wives, I am not sure that I may not do even that some day. 
Has Lord Fawn been here?’ She shook her head. ‘Or wnttoj.^ 
Aeain she shook her head. As she did so the long curl^wavrf 
airf was very near to him, for he was sitting dc^ to the sofii, 
and she had raised herself so that she might look mto his fea 
and speak to him almost in a whisper.‘Seanetiang diould be 

setded, lizae, before you leave town.’ 

‘I wrote to him, yesterday,—<me line, and desired him 

come. I eiqiected him here today, but you have come instea . 

Shall I say that I am disappointed?’ 

'No doubt you are so.’ 

*Oh, Frank, how vain you men are! Yen want me to sww 
to you that 1 would sooner lave you wth me than 1^ Y<m 

are not content widi—tWnking ^ess I te y<w _ 

so. You know that it is so. Though he a to be my husband, 

I siq^ose he wiU be my husband,-4us spirit a not congenial 

to i pkig as is yours. 
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‘Had you not loved him you would not have accepted 

‘What was I to do, Frank? WTiat am I to do? Think how 
desolate I am, how unfriended, how much in want of some 
one whom I can call a protector! I cannot have you always 
with me. You care more for the little finger of that prim piece 
of propriety down at the old dowager's than you do for me 
and all my sorrows.' This was true, but Frank did not say that 
it was true. ‘Lord Fawn is at any rate respectable. At least, I 
thought he was so when I accepted his offer.' 

‘He is respectable enough.' 

‘Just that;—^isn't it?—and nothing more. You do not blame 
me for sa3nng that I would be his wife? If you do, I will unsay 
it, let it cost me w^hat it may. He is treating me so badly that 
I need not go far for an excuse.' Then she looked into his face 
with an the eagerness of her gaze, clearly implying that she 
expected a serious answer. ‘Why do you not answer me, 

Frank?' 

‘WTiat am I to say? He is a timid, cautious man. They have 
frightened him about this trumpery necklace, and he is behav¬ 
ing badly. But he will make a good husband. He is not a spend¬ 
thrift. He has rank. AU his people are respectable. As Lady 
Fawn, any house in England wiU be open to you. He is not 
rich, but together you wiU be rich.' 

‘What is aU that without love?' 

‘I do not doubt his love. And when you are his own he will 
love you dearly.' 

‘Ah, yes;—^as he would a horse or a picture. Is there any¬ 
thing of the rapture of love in that? Is that your idea of love? 
Is it so you love your Miss Demure?' 

‘Don't call names, Lizzie,' 

‘I shall say what I please of her. You and I are to be friends, 
and I may not speak? No;—I will have no such friendship! 
She is demure. If you like it, w^'hat harm is there in my saying 
it? I am not demure. I know that. I do not, at least, pretend 
to be other than I am. When she becomes your wife, I wonder 
whether you will like her ways?' He had not yet told her that 
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she was to be his wife, nor did he so tell her now. He thought 
for a moment that he had better tell her, but he did not do so. 

It would, he said to himself, add an embarrassment to his 
present position. And as the marriage was to be postponed for 
a year, it might be better, perhaps, for Lucy that it should not 
be declared openly. It was thus he argued with himself, but 
yet, no doubt, he knew well tfiat he did not declare the truth 
because it would take away something of its sweetness from 
this friendship with his cousin lizzie. 

‘If ever I do marry," he said, ‘I hope I shall like my wife's 

ways.* 

‘Of course you will not tell me anything. I do not expect 
confidence from you. I do not think a man is ever able to work 
himself up to the mark of true confidence witfi his Mend. Men 
together, when they like each other, talk of politics, or perhaps 
of money; but 1 doubt wheAer Aey ever really tell Aeir 
Aoughts and longings to each oAer/ 

‘Are women more communicative?* 

•Yes;—certainly. What is Aere Aat 1 would not tell you 
if you cared to hear it? Eveiy thought I have is open to you 
if you chose to read it. I have that feeling regar^ you that 
I would keep nothing back from you. Oh, Fraik, if you unde^ 
stood me, you could save me,—I was going to say from afl 

unhappiness.* 

9ie did it so well that he would have been more than rom 
had he not believed some of it. Ste was sitting almost iqnight 
now, though her feet were still on the sofa, and ^ leunng 
over towards him, as though imploring him for his ai^ and 
her eyes were full of tears, and her lips were apart as though 
still esmer with the energy of expression, and her hands woe 
dasped together. She was very lovely, very attractive, dmc^ 
invhidble. For such a one as Frank Grey^ opposition to 
her in her present mood was impossible. There are m® y 
whom a woman, if she have wit, beauty, and no omsaaire, 
cannot be withstood. Arms may be used agaii^ them. ot<U 

sort of battle waged, against which they can raise no^^. 

^ which they can ^ into no fortress.-in which they 
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can pany no blow. A man so weak and so attacked may some¬ 
times run; but even the poor chance of running is often cut oflF 
from him. How unlike she was to Lucy! He believed her,— 
in part; and yet that was the idea that occurred to him. When 
Lucy was much in earnest, in her eye, too, a tear would 
sparkle, the smallest drop, a bright liquid diamond that never 
fell; and all her face would be bright and eloquent with feeling; 

_but how unlike were the t\vo! He knew that the difference 

was that between truth and falsehood;—and yet he partly 
believed the falsehood! ‘If I knew how to save you from an 
hour’s uneasiness I would do it,’ he said. 

‘No;—^no;—^no;’ she murmured. 

‘Would I not? You do not know me then.' He had nothing 
further to say, and it suited her to remain silent for the mo¬ 
ment, while she dried her eyes, and recovered her composure, 
and prepared herself to carry on the battle with a smile. She 
would carry on the battle, using every wile she knew, strain¬ 
ing every nerve to be victorious, encountering any and all 
dangers, and yet she had no definite aim before her. She her¬ 
self did not know what she would be at. At this period of her 
career she did not want to marry her cousin,—Shaving re¬ 
solved that she would be Lady Fawn. Nor did she intend that 
her cousin should be her lover,—^in the ordinary sense of love. 
She was far too wary in the pursuit of the world’s goods to 
sacrifice herself to any such wish as that. She did want him to 
help her about the diamonds,—but such help as that she might 
have, as she knew well, on much easier terms. There was 
probably an anxiety in her bosom to cause him to be untrue 
to Lucy Morris; but the guiding motive of her conduct was 
the desire to make things seem to be other than they were. To 
be always acting a part rather than living her own life was to 
her everything. ‘After all we must come to facts,’ he said, 
after a while. T suppose it will be better that you should many 
Lord Fawn.’ 

‘If you wish it.’ 

‘Nay;—cannot have that said. In this matter you must 
rule yourself by your own judgment. If you are averse to 
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_’ She shook her head. ‘Then you wU own that it had 

better be so/ Again she shook her head. ‘Lizzie, for your sake 
and my own I must declare, that if you have no opinion in this 
matter, neither will I have any. You shall never have to say 
that I pressed you into this marriage or debarred you firom 
marrying. I could not bear such an accusation.’ 

‘But you might tell me what I ought to do, 

‘No;—certainly not.’ 

•Think how young I am, and—^by comparison,—how old 
you are. You are eight years older than I am. Remember; 
after all that I have gone through, I am but twenty-4wo. At 
my age other girls have their fiiends to tell them. I have no 

one,—unless you will tell me.’ 

‘You have accepted Mm?’ 

•Yes/ 

•I suppose he is not altogether indifferent to you?’ 

She paused, atuI again shook her head- IiKleed, I do not 
know If YOU mean, do I love him, as I could love some man 
belt was qMte congenial to my own, certainly I do 
not.’ She continued to shake her head very sadly. I esteemed 

Mm,—^w'hen he asked me. -n „ 

-Say at once that, ha\Tng made up your mind, you wiU go 

through with it/ 

-You think that I ought?* 

‘You think so,— yourself.' 

•So be it, Frank. I wiU. But, Frank, I will not gve up ny 
property You do not wish me to do that. It would be weak, 
nowV—would it not? I am sure that it is my ow.’ 
fiis fiiiih to you should not depend on that.’ 

•No; of course not ; that is just what I can have 

no rieht to interfere. When he asked me to be his wife, te 
said mithing about that. But if he does not come to me. what 

nippose I had better see him,’—said Fr^ I 

know, on the thirtieth. I fed that I shaU be better away, and 
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I am sick of all the noise, and glitter, and worldliness of 

London. You will come on the twelfth?’ 

*Not quite so soon as that,* he said, after a pause. 

*But you will come?* 

*Yes;—^about the twentieth,' 

‘And, of course, I shall see you?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘So that I may have some one to guide me that I can trust. 
I have no brother, Frank; do you ever think of that?’ She put 
out her hand to him, and he clasped it, and held it tight in his 
own; and then, after a while, he pulled her towards him. In 
a moment she was on the ground, kneeling at his feet, and his 
arm was round her shoulder, and his hand was on her back, 
and he was embracing her. Her face was turned up to him, 
and he pressed his lips upon her forehead. ‘As my brother,* 
she said, stretching back her head and looking up into his face. 

‘Yes;—^as your brother.’ 

They were sitting, or rather acting their little play to¬ 
gether, in the back drawing-room, and the ordinary entrance 
to the two rooms was from the landing-^lace into the larger 
apartment;—of which fact lizzie was probably aware, when she 
permitted herself to fall into a position as to which a moment 
or two might be wanted for recovery. When, therefore, the 
servant in livery opened the door, w’hich he did, as Frank 
thought somewhat suddenly, she was able to be standing on 
her legs before she was caught. The quickness with whidi 
she sprung from her position, and the facility with which she 
composed not her face only, but the loose lock of her hair and 
all her person, for the reception of the coming visitor, was 
quite marvellous. About her there was none of the look of 
having been found out which is so very disagreeable to the 
wearer of it; whereas Frank, when Lord Fawn was announced, 
was aware that his manner was awkward, and his general 
appearance flurried, lizzie was no more flurried than if she 
had stepped that moment from out of the hands of her tire¬ 
woman. She greeted Lord Fawn very prettily, holding him by 
the hand long enough to show that she had more claim to do 
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SO than could any othor woman, and then she just murmured 
her cousin's name. The two men shook hands—and looked at 
each other as men do who know that they are not friends, and 
think that they may live to be enenues. Lord Fawn, who rarely 
forgot anything, had ceilmnly not forgotten the Sawab; and 
Frank was aware that he might soon be called on to address 
lordship in anytlung but friendly terms. They said, how- 
_; a few words about Parliament and the weather, and the 

desirability of escaping from London. 

Trank,* said Lady Eustace, is coming down in August to 
shoot my three ann ual grouse at Portray- He would keep one 
for you, my lord, if he thought you would come for it.* 

‘FU promise Lord Fawn a fair third, at any rate,' said Frank. 

Tcannotvisit Portray this August, Fmafraid,* said his lor^ 

ship, ‘much as I might wish to do so. One of us must remain 

at the India OflBce-^ ^ , 

‘Oh, that weary India Office!* exclaimed lizzie. 

•I ataiost think you official men are worse off than we to- 

risters,' said Frank. “Well, Lizae, good-bye. I dare say I shall 

see you again before you start.’ 

‘Of cot^ you will,’ said lizzie. And then the two lovera 

were left together. Tliey had met once, at Lady 

ball, since the quarrel at Fawn Court, and there. ^ th^h by 

mutual forbearance, had not alluded to their troubles. Now te 

had come, especially to speak of the matter that 

them both so deeply. As long as Frank 

room, his work was comparatively easy, but 

beforehand that he would not find it at f ^ ^ 

left alone with her. Lizzie began. ‘My lord, ste 

sidering all that has passed between us, you have hesn a 

truant.' 

'Yes*-”! adroit it—but « i #• • ,, • 

wMch PtaBk GreraodL had oocapei » ^ 

she had been too .pid. for him; and no, ha 
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could not find words by which to express himself. 'In truth/ 
she continued, 'I would always rather remember one kindness 

than a dozen omissions on the part of a friend. ^ ^ 

"Lady Eustace, I have not willingly omitted anything/ ^ 

"So be it. I will not give you the slightest excuse for saying 
that you have heard a reproach from me. You have come at 
last, and you are welcome. Is that enough for you? 

He had much to say to her about the diamonds, and, when 
he was entering the room, he had not a word to say to her 
about anything else. Since that, another subject had sprung 
up before him. Whether he was, or was not, to regard himself 
as being at this moment engaged to marry Lady Eustace was 
a matter to him of much doubt;—but of this he was sure, that 
if she w^ere engaged to him as his w'ife, she ought not to 
be entertaining her cousin Frank Greystock down at Portray 
Castle, unless she had some old lady, not only respectable in 
life, but high in rank also, to see that everj^thing w'as right. 
It was almost an insult to him that such a visit should have 
been arranged without his sanction or cognizance. Of course, 
if he were bound by no engagement,—and he had been per¬ 
suaded by his mother and sister to w ish that he w’ere not 
bound,—^then the matter w'ould be no affair of his. If, however, 
the diamonds were abandoned, then the engagement was to be 
continued;—^and in that case it was out of the question that 
his elected bride should entertain another young man,—even 
though she was a widows and the young man was her cousin. 
Of course, he should have spoken of the diamonds first; but the 
other matter had obtruded itself upon him, and he was puzzled. 
'Is Mr. Greystock to accompany you into Scotland?' he asked. 

‘Oh dear no. I go on the thirtieth of this month. I hardly 
know when he means to be there.' 

‘He follows you to Portray?' 

‘Yes;—he follows me, of course. "The king himself has 
followed her, When she has gone before.” ' Lord Faw-n did 
not remember the quotation, and was more puzzled than ever. 
‘Frank will follow me, just as the other shooting men will 
follow me.' 
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*He goes direct to Portray Castle?’ 

‘Neither directly nor indirectly. Just at present. Lord Fami, 

I am in no mood to entertain guests,—not even one that 1 
love so well as my cousin Frank. The Portray mountains are 
somewhat extensive, and at the back of them there is a little 
shooting-lodge/ 

‘Oh, indeed,’ said Lord Fawn, feeling that he had better 

dash at once at the diamonds. 

‘If you, my lord, could manage to join us for a day, my 
cousin and his fiiend would, I am sure, come over to the castle, 
so that you should not suffer from being left alone with me 
and Miss Macnulty.’ 

*At present it is impossible,* said Lord Fawn;—and then he 
paused. ‘Lady Eustace, the position in which you and I stand 
to each other is one not altogether free from trouble.* 

‘You cannot say that it b of my making,* she said, with a 
smile. ‘You once asked,—^what men think a favour from me; 

and I granted it,—perhaps too easily.* 

‘I know how greatly I am indebted to your goodness, Lady 

Eustace-* And then again he paused. 

‘Lord Fawn!* 

‘I trust you will believe that nothing can be further from 
me than that you should be harassed by any conduct of mine.’ 
‘I am harassed, my lord.* 

‘And so am 1. I have learned that you are in possession of 
certain jewek which 1 cannot allow to be held by my wife.* 

‘I am not your wife. Lord Fawn,* As she said thb, she rose 

from her reclining posture and sat erect. 

‘That b true. You are not. But you said you would be.* 

‘Go on, sir-’ . 

‘It was the pride of my life to dunk diat I had attamed to 

so much happiness. Then came thb matter of the diamo^s. 

‘What business have you with my diamonds,—more than 

any other man?* ^ 

‘Simply that 1 am told that they are not yours. 

•Who telb you so?* 

“Various people. Mr. Camperdown. 
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‘If you, my lord, intend to take an attorney’s word against 
mine, and that on a matter as to which no one but myself 
know the truth, then you are not fit to be my husband. 1 he 
diamonds are my own, and should you and I become and 
wife, they must remain so by special settlement. While 1 
choose to keep them they will be mine,—to do with them as 
I please. It will be my pleasure, when my boy marries, to hang 
them round his bride^s neck.’ She carried herself well, and 

spoke her words with dignity. ^ 

‘What I have got to say is this/ began Lord Fawn; ■ 1 

must consider our engagement as at an end unless you will 

give them up to Mr. Camperdown.’ 

‘I will not give them up to Mr. Camperdown.' 

‘Then,—^then,—then,-’ 

‘And I make bold to tell you, Lord Fawn, that you are not 
behaving to me like a man of honour. I shall now leave the 
matter in the hands of my cousin, Mr. Greystock,' Then she 
sailed out of the room, and Lord Fa^vn was driven to escape 
from the house as he might. He stood about the room for five 
minutes with his hat in his hand, and then walked down and 
let himself out of the front door. 


CHAPTER XX 

The Diamonds become Troublesome 

T he thirtieth of July came round, and Lizzie was prepared 
for her journey down to Scotland. She was to be accom¬ 
panied by Miss Macnulty and her own maid and her own 
servants, and to travel, of course, like a grand lady. She had 
not seen Lord Fawn since the meeting recorded in the last 
chapter, but had seen her cousin Frank nearly every other day. 
He, after much consideration, had written a long letter to 
Lord Fawm, in w’^hich he had given that nobleman to under¬ 
stand that some explanation was required as to conduct which 
Frank described as being to him 'at present unintelligible.' 
He then went, at considerable length, into the matter of the 
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diamonds, with the object of proving that Lord Fawn could 
have no possible right to interfere in the matter. And though 
he had the first wished that Lizzie would give up the 
trinket, he made various points in her favour. Not only had 
they been given to his cousin by her late husband;—even had 
they not been so given, they would have been hers by will. Sir 
Florian had left her everything that was within the walls of 
Portray Castle, and the diamonds had been at Portray at the 
time of Sir Florian's death. Such was Frank's statement,— 
untrue indeed, but believed by him to be true. This was one of 
Lizzie's lies, forged as soon as she understood that some sub¬ 
sidiary claim might be made upon them on the ground that 
they formed a portion of property left by will away firom her; 
—some claim subsidiary to the grand claim, that the necklace 
was a family heirloom. Lord Fawn was not in the least shaken 
in his conviction that lizzie had behaved, and was behaving, 
badly, and that, therefore, he had better get rid of her, but he 
knew that he must be very wary in the reasons he would give 
for jilting her. He wrote, therefore, a very short note to Grey- 
stock, promising that any explanation needed should be given 
as soon as circumstances should admit of his forming a de¬ 
cision. In the meantime, the 30th of July came, and lady 

Eustace was ready for her journey. 

There is, or there was, a train leaving London for Carlisle at 
11 a.m., by wluch Lizzie proposed to travel, so that she might 
sleep'm that city and go on through Dumfries to Portray the 
next morning. This was her scheme; but there was another 
part of her scheme as to which she had felt much doubt 
Should she leave the diamonds, or should she take them with 
her? The iron box in which they were kept vras small, and so 
far portable that a strong man might carry it without muA 
trouble. Indeed, lizzie could move it from one part of me 
room to the other, and she had often done so. But it was so 
heavy that it could not be taken with her without attracting 
attention. The servant would know what it was, and the porter 
would know, and Miss Macnulty would know. That her own 
S should know was a matter of course; but even to her own 
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maid the journey of the jewels would be remarkable because 
of the weight of the box, whereas if they went with her other 
jewels in her dressing-case, there would be nothing remark¬ 
able. She might even have taken them in her pocket,—^had she 
dared. But she did not dare. Though she was intelligent and 
courageous, she was wonderfully ignorant as to what might 
and what might not be done for the recovery of the necklace 
by Mr. Camperdown. She did not dare to take them without 
the iron box, and at last she decided that the box should go. 
At a little after ten, her own carriage,—^the job-carriage, 
which was now about to perform its last journey in her service, 
—^was at the door, and a cab was there for the servants. The 
luggage was brought down, and with the larger boxes was 
brought the iron case with the necklace. The servant, cer¬ 
tainly making more of the weight than he need have done, 
deposited it as a foot-stool for Lizzie, who then seated herself, 
and was followed by Miss Macnulty. She would have it placed 
in the same way beneath her feet in the railway carriage, and 
again brought into her room at the Carlisle hotel. What 
though the porter did know! There was nothing illegal in 
travelling about with a heavy iron box full of diamonds, and the 
risk would be less this way, she thought, than were she to 
leave them behind her in London. The house in Mount Street, 
which she had taken for the season, was to be given up; and 
whom could she trust in London? Her very bankers, she 
feared, would have betrayed her, and given up her treasure to 
Mr. Camperdown. As for Messrs. Harter and Benjamin, she 
felt sure that they would be bribed by Mr. Camperdown. She 
once thought of asking her cousin to take the charge of them, 
but she could not bring herself to let them out of her own 
hands. Ten thousand pounds! If she could only sell them and 
get the money, from what a world of trouble would she be 
relieved. And the sale, for another reason, would have been 
convenient; for Lady Eustace was already a little in debt. But 
she could not sell them, and therefore when she got into the 
carriage there was the box under her feet. 

At that very moment who should appear on the pavement, 
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Standing between the carriage and the hou^oor, but 1^. 
Campenlown! And with Mr. Camperdown there was ai^ 
man,-a veiy suspidous-tooldng 

took to be a detective officer of pohce. ^dy Eust^. said 
Mr. Campenlown. taking off his hat. Lizzie bowed ^ss 

Miss Macnulty, and endeavoured to 

blood ftom flying to her cheete. ‘I behev^ smd Mr. Camper- 

down ‘that you are now startir^ for Scotland. ^ 

■We are, Mr. Camperdown;—and we are veiy late. 

•Could you allow me two minutes’ conversation with yon 

" We are late, I «11 you.J™ 

have (hosen for coming, Mr. Campenlown. 

•ft to <«. a»k«are) h»r. Lad, Euat^ 1 ^y 
moiuing that you were going so soon,andltisiinpeiativelhat 

I should see you.* j a* 

•Had you not better write, Mr. Camperfovm. 

‘You win never answer my letters, madam. 

really cannot see you now. Wiffiam, the coa^ 

STStSy voty »"y. Cantpeodown; bat we earn 

Sy. that lady, therefore, -I rondin*; 

diainoiab.- liaaie Ht the 

her feet, and, without showing tlato dri so, 

“•^'^ttS^lt^^'w.llian., ntJte Ae coatta 

‘‘"’k win not “ jl^^oSTsS*'^^ 

driven in tiie executton custody. are 
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lizzie looked at the suspicious man with a frightened gaze. 
The suspicious man was, in fact, a very respectable clerk in 
Mr. Camperdown's employment, but Lizzie for a moment felt 
that the search was about to begin at once. She had hardly 
understood the threat, and thought that the attorney was al¬ 
ready armed with the powers of which he spoke. She glanced 
for a moment at Miss Macnulty, and then at the servant. 
Would they betray her? If they chose to use force to her, the 
box certainly might be taken from her. ‘I know I shall lose 
the train,’ she said. ‘I know I shall. I must insist that you let 
my servant drive on.’ There was now a little crowd of a dozen 
persons on the pavement, and there was nothing to cover her 
diamonds but the skirt of her travelling-dress. 

'Are they in this house, Lady Eustace?' 

'Why doesn’t he go on?’ shouted Lizzie. 'You have no 
right, sir, to stop me. I won’t be stopped.’ 

'Or have you got them with you?’ 

'I shall answer no questions. You have no right to treat me 
in this way.* 

'Then I shall be forced, on behalf of the family, to obtain 
a search-warrant, both here and in Ayrshire, and proceedings 
will be taken also against your ladyship personally.* So say¬ 
ing, Mr. Camperdown withdrew, and at last the carriage was 
driven on. 

As it happened, there was time enough for catching the 
train,—^and to spare. The whole affair in Mount Street had 
taken less than ten minutes. But the effect upon Lizzie was 
very severe. For a while she could not speak, and at last she 
burst out into hysteric tears,—not a sham fit,—but a true 
convulsive agony of sobbing. All the world of Mount Street, 
including her own servants, had heard the accusation against 
her. During the whole morning she had been wishing that she 
had never seen the diamonds; but now it was almost impos¬ 
sible that she should part with them. And yet they were like 
a load upon her chest, a load as heavy as though she were 
compelled to sit with the iron box on her lap day and night. 
In her sobbing she felt the thing under her feet, and knew 
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that she could not get rid of it She hated the box, and yet she 
must cling to it now. She was thoroughly gained of Ae tex, 
and yet she must seem to take a pride in it ^e was horribly 
afraid of Ae box, and yet she must keep it in her own v*^y 
bed-room. And what should she say about Ae box now to Miss 
Macnulty, who sat by her side, stifiF and scornful, offerii^ her 
smelling-bottles, but not offering her sjpnpaAy? *My dear,’ 
she said at last ‘Aat horrid man has quite upsrt me.’ 

‘I don’t wonder Aat you should be upset’ said Miss Mac- 

nulty. 

‘And so unjust, too,—so false,— so—so-^o- ^^ey ^ 
my own as much as Aat umbrella is yours. Miss Macnulty. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Miss Macnulty. 

‘But I teU you,’ ssdd lizzie. . ,.. 

•What I mean is, Aat it is such a pity Aere should be a 

doul)L* 

•There is no doubt’ said lizzie;— 'how dare you say there 
is a doubt? My cousin, Mr. Greystock, says that Aeie ^ 
Ae slightest doubt. He is a barrister, and murt^w be^ 

than ® attorney like that Mr. Cam^^do^. By 

Aey were at Ae Euston Square station, and *en *ere^ 

more trouble wiA Ae box. 'The footman ^ 

into Ae waiting-^m, and the porp 

10.J becomo of 

whole house. In Ae morning W 

never before been so generally unpleasant Poor M 
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nul^, who had a conscientious idea of doing her duty, and 
who dways attempted to give an adequate return for the bread 
she ate, could not so far overcome the effect of Mr. Camper- 
down's visit, as to speak on any subject without being stiff 
and hard. And she suffered, too, from the box,—to such a 
degree that she turned over in her mind the thought of leaving 
lizzie, if any other possible home might be found for her. 
Who would willingly live with a woman who always travelled 
about with a diamond necklace worth ten thousand pounds, 
locked up in an iron safe,—^and that necklace not her own 

property. 

But at last Lady Eustace, and Miss Macnulty, and the ser¬ 
vants,—^and the iron box,—^reached Portray Castle in safety. 

CHAPTER XXI 

*Iantbe*s soul" 

I ady EUSTACE had been rather cross on the journey down 
j to Scotland, and had almost driven the unfortunate Mao- 
nulty to think that Lady linlithgow or the workhouse would 
be better than this young tyrant; but on her arrival at her own 
house she was for awhile ill smiles and kindness. During the 
journey she had been angry without thought, but was almost 
entitled to be excused for her anger. Could Miss Macnulty 
have realised the amount of oppression inflicted on her patron¬ 
ess by the box of diamonds she would have forgiven any¬ 
thing. Hitherto there had been some secrecy, or at any rate 
some privacy attached to the matter; but now that odious 
lawyer had discussed the matter aloud, in the very streets, 
in Ae presence of the servants, and Lady Eustace had felt 
that it was discussed also by every porter on the railway from 
London down to Troon, the station in Scxitland at which her 
own carriage met her to take her to her own castle. The night 
at Carlisle had been terrible to her, and the diamonds had 
never been for a moment off her mind. Perhaps the worst of 
it all was that her own man-servant and maid-servant had 
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heard the claim which had been so violently made by hfr. 
Camperdown. There are people, in diat respect vay for¬ 
tunately circumstanced, whose servants, as a matter of course 
know all their aff^s, have an interest in their concerns, 
pathise with their demands, feel their wants, and are abso¬ 
lutely at one with them. But in such cases the servants Me 
really known, and are almost as completely a part of the family 
as the sons and daughters. There may be di^ptions ^ 
quarrels; causes may arise for ending the existing conation 
of things; but while this condition lasts, the servants in sudi 
households are, for the most part, only too weE inclined to 
fight the battles of their employers. Mr. Bums, the butiM, 
would almost foam at the mouth if it were suggested to Mm 
that the plate at Silvercup Hall was not the undoubted pro- 
perty of the old squire; and Mrs. Pouncebox could not be 
made to believe, by any amount of human evidence, tiiat the 
iewels whidi her lady has worn for the last fifteen years are 
not her ladysMp’s very own. Binns would fight for the plate, 

S S fer ^ “toost tin theyjj^ 

cut to pieces. The preservation of these trea^ on behalf 
of those who paid them their wages, and fed them, who 

sionaHy scolded them but always succo^ 
their point of honour. No torture would get the key o f the 
ceUar fi-om Binns; no threats extract firom Pounrelwx a s^ 
of the toilet. But poor Dzzie Eustace “ 

Pouncebox. They are plants that grow slwly. Th^ was ^ 
too much of the mushroom about Udy Eustace to ^t of 
her Dossessing such treasures. Her footman was six f«t Mgh, 

W ««• »» cJM -IWS. ae ta»w » 

more about him, and was far too wi^ 

ftom him, or other aid than the work for which *e paid h^ 

Her own maid was somewhat nearer to hw; ™ 

nearer. The girl's name was Patience Crabstick, and die could 

do hah well. Uzae knew but ^ttle more 

lua^er. Frank Greystocknnght be induced to 
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her;—but hardly after the fashion which Lizzie desired. And 
then sympathy in that direction would be so dangerous, should 
she decide upon going on with the Fawn marriage. For the 
present she had quarrelled with Lord Fawn;—but the very 
bitterness of that quarrel, and the decision with which her 
betrothed had declared his intention of breaking off the match, 
made her the more resolute that she would marry him. During 
her journey to Portray she had again determined that he 
should be her husband—and, if so, advanced sympathy,—^S 3 rm- 
pathy that would be pleasantly tender with her cousin Frank, 
would be dangerous. She would be quite willing to accept even 
Miss Macnulty's sympathy, if that humble lady would give 
it to her of the kind she wanted. She declared to herself that 
she could pour herself out on Miss Macnulty's bosom, and 
mingle her tears even with Miss Macnulty's, if only Miss 
Macnulty would believe in her. If Miss Macnulty would be 
enthusiastic about the jewels, enthusiastic as to the wickedness 
of Lord Fawn, enthusiastic in praising Lizzie herself, Lizzie, 
—^so she told herself,—^would have showered all the sweets 
of female friendship even on Miss Macnulty’s head. But Miss 
Macnulty was as hard as a deal board. She did as she was bid¬ 
den, thereby earning her bread. But there was no tenderness 
in her;—no delicacy;—no feeling;—^no comprehension. It was 
thus that Lady Eustace judged her humble companion; and 
in one respect she judged her rightly. Miss Macnulty did not 
believe in Lady Eustace, and was not sufficiently gifted to act 
up to a belief which she did not entertain. 

Poor lizzie! The world, in judging of people who are false 
and bad and selfish and prosperous to outward appearances, is 
apt to be hard upon them, and to forget the punishments which 
generally accompany such faults. Lizzie Eustace was very false 
and bad and selfish,—^and, we may say, very prosperous also; 
but in the midst of all she was thoroughly uncomfortable. 
She was never at ease. There was no green spot in her life with 
which she could be contented. And though, after a fashion, she 
knew herself to be false and bad, she was thoroughly convinced 
that she was ill-used by everybody about her. She was being 
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very badly treated by Lord Fawn;—but she flattered herself 
that she would be able to make Lord Fawn know more of her 
character before she had done wdth him. 

Portray Castle was really a castle,—not simply a country 
mansion so called, but a stone edifice with battlements and a 
round tower at one comer, and a gate which looked as if it 
might have had a portcullis, and narrow windows in a portion 
of it, and a cannon mounted up on a low roof, and an excava¬ 
tion called the moat,—but which was now a fantastic and 

In very truth, though a portion of the castle was undoubtedly 
old, and had been built when strength was needed for defence 
and probably for the custody of booty,—^the battlements, and 
the round tower, and the awe-inspiring gateway had all been 
added by one of the late Sir Florians. But the castle looked 
like a castle, and was interesting. As a house it was not 
particularly elipble, the castle form of domestic architecture 
being exigeant in its nature, and demanding that space, which 
in less ambitious houses can be applied to comfort, shall be 
surrendered to magmficence. There was a great hall, and a 
fine dining-room with plate-glass windows looking out upon 
the sea; but the other sittingHPOoms were insignificant, and 
the bedrooms were here and there, and were for the most part 
small and dark. That, however, which Lizzie had appropriated 
to her own use was a grand chamber, looking also out upon 

the opafi sea. 

The castle stood upon a bluff* of land, with a fine prospect 
of the Firth of Qyde, and with a distant view of the Isle of 
Arran. When the air was clear, as it often is dear there, the 
Arran hills could be seen fiom Lizzie’s window, and she was 
proud of talking of the prospect In other respects, perhaps, 
the castle was somewhat desolate. There were a few stunted 
trees around it, but timber had not prospered tiiere. There 
a grand kitchen gardai,—or rather a kitchen garden whidi 
had been inteiMled to be grand;—but since lizrie’s reign had 
been commenced, the grandeur had been neglected. Grand 
kitchen gardens are expensive, and Lizzie had at once beai 
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firm in reducing the under-gardeners from five men to one 
and a boy. The head-gardener had of course left her at once; 
but that had not broken her heart, and she had hired a modest 
man at a guinea a week instead of a scientific artist, who was 
by no means modest, with a hundred and twen^ pounds a year 
and coals, house, milk, and all other horticultural luxuries. 
Tliough Lizzie was prosperous and had a fine income, she was 
already aware that she could not keep up a town and countiy 
establishment and be a rich woman on four thousand a year. 
There was a flower garden and small shrubbery within the 
so-called moat; but, otherwise, the grounds of Portray Castle 
were not alluring. The place was sombre, exposed, and, in 
winter, veiy cold; and, except that the expanse of sea beneath 
the hin on which stood the castle was fine and open, it had no 
great claim to praise on the score of scenery. Behind the castle, 
and away from the sea, the low mountains belonging to the 
estate stretched for some eight or ten miles; and towards the 
further end of them, where stood a shooting-lodge, called 
always The Cottage, the landscape became rough and grand. 
It was in this cottage that Frank Greystock was to be shel¬ 
tered with his friend, when he came down to shoot what Lady 
Eustace had c^ed her three annual grouse. 

She ought to have been happy and comfortable. There will, 
of course, be some to say that a young widow should not be 
happy and comfortable,—that she should be weeping her lost 
lord, and subject to the desolation of bereavement. But as the 
world goes now, young widows are not miserable; and there 
is, perhaps, a growing tendency in society to claim finom them 
year by year still less of any misery that may be avoidable. 
Suttee propensities of all sorts, firom burning sMw down to 
bombazine and hideous forms of clothing, are becoming less 
and less popular among the nations, and women are beginning 
to learn that, let what misfortunes will come upon them, it is 
well for them to be as happy as their nature will allow them 
to be. A woman may thoroughly respect her husband, and 
mourn him truly, honestly, with her whole heart, and yet 
enjoy thoroughly die good things which he has left behind for 
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her use. It was not, at any rate, sorrow for the lost Sir FIoim 

that made Lady Eustace uncomfortable. 9»e had her diild. 
ate had her income. 9ie had her youth and beauty. She had 
Portray Castle. She had a new lover,—and, if she chose to be 
quit of him, not likii^ him well enough for the purpose, die 
might undoubtedly have another whom she would like better. 
Sie had hitherto been thoroughly successful in her life. And 
yet she was unhappy. What was it that she wanted? 

She had been a vetydever child,—a clever, crafty diild; and 
now she was becoming a dever woman. Her craft remainrf 
with her; but so keen was her outlook upon the world, that ^ 
was be ginning to percdve that craft, let it be never » cra^, 
will in the long run miss its own object. She actually 
the simplidty of Lucy Morris, for whom she dd^hted to find 
evil names, calling her demure, a prig, a sly p^, and so 
But she could see,—or half see,—that Lucy wth hw simphaty 
was stronger ftian was she with her craft. She had nearly cap¬ 
tivated Frank Greystock with her wiles, but without my vdra 
Lucy had captivated Irim altogetiier. And a man captivated ^ 
wiles was only captivated for a time, whereas a man wcm^ 
simplidty would be won for ever,-if he hi^tf were woiA 
the winiiig. And this, too. she felt,-that let her sw^ be 

what it might, she could not be happy >“1®““ 

man's heart. She had won Sir Horian's but tlat 

for an hour—for a mcmth or two. And then &r Flonanhad 

never really won hers. Could not she be simple?^uld not^ 
act simpUcdty so weU that the thing acted co,^ 
as the thing itselft-perhaps evm more 

wonderful that she should see so much and tdl herself so ma^ 
home truths. But there was cme truth she wdd not 

eivlTlt had become petrified durir^ those 

Saft in which she had taught hersdf tow to . 

SSsrs. Harter and Benjamin. ofSir Honan Eustace, oftody 

T .inlitfagow. and of Mr. Camperdown. house 

He^dyship had now come down to her countty house. 



leaving London and all its charms before the end of the 
season, actuated by various motives. In the first place, the 
house in Mount Street was taken, furnished, by the month, 
and the servants were hired after the same fashion, and the 
horses jobbed. Lady Eustace was already sufficiently intimate 
with her accounts to know that she would save two hundred 
pounds by not remaining another month or three weeks in 
London, and sufficiently observant of her own affairs to have 
perceived that such saving was needed. And then it appeared 
to her that her battle with Lord Fawn could be better fought 
from a distance than at close quarters. London, too, was be¬ 
coming absolutely distasteful to her. There were many things 
there that tended to make her unhappy, and so few that she 
could enjoy! She was afraid of Mr. Camperdown, and ever on 
the rack lest some dreadful thing should come upon her in 
respect of the necklace,—some horrible paper served upon her 
from a magistrate, ordering her appearance at Newgate, or 
perhaps before the Lord Chancellor, or a visit from policemen, 
who would be empowered to search for and carry off the iron 
box. And then there was so little in her London life to gratify 
her! It is pleasant to win in a fight;—but to be always fighting 
is not pleasant. Except in those moments, few and far between, 
in which she was alone with her cousin Frank,—and perhaps 
in those other moments in which she wore her diamonds,—she 
had but little in London that she enjoyed. She still thought 
that a time would come when it would be otherwise. Under 
these influences she had actually made herself believe that she 
was sighing for the country, and for solitude; for the wide 
expanse of her own bright waves,—as she had called them,— 
and for the rocks of dear Portray. She had told Miss Macnulty 
and Augusta Fawn that she thirsted for the breezes of Ayr¬ 
shire, so that she might return to her books and her thoughts. 
Amidst the whirl of London it was impossible either to read 
or to think. And she believed it, too,—herself. She so believed 
it, that on the first morning of her arrival she took a little 
volume in her pocket, containing Shelley’s 'Queen Mab,' and 
essayed to go down upon the rocks. She had actually break- 
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fasted at nine, and was out in the sloping groun^ below 4e 
castle before ten, having made some boast to Miss Macnul^ 

about the morning jut. 

She scrambled down,—not very far down, but a little way 
beneath the garden gate, to a spot on which knob of rock 
cropped out from the scanty herbage of the incipient cliflF. Fifty 
yards lower, the real rocks began; and, though the real rocks 
wCTe not very rocky, not precipitous or even bold, and were 
partially covered with salt-fed mosses, down almost to the 
sea, neverriieless they justified her in talking about her rock- 
bound shore. The shore was hers,—^for her life, mmI it was 
rock-bound. This knob she had espied from her windows;— 
and, indeed, had been drinking of it for the last week, as a 
place appropriate to solitude and Shelley. She h^ stood on it 
before, and had stretched her arms with aithusiasm towards 
the just-visible mountains of Arran. On that occasion die 
weather, perhaps, had been cool; but now a blaring sun was 
overhead, and when she had been seated half a minute, and 
•Queen Mab’ had beoi withdrawn firom her pocket, she found 
Aat it would not do. It would not do, even with the caiiopy 
she could make for herself with her parasol. So she stood up 
and looked about herself for shade;—for shade in wme spot 
in which she could still look out upon ‘her dear wide ocea^ 
with its elittering snrile.' For it was thus that she would talk 
about the mouth of the Qyde. Shelter near her ther« was nrae. 
The scrubby trees lay nearly half a mile to the nght,-aiid up 
the hill, too. She had once clambered down to the actual shore, 
and might do so again. But she doubted that there wodd be 
shelter even there; and tiie clambenng up on that former 
occasion had been a nuisance and would be a woi^ 
now. Thinking of all this, and feeling the 

SS seatrf herself, SheUey in hand, wthm the 
some snails which 

would make Ae best of it. Her darhng Queen Mab 

.1 _ pvf^rv<^av surround- 
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ings of a drawing-room; and it was now manifest to her that, 
unless she could get up much earlier in the morning, or come 
out to her reading after sunset, the knob of rock would not 

avail her. 

She began her reading, resolved that she would enjoy her 
poetry in spite of the narrow seat. She had often talked of 
‘Queen Mab,’ and perhaps she thought she had read it. This, 
however, was in truth her first attempt at that work. ‘How 
wonderful is Death! Death and his brother. Sleep!' Then she 
half-closed the volume, and thought that she enjoyed the idea. 
Death,—^and his brother Sleep! She did not know why they 
should be more wonderful than Action, or Life, or Thought; 
—but the words were of a nature which would enable her to 
remember them, and they would be good for quoting. 'Sudden 
arose lanthe's soul; it stood all-beautiful in naked purity.' The 
name of lanthe suited her exactly. And the antithesis conveyed 
to her mind by naked purity struck her strongly, and she deter¬ 
mined to learn the passage by heart. Eight or nine lines were 
printed separately, like a stanza, and the labour would not be 
great, and the task, when done, would be complete. ‘Instinct 
with inexpressible beauty and grace, Each stain of earthliness 
Had passed away, it reassumed Its native dignity, and stood 
Immortal ami d ruin.' Which was instinct with beauty,—the 
stain or the soul, she did not stop to inquire, and may be 
excused for not understanding. 'Ah,'—^she exclaimed to her¬ 
self, ‘how true it is; how one feels it; how it comes home to 
one!—"Sudden arose lanthe's soul!" ' And then she walked 
about the garden, repeating the words to herself, and almost 
forgetting the heat. ‘ "Each stain of earthliness had passed 
away." Ha;—yes. They will pass away, and become instinct 
with beauty and grace.' A dim idea came upon her that when 
this happy time should arrive, no one would claim her neck¬ 
lace from her, and that the man at the stables would not be so 
disagreeably punctual in sending in his bill. ‘ "All-beautiful 
in naked purity!"' What a tawdry world was this, in which 
clothes and food and houses are necessary! How perfectly 
that boy-poet had understood it all! ‘ "Immortal amid ruin!" ' 
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She liked the idea of the niin almost as well as that of the 
immortality, and the stains quite as well as the parity. As 
immortality must come, and as stains were instinct with grace, 
why be afraid of min ? But then, if people go wrong,—at least 
women,—they are not asked out any where! * “'Sudden arose 

lanthe’s soul; it stood all-beautiful-' And so Ae piece 

was learned, and lizzie felt that she had devoted her hour to 
poetry in a quite rapturous manner. At any rate she had a bit 
to quote; and Aou^ in tmA she Ad not understand Ae exact 
bearing of Ae image, Ae had so stu Aed her gestures, and so 
modulated her voice, that she knew Aat she could be eflFective. 
She Ad not Aen care to cany her reading fiirAer, but re¬ 
turned wiA Ae volume into Ae house. Though Ae passage 
about lanAe's soul comes very early in Ae work, Ae was 
now qmte familiar wiA Ae poem, wd when, in after days, 
she spoke of it as a thing of beauty Aat she had made her own 
by long study, she actually Ad not know Aat she was lying. 
As Ae grew older, however, she qmckly became wiser, and 
was aware Aat in learning one passage of a poem, it is ex- 
peAent to select one in Ae midAe, or at Ae end. The world 
is so cruelly observant now-a-days, that even men and women 
who have not themselves read their ‘Queen M A", will know 
from what part of Ae poem a morsel is extracted, bijA will 
not give you creAt for a page beyond Aat from whiA your 


passage comes. 

Afro- lunA lizrie invited Miss Macnulty to A at t^ open 
window of Ae drawing-room and look out upon Ae ‘glitter¬ 
ing waves.’ In giving Miss Macnulty her due, we must ac¬ 
knowledge that, though she owned no actual devemess herself, 
bad no cultivated tastes, read but little, and Aat little of a 
colourless kind, and Aought notlung of her hours but Aat Ae 
might get rid of them and live,—yet ste had a certam power 
of insight, and could see a dung. lizzie Eustace was utterly 
powerless to impose upon her. SuA as Lizzie was. Miss Mao- 
nulty was willing to put up wiA her and accept h^ bread. 
The people whom she had known had been ei Aer worthless— 
as had been her own father, or cruel—like Lady Link Agow, or 
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false_as was Lady Eustace. Miss Macnulty Itnew that worth¬ 

lessness, cruelty, and falseness had to be endured by such as 
she. And she could bear them without caring much about 
them;—^not condemning them, even within her own heart, 
very heavily. But she was strangely deficient in this,—that 
she could not call these qualities by other names, even to the 
owners of them. She was unable to pretend to believe Lizzie's 
rhapsodies. It was hardly conscience or a grand spirit of truth 
that actuated her, as much as a want of the courage needed for 
lying. She had not had the face to call old Lady Linlithgow 
kind, and therefore old Lady Linlithgow had turned her out of 
the house. When Lady Eustace called on her for sympathy, 
she had not courage enough to dare to attempt the bit of acting 
which would be necessary for sympathetic expression. She was 
like a dog or a child, and was unable not to be true. Lizzie was 
longing for a little mock sympathy,—was longing to show off 
her Shelley, and was very kind to Miss Macnulty when she 
got the poor old lady into the recess of the window. 'This is 
nice;—is it not?' she said, as she spread her hand out through 
the open space towards the 'wide expanse of glittering waves.' 

‘Very nice,—only it glares so,' said Miss Macnulty. 

‘Ah, I love the full warmth of the real summer. With me 
it always seems that the sun is needed to bring to true ripe¬ 
ness the fruit of the heart.' Nevertheless she had been much 
troubled both by the heat and by the midges when she tried 
to sit on the stone. 'I always think of those few glorious days 
which I passed with my darling Florian at Naples;—days too 
glorious because they were so few.' Now Miss Macnulty 
knew some of the history of those days and of their glory,— 
and knew also how the widow had borne her loss. 


‘I suppose the bay of Naples is fine,' she said. 

‘It is not only the bay. There are scenes there which ravish 
you, only it is necessary that there should be some one with 
you that can understand you. “Soul of lanthe!" ' she said, 
meaning to apostrophise that of the deceased Sir Florian, ‘You 


have read “Queen Mab?" ' 


‘I don't know that I ever did. If I have, I have forgotten it.' 
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'Ah,—you should read it. I know nodiing in the EngUsh 
language that brings home to one so often one’s own best 
feelings and aspirations. “It stands aU beautiful in naked 
purity," ’ she continued, still alluding to poor Sir Florian’s 
soul, ‘ “Instinct with inexpressible beauty and grace. Each 
stain of earthliness had passed away.” I can see him now in 
all his manly beauty, as we used to sit together by the hour, 
looking over the watCTS. Oh, Julia, the tiring itself has gone, 
_^the earthly reality; but tiie memoiy of it will live for ever!’ 

‘He was a very handsome man, certainly,’ said Miss Mao- 
nulty, finding herself forced to say something. 

*I see him now,’ she went on, still gazi^ out upon the 
chining water, * “It reassumed its native dignity, and stood 
Primeval amid ruin.” Is not that a glorious idea, gloriously 
worded?’ She had forgotten one word and used a wrcmg 
epithet; but it sounded just as w ell. Primeval seemed to her 
to be a very poetical word. 

To tell the truth,’ said Miss Macnulty, ‘I never understand 
poetoty when it is quoted unless I happoi to know the passa^ 
beforehand. I think I’ll go awray from this, for the light is 
too mudi for my poor old eyes.’ Certainly Miss Macnulty had 
fallei into a profession for whidi she was not suited. 

CHAPTER XXII 

Lady Eustace procures a Pony for the use 

of ber Cousin 

I ady EUSTACE could make nothing of Miss Macnulty in tiie 
^ way of sympathy, and could not bear her disappointment 
with patience. It was hardly to be expected that she should do 
so. She paid a great deal for Miss Macnulty. In a momoit of 
radi generosity, and at a time when she hardly knew what 
money meant, she had promised Miss Macnulty seventy 
pounds for the first year, and seventyfor the second, dmuld tiie 
arrangement last longer than a twelvemonth. The second year 
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had been now commenced, and Lady Eustace was beginning 
to think that seventy pounds was a great deal of money, when 
so very little was given in return. Lady Linlithgow had paid 
her dependant no fixed salary. And then there was the lady's 
'keep,' and first-class travelling when they went up and do^^^l 
to Scotland, and cab-fares in London when it was desirable 
that Miss Macnulty should absent herself, Lizzie, reckoning 
all up, and thinking that for so much her friend ought to be 
ready to discuss lanthe’s soul, or an}^ other kindred subject, 
at a moment's warning, would become angry, and would tell 
herself that she was being swindled out of her money. She 
knew how necessary it was that she should have some com¬ 
panion at the present emergency of her life, and therefore 
could not at once send Miss Macnulty away; but she would 
sometimes become very cross, and would tell poor Macnulty 
that she was —a fool. Upon the whole, however, to be called 
a fool was less objectionable to Miss Macnulty than were 
demands for sympathy which she did not know^ how to give. 
Those first ten days of August went very slowly with Lady 
Eustace. * Queen Mab' got itself poked away, and was heard 
of no more. But there were other books. A huge box full 
of novels had come down, and Miss Macnulty was a great 
devourer of novels. If Lady Eustace would talk to her about 
the sorrows of the poorest heroine that ever saw her lover 
murdered before her eyes, and then come to life again with 
ten thousand pounds a year,—for a period of three weeks, or 
till another heroine, who had herself been murdered, obliter¬ 
ated the former horrors from her plastic mind,—Miss Mac¬ 
nulty could discuss the catastrophe with the keenest interest 
And Lizzie, finding herself to be, as she told herself, unstrung, 
fell also into novel-reading. She had intended during this 
vacant time to master the 'Fairy Queen;' but the 'Fairy Queen' 
fared even worse than ‘Queen Mab;'—^and the studies of Por¬ 
tray Castle were confined to novels. For poor Macnulty, if 
she could only be left alone, this was well enough. To have 
her meals, and her daily walk, and her fill of novels, and to be 
left alone, was all that she asked of the gods. But it was not 
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SO widi Lady Elustace. She asked much more tfnn tint, and 
was now thoroughly discontented wid> her own idleness. She 
was sure that she could have read ^xnser from sunrise to 
sundown, with no other break than an hour or two pvcn to 
Shelley,—if only there had been some one to synqnthise wiA 
her in her readings. But there was no one, and she was voy 
cross. Then there came a letter to her from her courin,— 
which for that morning brought some life back to the castle. 
*1 have seen Lord Fawn,’ said the letter, ’and I have also seen 
Mr. Camperdown. As it would be very hard to explain what 
took place at these interviews by letter, and as I shall be at 
Portray Castle cm the 80tfi,—I wiD not make Ae attempt 
We gball go down by Ae night train, and I will get over to 
you as soon as I have dressed and had my breakfast. I suppose 
I can find some kind of a pony ft>r the journey. The **we" 
consists of myself and my firiend, Mr. Herriot,—a man w1k»d 
I think you will like, if you will condescend to see him, though 
he is a barrister like myself. You need express no immediate 
condescension in his favour, as I shall of course come over 
alone on Wednesday morning. Y ours always afiectionately, 

F. G.' 

'The letter she received cm Ae Sunday morrung, and as Ae 
Wednesday named for Frank’s coming was Ae next Wednes¬ 
day, and was close at hand, she was in raAer a better humour 
Aan she had displayed since Ae poets had failed hear. ‘Whrt 
a blessing it will be,’ she said, ’to have somebody to speak 

to!’ 

This was not complimentary, but Miss Mamulty Ad nrt 

want compliments.‘Yes, mdeed, she said. Of course you 

be glad to see your cousin.' 

‘I ghall be glad to see anyAing in the shape of a m^ I 
declare that 1 have felt almost inclined to ask Ae minister from 

Craigie to elope wiA me.’ 

‘He has got seven children,’ said Miss Maaiulty. 

‘Yes, poor man, and a wife, and not more Aan eno^ to 
live upon. I daresay he would have come. By-Ae4)ye, I won¬ 
der wheAer Acre’s a pony about Ae place. 


FOR THE USE OF HER COUSIN 

'A pony!’ Miss Macnul^ of course supposed that it was 
needed for die puipose of the suggested elopement. 

‘Yes;—I suppose you know what a pony is? Of course there 
ought to be a shooting pony at the cottage for these men. My 
poor head has so many things to work upon that I had for¬ 
gotten it; and you’re never any good at thinking of things.’ 

I didn’t know that gentlemen wanted ponies for shooting.’ 

*I wonder what you do know? Of course there must be a 
pony.’ 

*I suppose you’ll want two?’ 

No, I sha’n’t. You don’t suppose that men always go riding 
about. But I want one. What had I better do?’ Miss Macnulty 
suggested tiiat Gowran should be consulted. Now, Gowran 
was the steward and bailiff and manager and factotum about 
the place, who bought a cow or sold one if occasion required, 
and saw that nobody stole anytiiing, and who knew the boun^ 
daries of the forms, and all about the tenants, and looked after 
the pipes when frost came, and was an honest, domineering, 
hard-working, intelligent Scotchman, who had been brought 
up to love tile Eustaces, and who hated his present mistress 
wtii all his heart. He did not leave her service, hav ing an idea 
in his mind that it was now the great duty of his life to save 
Portray from her ravages. Lizzie fully returned the compli¬ 
ment of the hati^, and was determined to rid herself of Andy 

Gowran s services as soon as possible. He had besn called Andy 

tile late Sir Florian, and, though eveiy one else about the 
place called him Mr. Gowran, Lady Eustace thought it became 
1^,^ the man’s mistress, to treat him as he had been treated 
by the late master. So she cafled him Andy. But she was re¬ 
solved to get rid of him,—as soon as she should dare. There 
wCTe things which it was essaitial that somebody about the 
place should know, and no one knew tiiem but Mr Gowran 
Every servant in the castle might rob her, were it not for the 
protection afforded by Mr. Gowran. In that affoir of the car- 
den It was Mr. Cfow^ who had enabled her to conquer the 
omt^tural l^duan who had oppressed her, and who, in 
pomt of wages, had bem a much bigger man tiian Mr. Gowran 
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hims elf. She trusted Mr. Gowran, and hated hiin,—whereas 
Mr. Gowran hated her, and did not trust her. 'I believe 
you think that notlung can be done at Portray except fay that 
man/ said Lady Eustace. 

know how mudi you ought to pay for the pony/ 

*Yes,—and get some brute not fit for my cou^ to ride, on 
purpose, perhaps, to break his neck.' 

'Then I should ask Mr. Macallum, the postmaster of Troon, 
for I have seen three or four very quiet4ooldng ponies stand¬ 
ing in the carts at his door.' 

'Macnulty, if there ever was an idiot you are one!' said 
Lady Eustace, throwing up her hands. 'To think that I should 
get a pony for my cousin Frank out of one of the mail carts/ 

'1 dare^y I am an idiot,' said Miss Macnulty, resunung 
her novel. 

Lady Eustace was, of course, obliged to have recourse to 
Gowran, to whom she applied on the Monday morning. Not 
even lizzie Eustace, on behalf of her cousin Frank, would 
have dared to disturb Mr. Gowran with considerations respec- 
tingapony on theSabbatiu On the Monday morning she found 
Mr. Gowran superintending four boys and three old women, 
who were malting a bit of her ladyship's hay on the ground 
above the castle. The ground about the castle was poor and 
exposed, and her ladyship's hay was apt to be late. 'Andy/ riie 
said, 'I shall want to get a pony for the gentlemen who are 
coming to the Cottage. It must be there by Tuesday evcmng/ 

'A pownie, my leddie?' 

•Yes;—a pony. I suppose a poi^ may be purchased in Ayr¬ 
shire,—-though of all places in the world it seems to have the 

fewest of the comforts of life.' 

Them as find it like that, my leddie, needn't bide thane.' 

'Never nnnd. You will faave die kindness to have a pony 
purchased and put into die stables of the Cottage on the 
Tuesday aftenKxm. There are stables, no doubt.' 

'Oh, ay,—there's shelter, na doubt, for mair powmes than 
tbeyn ride. When the Cottage was big^t, wy leddie, diere 
was cause for sparing nowt.' Andy Gowran was C(m- 
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tinually throwing her comparative poverty in poor Lizzie's 
teeth, and there was nothing he could do which displeased her 
more. 

‘And I needn't spare my cousin the use of a pony/ she 
said grandiloquently, but feeling as she did so that she was 
exposing herself before the man. ‘You'll have the goodness 
to procure one for him on Tuesday/ 

‘But there ain't aits nor yet fother, nor nowt for bedding 
down. And wha's to tent the pownie.^ There's mair in keep¬ 
ing a pownie than your leddyship thinks. It'll be a matter of 
auchteen and saxpence a week,—will a pownie.' Mr. Gowran, 
as he expressed his prudential scruples, put a very strong 
emphasis indeed on the sixpence, 

‘Very well. Let it be so.' 

‘And there'll be the beastie to buy, me leddie. He'll be- 

a lump of money, my leddie. Pownies ain't to be had for nowt 
in Ayrshire, as was ance, my leddie.' 

'Of course I must pay for him.* 

‘He'll be a matter of-ten pound, my leddie/ 

'Very well.' 

Or may be ^tw^al; just as likely.' And Mr. GowTan shook 
his head at his mistress in a most uncomfortable way. It was 
not surprising that she should hate him. 

‘You must give the proper price,—of course.' 

‘There ain't no proper prices for pownies,—as there is for 
jew'ls and sich like.' If this was intended for sarcasm upon 
Lady Kustace in regard to her diamonds, Mr. Gowran ought 
to have been dismissed on the spot. In such a case no English 

jury viould have given him his current wages. ‘And he'll be 
to sell again, my leddie?' 

‘We shall see about that afterwards.' 

Ye 11 never let him eat his head off there a’ the w'inter^ 
He’ll be to sell. And the gentles’ll ride him, may be, ance 
across the hillside, out and back. As to the grouse, they can’t 
^ch them with the pownie, for there ain't none to cotch.’ 
There had been two keepers on the mountains,—men who 
were paid five or six shiUings a week to look after the game 
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in addition to their other callings, and one of tiiese had been 
sent away, actually in obedience to Gowran's advice;—so that 
this blow was cruel and unmanly. He made it, too, as severe 
as he could by another shake of his head. 

‘Do you mean to tell me that my cousin cannot be supplied 
with an animal to ride upon?’ 

‘My leddie, IVe said nowt o’ the kind. There ain’t no useful 
animal as I kens the name and nature of as he can’t have in 
Ayrshire,—^for paying for it, my leddie;—horse, pownie, or 

ass, just whichever you please, my leddie. But there’ll be a 
seddle- 

‘A what?’ 

There can be no doubt that Gowran purposely slurred the 
w'ord so that his mistress should not imderstand him. ‘Seddles 
don’t come for now^, my leddie, though it be Ayrshire/ 

‘I don’t understand what it is that you say, Andy.’ 

‘A seddle, my leddie,*—^said he, shouting the word at her 
at the top of his voice,—‘and a briddle. I suppose as your 
leddyship’s cousin don’t ride bare-back up in Lunnon?’ 

‘Of course there must be the necessary horse-furniture,* 
said Lady Eustace, retiring to the castle. Andy Gowran had 
certainly ill-used her, and she swore that she would have 
revenge. Nor when she was informed on the Tuesday that 
an adequate pony had been hired for eighteen pence a day, 
saddle, bridle, groom, and all included, was her heart at all 
softened towards Mr. GowTan. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Frank GreystocFsfirst visit to Portray 


H ad Frank Greystock known all that his cousin ^dured for 
his comfort, w'ould he have been grateful? Women, when 
they are fond of men, do think much of men’s comfort in small 
matters, and men are apt to take the good things provided 
almost as a matter of course. A^Tien Frank Greystock and 
Herriot reached the cottage about lune o’clock in the morning. 
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having left London over night by the limited mail train, the 
pony at once presented itself to them. It was a little shaggy, 
black beast, with a boy almost as shaggy as itself, but they 
were both good of their kind. ‘Oh, you're the laddie with the 
pownie, are you?’ said Frank, in answer to an announcement 
made to him by the boy. He did at once perceive that Lizzie 
had taken notice of the word in his note, in which he had 
suggested that some means of getting over to Portray would 
be needed, and he learned from the fact that she was thinking 
of him and anxious to see him. 

His friend was a man a couple of years younger than him¬ 
self, who had hitherto achieved no success at the Bar, but who 
was nevertheless a clever, diligent, well-instructed man. He 
was what the world calls penniless, having an income from 
his father just sufficient to keep him like a gentleman. He was 
not much known as a sportsman, his opportunities for shoot¬ 
ing not having been great; but he dearly loved the hills and 
fresh air, and the few grouse which were,—or were not,—on 
Lady Eustace’s mountains would go as far with him as they 
would with any man. Before he had consented to come with 
Frank, he had especially inquired whether there was a game- 
keeper, and it was not till he had been assured that there was 
no officer attached to the estate worthy of such a name, that 
he had consented to come upon tiis present expedition. ‘I don't 
clearly know w^hat a gillie is,’ he said, in answer to one of 
Frank's explanations. ‘If a gillie means a lad without any 
breeches on, I don’t mind; but I couldn’t stand a severe man 
got up in w^ell-made velveteens, w ho w'ould see through my 
ignorance in a moment, and make known by comment the 
fact that he had done so.’ Grey stock had promised that there 
should be no severity, and Herriot had come, Greystock 
brought with him two guns, two fishing rods, a man-servant, 
and a huge hamper from Fortnum and Mason's. Arthur Her¬ 
riot, w^hom the attorneys had not yet loved, brought some 
very thick boots, a pair of knickerbockers, together with Stone 
and Toddy's ‘Digest of the Common Law.' The best of the 
legal profession consists in this;—that w hen you get fairly at 
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work you may give over worWng. An aspirant must leam 
everything; but a man may make his fortune at it, and know 
almost nothing. He may examine a witness wth judjgment, 
see through a case with predsion, address a jury widi elo¬ 
quence,—and yet be altogether ignorant of law. But he must 
be believed to be a very pundit before he will get a chaix£ of 
exeitrising his judgment, his precision, or his eloquence. The 
men whose names are always in the newspapers never look 
at their Stone and Toddy,—care for it not at all,-4iave their 
Stone and Toddy got up for them by Aeir juniors when cases 
require that referoice shall be made to precedents. But till Aat 
blessed time has come, a barrister who means success should 
cany his Stone and Toddy with him eveiywhere. Greystods 
never thoiJcht of die law now, unless he had some q>e(^ 
case in hand; but Herriot could not afford to go out <mi his 
holiday without two volumes of Stone and Toddy’s D^est m 

his portmanteau. . 

‘You won’t mind being left alone for the first morning. 

said Frank, as soon as they had finished the contmts of one of 

the pots firom Fortnum and Mason. 

‘Not in the least. Stone and Toddy will carry me thro^. 
‘I’d go on the mountain if 1 were you, and get into a habit 

of steady loading.’ » r i 

‘Perhaps 1 will take a turn,—just» “ 

the knickerbockers. At what time shall 1 dine if you drai t 

**Tshj^certainly be here to dinner,’ said Fi^ 

pony fails me or 1 get lost on the mountam.’ 

and Herriot at once wont to work on Stone and T w 

a pipe in his mouth. He had travelled all mght, and it is hardly 

had Frank traveUed all night, b,^ 

other cares was added that of finding his way. The weep o 
the valleys, however, is long and not abrupt, a^ e coi 
baldly nii his road if he would only make onejudiaous turn 
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through a gap in a certain wall which lay half way between the 
cottage and the castle. He was thinking of the work in hand, 
and he found the gap without difficulty. When through that 
he ascended the hill for two miles, and then the sea was before 
him, and Portray Castle, lying, as it seemed to him at that 
distance, close upon the sea-shore. 'Upon my word, Lizzie has 
not done badly for herself,' he said almost aloud, as he looked 
down upon the fair sight beneath him, and round upon the 
mountains, and remembered that, for her life at least, it was 
all hers, and after her death would belong to her son. What 
more does any human being desire of such a property than 
that? 

He rode down to the great doorway,—^the mountain track 
which fell on to the road about half a mile from the castle 
having been plain enough, and there he gave up the pony into 
the hands of no less a man than Mr. Gowran himself. Gowran 
had watched the pony coming down the mountain-side, and 
had desired to see of what like was ‘her leddyship's' cousin. 
In telling the whole truth of Mr. Gowran, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that he thought that his late master had made a very 
great mistake in the matter of his marriage. He could not 
imagine bad things enough of Lady Eustace, and almost be¬ 
lieved that she was not now, and hadn't been before her mar¬ 
riage, any better than she should be. The name of Admiral 
Greystock, as having been the father of his mistress, had 
indeed reached his ears; but Andy Gowran was a suspicious 
man, and felt no confidence even in an admiral,—in regard to 
whom he heard nothing of his having, or having had, a wife, 
‘It's my fer-rm opeenion she's jist naebody—and waur,' he 
had said more than once to his own wife, nodding his head 
with great emphasis at the last word. He was very anxious, 
therefore, to see her leddyship s cousin. Nfr. Gowran thought 
that he knew a gentleman when he saw one. He thought, also, 
that he knew a lady, and that he didn't see one when he w'as 
engaged with his mistress. Cousin, indeed! Tor the matter o' 
that, ony man that comes the way may be ca'ed a coosin.' So 
Mr. Gowran was on the grand sweep before the garden gate, 
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and took the pony {rom Frank’s hand. *Is Lady Eustace at 
home?’ Frank asked. Mr. Gowran perceived that Frank was 
a gentleman, and was disappointed. And Frank didn’t come as 
a man comes who calls himself by a false name, and pretends 
to be an honest cousin when in fact he is something,—oh, ever 
so wicked! Mr. Gowran, who was a stem moralist, was cer- 
tain ly disappointed at Frank’s appearance. 

lizzie was in a little sitting-room, readied by a long pas¬ 
sage with steps in the nuddle, at some comer of the casde 
whidi seemed a long way from die great door. It was a cheer¬ 
ful litde room, with chintz curtains, and a few shelves laden 
with brighdy-bound books, which had been prepared for lizzie 
immediately on her marriage. It looked out upon the sea, and 
she had almost tai^ht herself to think that here she had sat 
with her adored Florian, gazing in mutual ecstoy upon the 
•wide expanse of glitterii^ waves.’ She was lying back m a 
low arm-chrir as her courin entered, and she did not nse to 
receive him. Of course she was alone. Miss Macnulty hai^ 
received a suggestion that it would be wdl diat she diould do 
a litde gaidening in the moat. ‘WeU, Frank?’ die said, wi* 
her sweetest snule, as she gave him her hand. She 
understood the extreme intimacy which would be imphed by 
her not rising to receive him. As she could not rush mto h^ 
arms there was no device by which she roidd more dearly 

show to Wm how close she r^arded his , 

'So 1 am at Portray Castle at last, he said, stiU holding her 


*^'es -at the dullest, dreariest, deadUest spot in afl Christ¬ 
endom,’ I think,-if Ayrshire be Christendom. But never 

mind about that now. Perhaps, as « 

the mountain at the Cottage, we shaU find it less duU here at 

the casde.’ , 

*I thought you were to be so happy nere. 

•Sit doSn Si we’D talk it all over by degrees. What will 

you have,—breakfast or lundi?’ 

•Neither, thank you.’ 

•Qf course you’ll stay to dinner. 
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'No, indeed. I've a man there at the Cottage with me who 
would cut his throat in his solitude.' 

'Let him cut his throat;—but never mind now. As for being 
happy, women are never happy without men. I needn't tell 
any lies to you, you know. What makes me sure that this fuss 
about mak^g men and w'omen all the same must be wrong, 
is just the fact that men can get along without women, and 
women can’t without men. My life has been a burthen to me. 
But never mind. Tell me about my lord;—my lord and master.' 

'Lord Fawn?' 

'Who else? What other lord and master? My bosom's own; 
my heart's best hope; my spot of terra firma; my cool running 
brook of fresh water; my rock; my love; my lord; my all! Is 
he always thinking of his absent Lizzie? Does he stiU toil at 
Downing Street? Oh, dear; do you remember, Frank, when 
he told us that-^"one of us must remain in town?" ' 

'I have seen him.' 

‘So you wrote me word.' 

'And I have seen a very obstinate, pig-headed, but never¬ 
theless honest and truth-speaking gentleman.' 

'Frank, I don't care twopence for his honesty and truth. If he 

ill-treats me-Then she paused; looking into his face she 

had seen at once by the manner in which he had taken her bad- 
inage, without a smile, that it was necessary that she should be 
serious as to her matrimonial prospects. ‘I suppose I had better 
let you ten your story,' she said, 'and I will sit still and listen.' 

'He means to ill-treat you.' 

'And you will let him?' 

'You had better listen, as you promised, Lizzie. He declares 
that the marriage must be off at once unless you will send 
those diamonds to Mr. Camperdown or to the jewellers/ 

'And by what law or rule does he justify himself in a de¬ 
cision so monstrous? Is he prepared to prove that the property 
is not my owm?' 

'If you ask me my opinion as a lawyer, I doubt whether 
any such proof can be shown. But as a man and a friend I do 
advise you to give them up.' 
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‘Never!’ 

‘You must, of course, judge for yourself;—but that is my 
advice. You had better, however, hear my whole story.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said lizzie. Her whole manner was now 
changed. She had extricated herself from the crouching posi¬ 
tion in which her feet, her curl, her arms, her whole body had 
been so arranged as to combine the charm of her beauty with 
the charm of proffered intimacy. Her dress was such as a 
woman would wear to receive her brother, and yet it had 
been studied. She had no gems about her but what she might 
well wear in her ordinary life, and yet the very rings on hw 
fingers had not been put on without reference to her cdusin 
Fr^. Her position had been one of lounging ease, such as 
a woman might adopt when all alone, giving herself all the 
luxuries of solitude;—but she had adopted it in special refer¬ 
ence to cousin Frank. Now she was in earnest, with business 
before her; and though it may be said of her that she could 
never forget her appearance in presence of a man whom she 
desired to please, her curl, and rii^, and attitude were for 
the momoit in the background. 9ie had seated herself on a 
common chair, with her hands upon the table, and was looking 
into Frank’s face with eager, eloquait, and wmbative eyes. 
She would take his law, because she believed in it; but, as far 
as she could see as yet, she would not take his advice unless 

it were backed by his law. 

‘Mr. Campeidown,’ continued Greystock, Tias consented 
to pre^e a case for opinion, though he wifi not agree that 
the Eustace estate shall be bound by that opiiuon. 

Then what’s the good of it?’ ... 

•We shall at least know, all of us, what is the opmion oi 

some lawyer qualified to understand the circumstances of the 

‘Whv isn’t your opinion as good as that of any lawyer? 

•rS’t give m opinioS;-not otherwise th^ as a 
private friend to you, which is worth noti^, unless for your 

^vate giudance. Mr. Camperdown- 

‘I don’t care one straw for Mr. Camperdown. 
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‘Just let me finish.’ 

‘Oh, certainly;—and you mustn’t be angry with me, Frank. 

The matter is so much to me; isn’t it?’ 

‘I won’t be angry. Do I look as if I were angry ? Mr. Cam- 

perdown is right.’ 

‘I daresay he may be,—^what you call right. But I don’t care 

about Mr. Camperdown a bit.’ 

‘He has no power, nor has John Eustace any power to 

deride that the property which may belong to a third person 
shall be jeopardised by any arbitration. The third person could 
not be made to lose his legal right by any such arbitration, 
and his claim, if made, would still have to be tried.’ 

‘Who is the third person, Frank?’ 

‘Your own child at present.’ 

‘And will not he have it any way?’ 

‘Camperdown and John Eustace say that it belongs to him 
at present. It is a point that, no doubt, should be settled.’ 

‘To whom do you say that it belongs?’ 

‘TTiat is a question I am not prepared to answer.’ 

‘To whom do you think that it belongs?’ 

‘I have refused to look at a single paper on the subject, and 
my opinion is worth nothing. From what I have heard in con¬ 
versation with Mr. Camperdown and John Eustace, I cannot 
find that they make their case good.’ 

‘Nor can I,’ said Lizzie. 

‘A case is to be prepared for Mr. Dove.’ 

‘Who is Mr. Dove?’ 

‘Mr. Dove is a barrister, and no doubt a very clever fellow. 
If his opinion be such as Mr. Camperdown expects, he will at 
once proceed against you at law for the immediate recovery of 
the necklace.’ 

‘I shall be ready for him,’ said Lizzie, and as she spoke all 
her little feminine softnesses were for the moment laid aside. 

‘If Mr. Dove’s opinion be in your favour,-’ 

‘Well,’ said Lizzie,—^‘what then?’ 

‘In that case Mr. Camperdown, acting on behalf of John 
Eustace and young Florian-’ 
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'How dreadful it is to hear of my bitterest enemy acting on 
behalf of my own child!’ said lizzie, holding up her hands 
piteously. ‘Well?’ 

‘In that case Mr. Camperdown will serve you with some 
notice that the jewels are not yours,—to part with them as 
you may please.’ 

‘But they will be mine.’ 

‘He says not;—but in such case he will content himself 
with taking steps which may prevent you firom seDing 
them.’ 

'Who says that I want to sell them?’ demanded lizde in¬ 
dignantly. 

‘Or from gi\dng them away,—say to a second husband.’ 

‘How little they know me!’ 

‘Nowr I have told you all abotit Mr. Camperdown.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And the next thing is to tell you about Lord Fawn.’ 

‘That is everything. I care nothing for Mr. Camperdown; 
nor yet for Mr. Dove,—if that is his absurd name. Lord Fawn 
is of more moment to me,—though, indeed, he has given me 
but little cause to say so.* 

‘In the first place I must explain to you that lord Fawn is 
veiy unhappy.* 

‘He may thank himself for it.’ 

‘He is pulled this way and that, and is half distraught; hiit 
he has stated with as much positive assurance as such a man 
can assume, that the match must be regarded as broken off 
unless you will at once restore the neddace.’ 

‘He does?* 

‘He has commissioned me to you Aat message;—^ 
it is my duty, Lizrie, as your firiend, to tell you my conviction 

that he repents his engagement.’ 

She now rose firom her chair and began to walk about the 

room. ‘He shall not go back firom it. He shall learn that I am 
not a creature at his own disposal in that way. He s h al l find 
that I have some strength,—if you have none. 

'What would you have had me do?* 
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•Taken him by the throat,' said Lizzie. 

•Taking by the throat in these days seldom forwards ^y 

object,_the taken one be known to the police. I think 

Lonl Fawn is behaving very badly, and I have told him so. 
No doubt he is under the influence of others,—mothers and 
gjsters,—who are not friendly to you.’ 

Talse-faced idiots!’ said Lizzie. 

•He himself is somewhat afraid of me,—^is much afraid of 
you;—is afhdd of what people will say of him; and,—to give 
him his due,—is afraid also of doing what is wrong. He is 
timiH, weak, conscientious, and wretched. If you have set your 

heart upon marrying him-’ 

*My heart!' said Lizzie scornfully. 

‘Or your mind,—you can have him by simply sending the 
^liamnnHs to the jewellers. Whatever may be his wishes, in 
that case he will redeem his word.’ 

•Notforhimorall that belongs to him! It wouldn't be much. 
He’s just a pauper with a name.’ 

•llien your loss vnll be so much the less.’ 

•But what right has he to treat me so? Did you ever before 
heffl" of such a tlung? Why is he to be allowed to go back,— 
without punishment,—^more than another?’ 

•What pumshment would you wish?’ 

•That he should be beaten within an inch of his Hfe;—and 
if the indi were not there I should not complain.' 

‘And I am to do it,—^to my absolute ruin, and to your great 

* * 3 * 

mjuryr 

'I think I could almost do it myself/ And Lizzie raised her 
hand as though there were some weapon in it. 'But, Frank, 
there must be something. You wouldn't have me sit down and 
bear it. All the world has been told of the engagement. There 
must be some punishment.' 

‘You would not wish to have an action brought,—for 
breach of promise?' 

‘I would wish to do whatever would hurt him most,— 
without hurting myself,' said Lizzie. 

'You won't give up the necklace?' said Frank. 
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Certainly not,' said lizzie. 'Give it up for his sakev-^ man 
that I have always despised/ 

•Then you had better let him go/ 

I will not let him go. What,—to be pointed at as die 

woman that Lord Fawn had jilted? Never! My necMsoe dmild 

be nothing more to him than this ring/ And she drew from 
her finger a little circlet of gold with a stwie, for which she 

Irad owed Messrs. Harter and Benjamin fivenandMiijly pounds 

till Sir Florian had settled that account for her. 'What cause 
can he give for such treatment?’ 

He acknowledge diat there is no cause whkdi hecan state 
openly.' 

'And I am to bear it? And it is you that tell me so? Oh. 
Frank!’ 

'Let us understand each other, Lizrie. I will not fight 
him,—that is, with pistols; nor will I attempt to thrash him. 
It would be useless to argue whether public opinion is right 
or wrong; but public opinion is now so much opposed to that 
kind of thing, that it is out of the ijuestion. I should iiyure 
your position and destroy my own. If you mean to quarrel 
with me on that score, you had better say so.* 

Perhaps at that moment he almost wished that she would 
quarrel with him, but she was otherwise disposed. 'Oh, 
Frank,’ she said, 'do not desert me?’ 

'I will not desert you/ 

‘You feel tfiat I am ill-used, Frank?* 

‘I do. I think that his conduct is inexcusable/ 

'And there is to be no punishment?* she asked, with that 
strong indignation at injustice which the unjust always feel 
when they are injured. 

'If you carry yourself well,—quietly and with dignity,— 
the world wUl punish him/ 

'I don’t believe a bit of it. I am not a Patient Grizel, who 
can content myself with heaping benefits on those who injure 
me, and then t hinking that they are coals of fire. Lucy 
Morris is one of that sort.' Frank ought to have resented the 
attack, but he did not. *I have no such tame virtues. Ill 
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tell him to his face what he is. 1*11 lead him such a life that 
he shall be sick of the very name of necklace.* 

'You cannot ask him to marry you.* 

'I will. What, not ask a man to keep his promise when you 
are engaged to him? I am not going to be such a girl as that.* 
'Do you love him, then?* 

'Love him! I hate him. I always despised him, and now 
I hate him.* 

'And yet you would marry him?' 

'Not for worlds, Frank. No. Because you advised me, 
I thought that I would do so. Yes, you did, Frank. But for 
you I would never have dreamed of taking him. You know, 
Frank, how it was,—^when you told me of him and wouldn’t 
come to me yourself.* Now^ again she was sitting close to him 
and had her hand upon his arm. 'No, Frank; even to please 
you I could not marry him now. But I'll tell you what I'll do. 
He shall ask me again. In spite of those idiots at Richmond 
he shall kneel at my feet,—necklace or no necklace; and then, 
—then I'll tell him what I think of him. Many him! I would 
not touch him with a pair of tongs.' As she said this, she was 
holding her cousin fast by the hand. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

Sbowir^ wbat Frank Grey stock thought about 

marriage 

I T had not been much after noon when Frank Greystock 
reached Portray Gastle^ and it was veiy nearly five when he 
left it. Of course he had lunched with the two ladies, and as 
the conversation before lunch had been long and interesting, 
they did not sit down till near three. Then Dzzie had taken 
him out to show him the grounds and garden, and they had 
clambered together down to the sea-beach. “Leave me here,’ 
she had said, when he insisted on going because of his friend 
at die Cottage. When he suggested that she would want help 
to climb bade up the rocks to die casde, she shook her head, 
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as though her heart was too full to admit of a ccnsideimicm 
so trifling. ‘My thoughts flow more fineely here sri* die 
surge of the water in my ears, than they will with that old 
woman droning to me. 1 come here oftrai, and know every 
rock and every stone.’ That was not exactly true, as she had 
never been down but once before. ‘You mean to come ag^ain? 
He told her that of course he should come again. ‘I willnanre 
neither day nor hour. I have nodiing to take me away. If 
I am not at the castle I shall be at tto spot. Good-bye, 
Frank.’ He took her in Ins arms and kissed her,—of course 
as a IwoAer; and then he clambered up, got on his pony, aid 
rode away. ‘I diona koi just what to mak’ o’ him,’ said 
GowTan to his wife. ‘May be he is her crosin; but ^sins 
are nae that sib that a weedow is to be hailed aboot ane 
as though she were ony quean at a fair. From wMch it m^ 
be inferred fhat Mr. Gowran had watched the pair as they 

were descending together towards the shore. 

Frank had so much to think of, riding back to die Cottage, 
that when he came to the gap, instead of turning round alo^ 
the wall down the valley, he took the track ri^t on across tw 
mountrin and lost Ms way. He had meant to be l»di at the 
Cottage by three or four, and yet had made Ms vbit to 
the cs^e so long, that without any los^ of his way he cmM 
not have been there before seven. As it was, whai diat hour 
arrived, he was up on the top of a hill, and could ^ ^ 
Portray Casde clustering down close upon the sea, airf ^ thm 
belt of trees, and die shiiung water beyond;—but of the r^ 
to the Cottage he knew nothing. For a momrat he thougM of 
retuining to Portray, till he had taughthimself to^rceive that 

the dist^ was much greater than It had becaa fipom the 

at wMch he had first seen the casde in the inoni^;-^ ^ 
he turned Ms pony round and descended on the oAct ade. 

His mind was very full of lizzie Eustace, and full also of 
Lucy Morris. If it were to be asserted here that a 
may be perfecdy true to a first youi^ woi^ wMle he b 

pxSbfbly be offended. But undoubtedly many men beheve 
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themselves to be quite true while undergoing this process, 
and many young women expect nothing else from their 
lovers. If only he will come right at last, they are contented. 
And if he don’t come right at all,—^it is the way of the 
world, and the game has to be played over again. Lucy 
Morris, no doubt, had lived a life too retired for the learning 
of such useful forbearance, but Frank Greystock was quite 
a profident. He sdll considered himself to be true to Lucy 
Morris, with a truth seldom found in this degenerate age,— 
with a truth to which he intended to sacrifice some of the 
brightest hopes of his life,—^with a truth which, after much 
thought, he had generously preferred to his ambition. Per¬ 
haps there was found some shade of regret to tinge the merit 
which he assumed on this head, in respect of the bright 
things which it would be necessary that he should abandon; 
but, if so, the feeling only assisted him in defending his 
present conduct from any aspersions his conscience might 
bring against it. He intended to marry Lucy Morris,—^vvith- 
out a shilling, without position, a girl who had earned her 
bread as a governess, simply because he loved her. It was 
a wonder to himself that he, a lawyer, a man of the world, a 
member of Parliament, one who had beoi steeped up to his 
shoulders in the ways of the world, should still be so pure 
as to be capable of such a sacrifice. But it was so; and the 
sacrifice would undoubtedly be made,—^some day. It would 
be absurd in one conscious of such high merit to be afraid of 
the ordinaiy social inddents of life. It is the debauched 
broken drunkard who should become a teetotaller, and not 
the healthy hard-working father of a family who never drinks a 
drop of wine till dinner-time. He need not be afraid of a glass 
of champagne when, on a chance occasion, he goes to a picnic. 
Frank Greystock was now going to his picnic; and, though 
he meant to be true to Lucy Morris, he had enjoyed his glass 
of chanqiagne with lizzie Eustace under the rocks. He was 
t hink i ng a good deal of his champagne when he lost his way. 

What a wonderful woman was his cousin Lizzie;—and so 
unlike any other girl he had ever seen! How full she was of 
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energy, how courageous, and, then, how beautiM! No doubt 
her special treatment of Mm was sheer flattery. He told him¬ 
self that it was so. But, after all, flattery is agreeable. That 
she did like him better flian anybody else was probable. He 
could have no feeling of the injustice he might do to the h^ 
of a woman who at the very moment that she was expi'ess ing 
her partiality for Mm, was also expressing her anger tfiat 
another man would not consent to many her. And then 
women who have had one husband already are not Kke 
young girls, in respect to their hearts. So at least fl 
Frank Greystock. Then he remembered die time at 
he had intended to ask Lizzie to be Ms wife,—the very day 
on wMdi he would have done so had he been able to get away 
from diat early division at the House,—^and he asked Mmsetf 
whether he felt any regret on that score. It would have been 
v^ nice to come down to Portray Castle as to Ms own 
mansion after the work of the courts and of the sesacm. Had 
Lizzie become Ms wife, her fortune would have helped him to 
the very Mghest steps beneath the throne. At present he was 
almost nobody;—because he was so poor, and in debt. It was 
-- -ndoubtedly ; but what did all that matter in companson 
the love of Lucy Morris? A man is bound to be true. Airf 
he would be true. Only, as a matter of course, Lucy m^ wait 
When he had first Mssed Ms cousin up in London, she 
suggested that the Mss was given as by a hrofl^, and 
asSted that it was accepted as by a ^er. 
demurred, having been allowed the Mss No^ 
had been said undar the rocks to-day;—but thai tot 

fraternal arrangement, when once made ^ 
remains, no dmht, in force for a long time. He «hd hke Ms 
cousin Lizzie. He liked to feel tot he c^d Ik her fri^ 
with to power of donuneering over her. 9ie, also, rm o 
of her own way, and loved domineer hffs^^t 
moment that he suggested to her tot tore ^ 

quarrel, she was reduced to a prayer that e w 

desert her. Such a friendsMp h« chairm 
especially if the lady be pretty. As to Lizzie s prettmess, 
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man or woman could entertain a doubt. And she had a way 
of making the most of herself, which it was very hard to 
resist. Some young women, when they clamber over rocks, 
are awkward, heavy, unattractive, and troublesome. But 
Uzzie had at one moment touched him as a fairy might have 
done; had sprung at another from stone to stone, requiring 
no help; and then, on a sudden, had become so powerless 
that he had been forced almost to carry her in his arms. 
That, probably, must have been the moment which induced 
Mr. Gowran to liken her to a quean at a fair. 

But, undoubtedly, there might be trouble, Frank was 
sufficiently experienced in the ways of the world to know 
that trouble would sometimes come from young ladies who 
treat young men like their brothers, when those young men 
are engaged to other young ladies. The other young ladies 
are apt to disapprove of brothers who are not brothers by 
absolute right of birdi. He knew also that all the circum¬ 
stances of his cousin's position would make it expedient that 
she should many a second husband. As he could not be that 
second husband,—^that matter was settled, whether for good 
or bad,—was he not creating trouble, both for her and for 
himself? Then there arose in his mind a feeling, very strange, 
but by no means uncommon, that prudence on his part 
would be mean, because by such prudence he would be 
securing safeQr for himself as well as for her. What he was 
doing was not only imprudent,—but wrong also. He knew 
that it was so. But Lizzie Eustace was a pretty young 
woman; and, when a pretty young woman was in the case, 
a man is bound to think nei^er of what is prudent, nor of 
what is right. Such was,—^perhaps his instinct rather than 
his theoiy. For her sake, if not for his own, he should have 
abstained. She was his cousin; and was so placed in the world 
as specially to require some strong hand to help her. He 
knew her to be, in truth, heartless, false, and greedy; but 
she had so lived that even yet her future life might be 
successftil. He had called himself her friend as well as cousin, 
and was bound to protect her from evil, if protection were 
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possible. But he was adding to all her difficulties^ hagswii^ 
she pretended to be in love with him. He knew that it was 
pretence; and yet, because she was pretty, and because he 
was a man, he could not save her from herself. 'It doesn't 
do to be wiser than other men,' he said to himself as he 
looked round about on the bare hill-side. In the meantime 
he had altogether lost his way. 

It was betwem nine and ten when he reached the Cottage. 
'Of course you have dined?' said Herriot. 

'Not a bit of it. I left before five, being sure that I could get 
here in an hour and a half. I have hem riding up and down 
these dreaiy hills for nearly five hours. You have dined?' 

'There was a neck of mutton and a chicken. She said the 
neck of mutton would keep hot best, so I took the chicken. 
I hope you like lukewarm neck of mutton?' 

‘I'm hungry enough to eat anything;—not but what I had 
a first-rate luncheon. What have you done all day?* 

‘Stone and Toddy,' said Herriot. 

'Stick to that. If anything can pull you through. Stone 
and Toddy wiH. I lived upon them for two years.' 

'Stone and Toddy,—^with a little tobacco, have been all 
my comfort. I began, however, by sleeping for a few hours. 
Then I wmt upon the mountains.' 

'Did you take a gun?' 

'I took it out of the case, but it cfidn't come right, and so 
I left it. A man came to me and said he was the keeper.' 

‘He’d have put the gun right for you.' 

'I was too bashful for that. I persuaded him that I wanted 
to go out alone and see what birds there were, and at last 
I induced him to stay here with the old woman. He's to 
be at the Cottage at nine to-morrow. I hope that is all n^it.' 

In the evening, as they smoked and drank whisky and 
water,—probably supposing that to be correct in Ayrsk^,— 
they were led on by the combined warmth of the spirit, the 
tobacco, and Aeir firiendship, to talk about women. Frank, 
some month or six weeks since, in a mommt of soft con¬ 
fidence, had told his friend of his engagemoit with Lucy 
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Morris. Of Lizzie Eustace he had spoken only as of a cousin 
whose interests were dear to him. Her engagement with Lord 
Fawn w as known to all London, and w as, therefore, known to 
Arthur Herriot. Some distant rumour, however, had reached 
him that the course of true-love w as not running quite smooth, 
and therefore on that subject he w ould not speak, at any rate 
till Greystock should first mention it. 'How odd it is to find two 
women living all alone in a great house like that,’ Frank had said. 

‘Because so few women have the means to live in large 
houses, unless they live with fathers or husbands. 

‘The truth is,’ said Frank, 'that women don't do well alone. 
There is always a savour of misfortune,—or, at least, of melan¬ 
choly,—about ahousehold which has no man to look after it. With 
us, generally, old maids don’t keep houses, and widow s marry 
again. No doubt it was an unconscious appreciation of this feel¬ 
ing which brought about the burning of Indian widows. There 
is an unfitness in women for solitude. A female Prometheus,even 
without a vulture, would indicate cruelty worse even than Jove’s. 
A woman should marry,—once, twice, and thrice if necessary.' 

‘Women can't marry without men to marry them.' 

Frank Greystock filled his pipe as he w*ent on with his 
lecture. ‘That idea as to the greater number of women is 
all nonsense. Of course we are speaking of our own kind of 
men and women, and the disproportion of the numbers in so 
small a division of the population amounts to nothing. We 
have no statistics to tell us whether there be any such dispro¬ 
portion in classes where men do not die early from overwork.' 

‘More females are bom than males.' 

‘That’s more than I know. As one of the legislators of 
the country I am prepared to state that statistics are always 
false. What we have to do is to induce men to marry. We 
can’t do it by statute.’ 

‘No, thank God.’ 

‘Nor yet by fashion.’ 

‘Fashion seems to be going the other way,’ said Herriot. 

'It can be only done by education and conscience. Take 
men of forty all round,—^men of our own class,—^you believe 
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that the married men are happier than the unmarried? I want 
an answer, you know, just for the sake of the argument.' 

think the married men are the happier. But you speak 
as the fox who had lost his tail;—or, at any rate, as a fox in 
the act of losing it.’ 

•Never mind my tail If morality in life and enlarged 
affections are conducive to happiness it must be so.' 

‘Short commons and unpaid bills are conducive to misery. 
That's what I should say if I wanted to oppose you.' 

T never came across a man willing to speak the truth who 
did not admit that, in the long run, married men are the 
happier. As regards women, there isn’t even ground for 
an argument. And yet men don't marry.' 

‘They can’t.’ 

‘You mean there isn’t food enough in the world.’ 

‘The man fears that he won’t get enough of what there is 

for his wife and family.’ 

‘The labourer with twelve shillings a week has no such fear. 

And if he did marry the food would come. It isn't that. The 

man is unconscientious and ignorant as to the sources of true 

happiness, and won’t subnut himself to cold mutton and three 

clean shirts a week,—not because he dislikes mutton and dirty 

linen himself,—but because the world says they are vulgar. 

That’s the feeling that keeps you from marrying, Herriot.’ 

•As for me,’ said Herriot, T regard myself as so placed that 

1 do not dare to think of a young woman of my own rank 

except as a creature that must be foreign to me, I cannot 

make such a one my friend as I would a man, because I should 

be in love wth her at once. And I do not dare to be in love 

because I would not see a wife and duldren starve. I regard 

my position as one of enforced monasticism, and myself as a 

monk under the cruellest compulsion. I often wish that I had 

been brought up as a journeyman hatter. 

‘Why a hatter?’ -.1 j 

T’m told it’s an active sort of life. You’re fest asleep, and 

1 was just now, when you were preadung. We d better go to 

bed. Nine o'clock for breakfast, I suppose?’ 




CHAPTER XXV 

Mr. Dove's opinion 

ly y|Ti. THOMAS DOVE, familiarly knowTi among club-men, 
attorneys'clerks, and, perhaps, even among judges when 
very far from their seats of judgment, as Turtle Dove, was a 
counsel learned in the law. He was a counsel so learned in the 
law, that there was no question within the limits of an attor¬ 
ney's capability of putting to him, that he could not answer 
with the aid of his books. And when he had once given an 
opinion, all Westminster could not move him from it,—^nor 
could Chancery Lane and Lincoln's Inn and the Temple added 
to Westminster, When Mr. Dove had once been positiv'e, no 
man on earth was more positive. It behoved him, therefore, 
to be right when he was positix e; and though, whether wrong 
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or right, he was equally stubborn, it must be achnowledged 
that he was seldom proved to be wrong. Consequoitly the 
attorneys believed in him, and he prosp^ed. He was a thin 
man, over years of age, very fidl of scorn and wrath, im¬ 
patient of a fool, and thinldng most mat to be foob; afraid of 
nothing on earth,—and, so his enemies said, of notiung else¬ 
where; eaten up by omceit; fond of law, but fonder, perhaps, 
of dominion: soft as milk to those who acknowledged his 
power, but a tyrant to all who contested it; consdentious, 
thoughtful, sarcastic, biight-witted, and bboiious. He was a 
man who never spared himself. If he had a case in hand, 
though the interest to himsdf in it was almost notiung, he 
would rob himsdf of rest for a week should a point arise 
which reqmred such labour. It was the theory of Mr. Dove’s 
life that he would never be beaten. Perhaps it was some fear 
in tins respect that had kept-him from Parliament and ctm- 
fined Wm to the courts and the company of attorneys. He 
was, in truth, a married man with a family; but they who 
knew him as the terror of opponaits and as the ^vulger of 
legal opinion, heard nothing of his wife and duldrffl. He 
kept all such matters quite to himself, and was not ^ven to 
much social intercourse witii tiiose among whom Ms work 
lay. Out at Streatham, where he lived, Mrs. Dove probably 
had her chde of acquaintance;—but Mr. Dove’s domestic life 
and Ms forensic life were kept quite sejparate. 

At the present moment Mr. Dove b interesting to us solely 
as bdrw tite learned counsel in whom Mr. Camperdown 
trusted —to whom Mr. Camperdown was willing to trust 
for an opinion in so grave a matter as that of the 
diamonds. A case was made out and submitted to Mr. ^ve 
immediately after that scene on the pavement m Mount 
Street, at which Mr. Camperdown had endeavoured to indure 
Uzzie to give up the necWace; and the followmg is the 

opinion wMch Mr. Dove gave:— 

‘There b much error about heirlooms. Many tiiink tiat 
any chattel may be made an heirloom by any owner of it 
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This is not the case. The law, however, does recognise heir¬ 
looms ;—as to which the Exors. or Admors. are excluded in 
favour of the Successor; and w'hen there are such heirlooms 
they go to the heir by special custom. Any devise of an heir¬ 
loom is necessarily void, for the will takes place after death; 
and the heirloom is already vested in the heir by custom. We 
have it from Littleton, that law prefers custom to devise. 

'Brooke says, that the best tfiing of every sort may be 
an heirloom,—such as the best bed, the best table, the best 
pot or pan. 

'Coke says, that heirlooms are so by custom, and not by 
law. 

'Spelman says, in defining an heirloom, that it may be 
“Omne utensil robustius;" which would exclude a necklace. 

'In the "Termes de Ley,” it is defined as ''Ascun parcel des 
ustensiles.” 

‘We are told in "Coke upon Littleton,” that Crown jewels 
are heirlooms, which decision,—^as far as it goes,—denies the 
right to other jewels. 

'Certain chattels may imdoubtedly be held and claimed as 
being in the nature of heirlooms,—^as swords, pennons of 
honour, garter and collar of S. S. See case of the Earl of 
Northumberland; and that of the Pusey horn,—Pusey v. 
Pusey. The journals of the House of Lords, delivered officially 
to peers, may be so claimed. See Upton v. Lord Ferrers. 

'A devisor may clearly devise or limit the possession of 
chattels, making them inalienable by devisees in succession. 
But in such cases they will become the absolute possession of 
the first person seized in tail,—even though an infant, and in 
case of death without will, would go to the Exors. Such 
arrangement, therefore, can only hold good for lives in exist¬ 
ence and for 21 years afterwards. Chattels so secured would 
not be heirlooms. See Cair v. Lord Errol, 14 Vesey, and 
Rowland v. Morgan. 

*lx>rd Eldon remarks, that such chattels held in families 
are "rather favourites of the court.” This was in the 
Ormonde case. Executors, therefore, even when setting aside 
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any as for heirlooms, ought not to apply such property 
in payment of debts unless obliged. 

‘The law allows of claims fiar paraphemaKa for widows, 
and, having adjusted such claims, seems to show that the 
claim may be linuted. 

‘If a man deliver clotfi to his wife, and die, she shall have 
it, though she had not fashioned it into the garment intended. 

‘Pearls and jewels, even though only worn on state cwca- 
sions, may go to die widow as paraphernalia,—^but with a 
limi t. In the case of Lady Douglas, she being die daughter of 
an Irish Earl and widow of the King’s Sergeant (temp. Car. 
I.), it was held that £370 was not too much, and she was 
allowed a diamond and a pearl chain to that value. 

‘In 1674, Lord Keeper Finch declared diat he would never 
allow paraphernalia, except to die widow of a nobleman. 

‘But in 1721 Lord Macclesfield gave Mistress Tipping 
paraphernalia to the value of whether so p^uaded 

by law and precedent, or otherwise, may be uncertain. 

•Lord Talbot allowed a gold watch as paraphernalia. 

‘Lord Hardwicke went much further, and dedded that 
Mrs. Nordiey was entided to wear jewek to the value of 

^3000,_saying that value made no difference; but seems to 

have limited die nature of her possession in the jwels by 
dedaiii^ her to be entided to wear them only when fiiUr 


dressed. ^ 

‘It is, I think, clear that the Eustace estate cannot <aaim me 

jewels as an heirloom. They are last mentioned, and, as 
as I know, only mentioned as an heirloom, in the wdl rf me 
ereat-crandfadier of the presoit baronet,—if Aese be the 
Sam^ds then named by him. As 

devised them to the present claimant, as he died m 1820, and 

the present claimant is not yet two years old. 

‘Whether the widow could claim them as j^pheniah 

more doubtful. I do not know that Lord ’“"f 

value than these, to the wearing of them when full-dressed. 
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The use being limited, possession with power of alienation 
cannot be intended. 

‘The lady’s claim to them as a gift from her husband 
amounts to nothing. If they are not hers by will,—and it 
seems that they are not so,—^she can only hold them as para¬ 
phernalia belonging to her station. 

'I presume it to be capable of proof that the diamonds 
were not in Scotland when Sir Florian made his will or when 
he died. The former fact might be used as tending to show 
his intention when the will was made. I understand that he 
did leave to his widow by will all the chattels in Portray 
Castle. 

'15 August, 18—‘J. D/ 

When Mr. Camperdown had thrice read this opinion, he sat 
in his chair an unhappy old man. It was undoubtedly the case 
that he had been a lawyer for upwards of forty years, and 
bad always believed that any gentleman could make any 
article of value an heirloom in his family. The title-deeds of 
vast estates bad been confided to his keeping, and he had had 
much to do with property of every kind; and now he was told 
that, in reference to property of a certain description,—pro¬ 
perty which, by its nature, could only belong to such as they 
who were his clients,—^he had been long without any know¬ 
ledge whatsoever. He had called this necklace an heirloom to 
John Eustace above a score of times; and now he was told by 
Mr. Dove, not only that the necklace was not an heirloom, 
but that it couldn’t have been an heirloom. He was a man 
who trusted much in a barrister,—as was natural with an 
attorney; but he was now almost inclined to doubt Mr. Dove. 
And he was hardly more at ease in regard to the other clauses 
of the opinion. Not only could not the estate claim the neck¬ 
lace as an heirloom, but that greedy syren, that heartless 
snake, that harpy of a widow,—^for it was thus that Mr. 
Camperdown in his solitude spoke to himself of poor Lizzie, 
perhaps throwing in a harder word or two,—^that female 
swindler could daim it as—paraphernalia! 
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There was a crumb of comfort for him in the thought that 
he could force her to claim that privilege from a decision of 
the Court of Queen's Bench, and that her greed would be ex¬ 
posed should she do so. And she could be prevented from 
selling the diamonds. Mr. Dove seemed to make that quite 
clear. But then there came that other question, as to the 
inheritance of the property under the husband's wilL That 
Sir Florian had not intended that she should inherit the neck¬ 
lace, Mr. Camperdown was quite certain. On that point he 
suffered no doubt. But would he be able to prove that the 
amonds had never been in Scotland since Sir Florian s 
marriage? He had traced their history from that date with 
all the diligence he could use, and he thought that he knew it. 
But it might be doubtful whether he could prove it. Lady 
Eustace had first stated—had so stated before she had 
learned the importance of any other statement,—that Sir 
Florian had given her the diamonds in London, as they pa^ed 
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gmtland to Italy, and tiiiat she had 
amea tnem u.«:u^ Naples where Sir Florian had 
[f this were so they could not have beat at Poi^y Cas^^ 
she took them there as a widow, and tiiey wo^d ui^ou y 
be regarded as a portion of that property which Sir Flonan 
habit^y kept in London. That this was so Mr. 
down entertahied no doubt. But now the wi^w 
Sir Florian had given the necklace to h« m Scotland, whiA® 
they had gone immediately after their marn^, ®d ^t 
die herself had brought them up to London. They 
married on the 6th of September; and by the jeweUers boofa 
it was hard to tell whether the trinket had been pvm iq> to 
Sir norian on the 4th or 24th of Septenjer^^ 

London. Mr. Camperdown anathem^ed the 
everybody connected with Messrs. Garnett s estabhstoent. 
ThOTe sort of people have no more idea of accuracy dia^ 
^than had had of heirlooms, his consaence whis¬ 
pered to him, filling up Ae blank. 

^^Nevertheless he thought he could prove that the necklace 
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was first put into Lizzie's hands in London. The middle-aged 
and very discreet man at Messrs. Garnett's, who had given up 
the jewel-case to Sir Florian, was sure that he had known Sir 
Florian to be a married man when he did so. The lady’s maid 
who had been in Scotland with Lady Eustace, and who was 
now living in Turin, having married a courier, had given 
evidence before an Italian man of law, stating that she had 
never seen the necklace till she came to London. There were, 
moreover, the probabilities of the case. Was it likely that Sir 
Florian should take such a thing down in his pocket to Scot¬ 
land? And there was the statement as first made by Lady 
Eustace herself to her cousin Frank, repeated by him to John 
Eustace, and not to be denied by any one. It was all very 
well for her now to say that she had forgotten; but would any 
one believe that on such a subject she could forget? 

But still the whole thing was very uncomfortable. Mr. 
Dove's opinion, if seen by Lady Eustace and her friends, 
would raAer fortify them than frighten them. Were she once 
to get hold of that word, paraphernalia, it would be as a tower 
of strength to her. Mr. Camperdown specially felt this,—^that 
whereas he had hitherto believed that no respectable attorney 
would take up such a case as that of Lady Eustace, he could 
not now but confess to himself that any lawyer seeing Mr. 
Dove's opinion, would be justified in taking it up. And yet 
he was as certain as ever that the woman was robbing the 
estate which it was his duty to guard, and that should he 
cease to be active in the matter, the necklace would be broken 
up and the property sold and scattered before a year was out, 
and then the woman would have got the better of him! 'She 
shall find that we have not done with her yet,' he said to him¬ 
self, as he wrote a line to John Eustace. 

But John Eustace was out of town, as a matter of course; 
—and on the next day Mr. Camperdown himself went down 
and joined his wife and family at a little cottage which he had 

at Dawlish. The necklace, however, interfered much with his 
holiday. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Mr. Gowran is very funny 

F rank greystock certainly went over to Portray too often, 

—so often ftiat the pmy was proved to be quite necessary. 
Miss Macnul^ held her tmigue and was glooiqy,—believing 
that Lady Eustace was still engaged to Lord Fawn, and feel¬ 
ing that in that case diere should not be so many visits to the 
rocks. Mr. Gowran was very attrative, and oot^ ^ <m any 
day, to five minutes, how Itmg die two cousins were dtting 
together on the sea-shore. Arthur Herriot, who cared nod^ 
for Lady Eustace, but who knew diat his firioid had promised 
to mar ry Lucy Monis, was inclined to be serious on die 
subject; but,—as is always die case with men,—was ix>t 
wilhng to speak about it. 

Once, and once only, die two moi dfined together at the 
casde,—for die doing of wludi it was necessary diat a gig 

should be hired all the way firom Prestwick. Herriot had not 

beoi arudous to go over, alleging various excuses,—the 
absoice of dress clothes, the calls of Stone and Toddy, his 

bashfulness, and the absunKty of paying fiftero shillings for a 

gig. But he went at last, constrained by lus friend, and a vay 
duU evenir^ he passed, lizrie was quite unfike to usual self, 

_^was grave, and solemnly courteous; Miss Macnulty 

had not a word to say for herself; and even Frank was duR 
Arthur Herriot had not tried to exert himsdf, and the dirma- 

had been a failure. , -. e- i. 

•You don't diink mudi of my couan, I daresay, sard Frank, 

as they were driving back. 

•She is a very pretty woman.' 

‘And I should say that she does imt dunk much of you. 

•Probably not.’ , , , 

•Why on earth wouldn’t you speak to to? I went on 

makine speeches to Miss Macnulty on purpose to give you a 

dianc^ Lixae generally talks about as well as any yomg 
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woman I know; but you had not a word to say to her, nor she 
to you/ 

^Because you devoted yourself to Miss Mac—whatever 
her name is/ 

‘That's nonsense/ said Frank; 'Lizzie and I are more like 
brother and sister than anything else. She has no one else 
belonging to her, and she has to come to me for advice, and 
all that sort of thing. I wanted you to like her/ 

'I never like people, and people never like me. There is an 
old saying that you should know a man seven years before you 
poke his fire. I want to know a person seven years before I 
can ask them how they do. To take me out to dine in this 
way was of all things die most hopeless.' 

‘But you do dine out,—in London.* 

‘That's different. There *s a certain routine of conversation 
going, and one falls into it. At such affairs as that this even¬ 
ing one has to be intimate, or it is a bore. I don't mean to say 
anything against Lady Eustace. Her beauty is undeniable, 
and I don't doubt her cleverness.' 

'She is sometimes too clever,' said Frank. 

‘I hope she is not becoming too clever for you. You've 
got to remember that you're due elsewhere;—eh, old fellow?' 
This was the first word that Herriot had said on the subject, 
and to that word Frank Greystock made no answer. But it 
had its effect, as also did the gloomy looks of Miss Macnulty, 
and the not unobserved presence of Mr. Andy Gowran on 
various occasions. 

Between them they shot more grouse,—so the keeper 
swore,—than had ever been shot on these mountains before. 
Heiriot absolutely killed one or two himself, to his own great 
delight, and Frank, who was fairly skilful, would get four or 
five in a day. There were excursions to be made, and the air 
of the hills was in itself a treat to both of them. Though 
Greystock was so often away at the castle, Herriot did not 
find the time hang heavy on his hands, and was sorry when 
his fortnight was^ over, ‘I think I shall stay a couple of days 
longer, Frank said, when Herriot spoke of their return. ‘The 
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truth is I must see lizne again. She Is bothered by bu^ess, 
and I have to see her about a letter that came dus mormng. 
You needn't pull such a long &oe. There's nothii^ of the 
kind you're thinking of.’ 

T thought so much of what you once said to me about an¬ 
other girl that I hope she at any rate may never be in trouble.' 

‘I hope she never may,—on my account,’ said Frank. 
‘And what troubles she may have,—as life will be trouble¬ 
some, I trust that I may share and lessen.’ 

On that evening Herriot wrat, and on die next monung 
Frank Greystock ag^ rode over to Portray Casde; but whoi 
he was alone after Henriot’s departure, he wrote a letter to 
Lucy Morris. He had expressed a hope that he might never be 
a cause of trouble to Lucy Morris, and he knew that his siloice 
would trouble her. There could be no human being less in¬ 
clined to be suspidous than Lucy Morris. Of thatFrankwassure. 
But there had been an express stipulation with Lady Fawn that 
she should be allowed to receive letters fromhim, and she would 
naturally be vexed whai he did not write to her. So he wrote. 

‘Portray Cottage, 3 Sept., 18—. 

‘Dearest Lucy, 

•We have been here for a fortraght, shooting grouse, 
wandering about the mountains, and going to sleq> on die 
hill-sides. You will say that there never was a time so fit for 
the writing of letters, but that will be because you have not 
learned yet diat the idler people are, die more inclined they 
are to be idle. We hear of Lord Chancellors writing letters to 
their mothers every day of thdr lives; but men who have 
nodung on earth to do cannot bring themselves to ^ a 
sheet of paper. I would pronuse that when l am Lord Ch^ 
cellor I would write to you every day, ware it not that when 
that time comes I shafi hope to be always with you. 

‘And, in truth, I have had to pay constant visits to my 

cousin, who lives in a big casde on the seaside, tm ri^« 
from here, over the mountains, and who is m a peck ot 
troubles;—in spite of her prosperity, one of die^ap^est 
women I should say that you could meet anywhere. You 
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know SO much of her affairs that, without breach of trust, I 
may say so much. I wish she had a father or a brother to 
manage her matters for her; but she has none, and I cannot 
desert her. Your Lord Fawn is behaving badly to her; and 
so, as far as I can see, are the people who manage the Eustace 
property. Lizzie, as you know, is not the most tractable of 
women, and altogether I have more to do in the matter than 
I like. Riding ten miles backwards and forwards so often over 
the same route on a little pony is not good fun, but I am 
almost glad the distance is not less. Otherwise I might have 
been always there. I know you don't quite like Lizzie, but 
she is to be pitied. 

go up to London on Friday, but shall only be there for 
one or two days,—that is, for one night I go almost entirely 
on her business, and must, I fear, be here agsun, or at the 
castle, before I can settle myself either for work or happiness. 
On Simday night I go down to Bobsborough,—^where, indeed, 
I ought to have been earlier. I fear I cannot go to Richmond on 
the Saturday, and on the Sunday Lady Fawn would hardly make 
me welcome. I shall be at Bobsborough for about three weeks, 
and there, if you have commands to give, I will obey them. 

'I may, however, tell you the truth at once,—though it is 
a truth you must keep very much to yourself. In the position 
in whidi I now stand as to Lord Fawn,—^being absolutely 
forced to quarrel with him on Lizzie’s behalf,—^Lady Fawn 
could hardly receive me with comfort to herself. She is the 
best of women; and, as she is your dear friend, nothing is 
further from me than any idea of quarrelling with her; but 
of course she takes her son’s part, and I hardly know how all 
allusion to the subject could be avoided. 

nrhis, however, dearest, need ruffle no feather between 
you and me, who love each other better than we love either 
the Fawns or the Lizues. Let me find a line at my chambers 
to sqy that it is so, and always shall be so. 

'God bless my own darling, 

'Ever and always your own, 

'F. g: 
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On the following he rode over to the casde. He had 
received a letter from John Eustace, who had frnind Imiisdf 
forced to run up to London to meet Mr. Camperdowu. The 
lawyer had draught to postpone further consideration of the 
whole matter till he and everybody dse would be naturafly in 
London,—dll November that might be, or, pmhsqps, even till 
after Christmas. But Ins mind was iU at ease; and he Imew 
that sonw**b mig ht be done widi die <fraincrads in four moulLsl 
They nught ever now be in the hands of some Berganun or 
of some Harto*, aiaiitrmghtsomibebeyoiiddiepowerddier 

of lawyers or of policemen to trace them. He therefore went 

up fium Dawlish, and persuaded John Eustace to come from 
Yorkslnre. It was a great mnsance, and Eustace fie^ 

anathonatised the neddaoe. Tf only soine one woi^ steal 

so duit we might hear r» more of die drii^!’ he said. Bu^ as 
Mr. Camperdown had frequendy remarked, the. value was 

too great ftjT triBii^, and Eustace went iqi to London. Mr. 

Canmeidovm put into Ms hands die Ttarde Dove’s qpimon, 
«>-»|Jaming diat it WHS by no means expeihait that it should 

be shown to die odier par^. Eustace thou^ th^ die ^Mn 

be ooramon to dimn alL *We pay for it, srad 

Camperdown. 'and they can get their opimon from ^ other 

barrister if diey idease.* But what was to be E™*** 
dedaied dial as to die present whweabouts of the 

he did not in the least doubt that he could get die tnA to 

Frank Gieystock. He therefore wrote to Greyst^airfwrti 

that letter in Ms pocket, Frank rode over to the casde for 


the last time. , . „ , . _ 

He. too. was heartily akk of the nedto;--*ut unforw 

tunately he was not equdly 

sion. And he was, too. better ahve to the tte 

value of the trinket than John Eustace, though not so 
keenly as was Mr. Camperdown. Lady ^ ^ 

Hrff wav down to the seodwre, modi bdow tte k^« 
whidi sM had attempted to sit vndi her Shellqr. but yd m* 
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below the need of assistance, he found, her seated in a little 
ravine. knew you would come,' she said. Of course she 
had known that he would come. She did not rise, or even 
give him her hand, but there was a spot close beside her on 
which it was to be presumed that he would seat himself. She 
had a volume of Byron in her hand,—^the Corsair, Lara, and 
the Giaour,—a kind of poetiy which was in truth more in¬ 
telligible to her than Queen Mab. ‘You go to-morrow?' 

‘Yes;—I go to-morrow/ 

'And Lubin has gone?' Arthur Herriot was Lubin. 

*Lubin has gone. Though why Lubin, I cannot guess. The 
normal Lubin to me is a stupid fellow always in love. Herriot 
is not stupid and is never in love.' 

‘Nevertheless, he is Lubin if I choose to call him so. Why 
did he twiddle his thumbs instead of talking? Have you heard 
anything of Lord Fawn?' 

‘I have had a letter from your brother-in-law.' 

‘And what is John the Just pleased to say?' 

‘John the Just, which is a better name for the man than 
the other, has been called up to London, much against his 
will, by Mr. Camperdown.' 

‘Who is Samuel the Unjust.' Mr. Camperdown's name was 
Samuel. 

‘And now wants to know where this terrible necklace is at 
this present moment.' He paused a moment, but Lizzie did 

not answer him. ‘I suppose you have no objection to telling 
me where it is.' 

‘None in the least:—or to giving it you to keep for me, only 
Aat I would not so far trouble you. But I have an objection 
to telling them. They are my enemies. Let them &id out.' 

‘You are wrong, Lizzie. You do not want, or at any rate, 
should not want, to have any secret in the matter.* 

‘They are here,—in the castle; in the very place in which 
Sir Flonan kept them when he gave them to me. Where 
should my own jewels be, but in my own house? What does 
that Mn Dove say, who was to be asked about them? No 
doubt they can pay a barrister to say anything.' 
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^Lizzie, you think too hardly of people/ 

* And do not people think too hardly of me? Does not all 
this amount to an aocusation against me that I am a duef? 
Am I not persecuted among them? Did not this impudent 
attorney stop me in the public street and accuse me of theft 
))^ore my very servants? Have diey not so far succraded 
in misrepresenting me, that the veiy man who is eng^^d 
to be my husband betrays me? And now you are tuxnii^ 
against me? Can you woirier that I am hard?* 
am not tunung against you/ 

*Yes; you arc. You take their part, and not none, in 
eveiytl^. 1 tell you what, Frank;—I would go out in 
that boat that you see yonder, and drop the bauble into the 
sea, did I not know that they'd dr^ it up again with their 
devilish ingenuity. If the stones would hum, I would bum 

them. But the worst of it all is, that you are beconung my 

enemy!' Then she burst into violent and almost hysteric 


*lt will be better that you should give them into the keep¬ 
ing of some one whom you can bodi trust, till die law has 

to whom diey b^ng.’ 

*I mil iwwr give tbfjm up. WTiat does Mr. Dove say?* 

*1 have not seen what Mr. Dove says. It is dear that the 

neddaoe is not an hdrloom.* ^ 

Then how dare Mr. Camperdown say so dten diat It was?* 

•He said what he dwugfa^* pleaded Frank. 

•And he is a lawyer!’ _ . . ^ 

•I am a lawyer, and I did not know what is or what is not 

anheirioom. But Mr. Dove is dearty of opinion that such 

a property could not have been given away, simpty by w^ 
of moudi.* John Eustace in Ws letter had made no aUusmo 

to that complicated question of paraphernalia. 

•But it was,' said Lome. 'WT» can know but I mysd^ 

when no one else was preset?* 

The jewels are here now?* . 

•Not in my pocket. I do not cany them about with me. 

They are in the castle.' 
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*And will they go back with you to London?' 

*Was ever lady so interrogated? I do not know yet that 
I shall go back to London. Why am I asked such questions? 
As to you, Frank;—I would tell you everything,—my whole 
heart, if only you cared to know' it. But why is John Eustace 
to make inquiry as to personal ornaments which are my own 
property? If I go to London, I w'ill take them there, and 
w'ear them at every house I enter. I will do so in defiance of 
Mr. Camperdown and Lord Fawn. I think, Frank, that no 
woman w'as ever so ill-treated as I am.' 

He himself thought that she was ill-treated. She had so 
pleaded her case, and had been so lovely in her tears and her 
indignation, that he began to feel something like true sym¬ 
pathy for her cause. What right had he, or had Mr, Camper- 
down, or any one, to say that the jewels did not belong to her? 
And if her claim to them was just, why should she be per¬ 
suaded to give up the possession of them? He knew well that 
were she to surrender them with the idea that they should be 
restored to her if her claim were found to be just, she would 
not get them back very soon. If once the jewels were safe, 
locked up in Mr. Garnett’s strong box, Mr. CamperdowTi 
would not care how long it might be before a jury or a judge 
should have decided on the case. The burthen of proof would 
then be thrown upon Lady Eustace. In order that she might 
recover her own property she would have to thrust herself 
forward as a witness, and appear before the world a claimant, 
greedy for rich ornaments. Why should he advise her to give 
them up? 'I am only thinking,’ said he, Svhat may be tlie 
best for your own peace.' 

Teace!'—she exclaimed. *How am I to have peace? 
Remember the condition in which I find myself! Remember 
the manner in which that man is treating me, when all the 
world has been told of my engagement to him! When I think 
of it my heart is so bitter that I am inclined to throw, not the 
diamonds, but myself from off the rocks. All that remains to 
me is the triumph of getting the better of my enemies. Mr. 
Camperdowm shall nev'er have the diamonds. Even if they 
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could prove that they did not bdong to they should find 
them—gone/ 

*1 don't think they can prove it,* 

*ril flaunt them in the eyes of all of them till they do; and 
then—they shall be gone. And Til have such revenge on Lord 
Fawn before I have done with him, that he shall know that it 
may be worse to have to fight a woman than a man. Oh, 
Frank, I do not think that I am hard by nature, but these 
things make a woman hard.* As she spoke she took lus hand 
in hers, and looked up into his eyes through her tears. ‘I 
know that you do not care for me, and you know how much 

I care for you.* 

‘Not care for you, lizzie?* 

‘No;—that little thing at Ridimond is everytlung to you. 
She is tame and quiet,—a cat that will sleep on the rug before 
the fire, and you diink that she vnll never scratch. Do not 
suppose that I mean to abuse her. She was my dear fiiend 
before you had ever se^ her. And men, I know, have tastes 
which we women do not understand. You want what you 

call—repose.* 

‘We seldom know what we want, I fancy. We take what 
the gods send us,' Frank's words were perhaps more true 

than wise. At the present moment the gods had dearly s^ 

lizzie Eustace to him, and unless he could call up some in¬ 
creased straigth of his own, quite indepeiMlent of the gods,— 
or of what we may perhaps call chance,—he would have to 

put up with the article seat, 

lizzie had declared that die would not touch lord Fawn 
with a pair of tongs, and in saying so had resolved that she 
could not and would not now marry his lordstup even were 
his lordship in her power. It had been dedded by her ^ 
quickly as thoughts flash, but it was dedded, ae wo^ 
torture the unfortunate lord, but not torture him by be- 
coming his wife. And, so much being fixed as the s^ m 
heaven, might it be possible that she should evoi yet 
her cousin to take the place that had been intended for 
Fawn? After all diat had passed between them she need 
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hardly hesitate to tell him of her love. And with the same 
flashing thoughts she declared to herself that she did love 
him, and fliat therefore this arrangement would be so much 
better than that other one which she had proposed to herself. 
The reader, perhaps, by this time, has not a high opinion of 
Lady Eustace, and may believe that amcmg other drawbacks 
on her character there is especially this,—^that she was heart¬ 
less. But that was by no means her own opinion of herself. 
She would have described herself,—and would have meant to 
do so with truth,—as being all heart. She probably thought 
that an over-amount of heart was the malady under which 
she specially suffered. Her heart was overflowing now to¬ 
wards the man who was sitting by her side. And then it 
would be so pleasant to punish that little chit who had spumed 
her gift and had dared to call her mean! This man, too, was 
needy, and she was wealthy. Surely, were she to offer herself 
to him, the gmerosily of the thing would make it noble. She 
was still dissolved in tears and was still hysteric. 'Oh, Frank!’ 
she said, and threw herself upon his breast. 

Frank Greystocic felt his position to be one of intense diffi¬ 
culty, but whether his difficulty was increased or diminish^ 
by the appearance of Mr. Andy Gowran's head over a rock at 
the entrance of the little cave in whicdi they were sitting, it 
might be difficult to determine. But there was the head. And 
it was not a head that just popped itself up and then retreated, 
as a head would do that was discovoed do ing that which 
made it ashamed of itself. The head, with its eyes wide open, 
held its own, and seemed to say,—‘Ay,—I’ve caught you, 
have I? And the head did speak, though not exactly in those 
words. Coosmsl* said tiie head; and then the head was 
wagged. In the meantime lizzie Eustace, whose back was 
turned to tiie head, raised her own, and Icxiked up into Grey- 
stocit s tyes for love. She perceived at once that something 
was amiss, and, starting to her feet, turned quickly round. 

‘How dare you intrude han?’ she sdd to the head. ‘Coosinsl’ 
replied the head, wa gging itself. 

It was clearly necessary tiiat Greystock should take some 
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steps, if only with the object of proving to the impudent 
factotum that he was not altogether overcome by the 
aw^kwardness of his position. That he was a good deal an¬ 
noyed, and that he felt not altogether quite equal to the 
occasion, must be acknowledged. ‘What is it that the man 
wants?* he said, glaring at the head. ‘Coosins!* said the 
head, w agging itself again. ‘If you don’t take yourself oflF, I 
shall have to thrash you,’ said Frank. ‘Coosins!’ said Andy 
Gowran, stepping from behind the rock and showdng his full 
figure. Andy was a man on the wrong side of fifty, and there¬ 
fore, on the score of age, hardly fit for thrashing. And he was 
compact, short, broad, and as hard as flint;—^a man bad to 
thrash, look at it from what side you would. ‘Coosins!’ he said 
yet again. ‘Ye’re msdr couthie than coosinly. I’m thinking.' 

‘Andy Gowran, I dismiss you my service for your imperti¬ 
nence,’ said Lady Eustace, 

‘It *s ae ane to Andy GowTan for that, my leddie. There’s 
timber and a warld o’ tiungs aboot the place as wants pro- 
teection on behalf o’ the heir. If your leddieship is minded 
to be quit o’ my sarvices, I’ll find a maister in Mr. Camper- 
doon, as’ll nae alloo me to be thrown out o’ employ. Coosins!’ 

‘Walk off from this!’ said Frank Greystock, coming for¬ 
ward and putting his hand upon the man’s breast. Mr. 
Gowran repeated the objectionable word yet once again, and 

then retired. 

Frank Greystock immediately felt how veiy bad for him 
w as his position. For the lady, if only she could succeed in 
her object, the annoyance of the interruption would not 
matter much after its first absurdity had been endured. Whai 
she had become the wife of Frank Greystock there would be 
nothing remarkable in the fact that she had been found sitting 
with him in a cavern by the sea-shore. But for Frank the 
difficulty of extricating himself from his dilemma was great, 
not in regard to Mr. Gowran, but in reference to his cousin 
Lizzie. He might, it was true, tell her that he was enga^ to 
Lucy Morris;—but then why had he not told her so before. 
He had not told her so;—nor did he tell her on this occasion. 
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When he attempted to lead her away up the cliff, she insisted 
on being left where she was. 'I can find my way alone,* she 
said, endeavouring to smile through her tears. ^The man has 
annoyed me by his impudence,—that is all. Go,—if you are 
going/ 

Of course he was going; but he could not go without a word 
of tenderness. 'Dear, dear Lizzie,* he said, embracing her. 

'Frank, you'll be true to me?* 

'I will be true to you.' 

'Then go now,* she said. And he went his way up the cliff, 
and got his pony, and rode back to the cottage, very uneasy 
in his mind. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

Lucy Morris misbehaves 

I ucY MORRIS got her letter and was contented. She wanted 
-i some demonstration of love from her lover, but veiy little 
sufficed for her comfort. With her it was almost impossible 
that a man should be loved and suspected at the same time. 
She could not have loved the man, or at any rate confessed 
her love, without thinking well of him; and she could not 
think good and evil at the same time. She had longed for 
some word from him since she last saw him; and now she had 
got a word. She had known that he was close to his fair 
cousin,—the cousin whom she despised, and whom, with 
womanly instinct, she had almost regarded as a rival. But to 
her the man had spoken out; and though he was far away 
from her, living close to the fair cousin, she would not allow 
a thought of trouble on that score to annoy her. He was her 
own, and let Lizzie Eustace do her worst, he would remain 
her own. But she had longed to be told that he was thinking 
of her, and at last the letter had come. She answered it that 
same night with the sweetest, prettiest little letter, very short, 
full of love and full of confidence. Lady Fawn, she said, was 
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the dearest of women;—^but what was Lady Fawn to her, or 
all the Fawns, compared with her lover? If he could come to 
Richmond vdthout disturbance to himself, let him come; but 
if he felt that, in the present unhappy condition of affairs be¬ 
tween him and Lord Fawn, it was better that he should stay 
away, she had not a word to say in the way of m^ing him. To 
see him would be a great delight. But had she not the greater 
delight of knowing that he loved her? That was quite enough 
to make her happy. Then there was a little prayer that God 
might bless him, and an assurance that she was in all tilings 
his own, own Lucy. When she was writing her letter she was 

in all respects a Imppy girL 

But on the very next day there came a cloud upon her 
happiness,—not in the least, however, affecting her full con¬ 
fidence in her lover. It was a Saturday, and Lord Fawn came 
down to Richmond. Lord Fawn had seen Mr. Greystock in 
London on that day, and the interview had been by no means 
pleasant to him. The Under-Secretary of State for India was 
as dark as a November day when he readied Ms mother^s 
house, and there fell upon every one the unintermittent cold 
drizzling shower of Ms displeasure firom the momeit in wMch 
he entered the house. There was never mudi reticence among 
the ladies at Richmond in Lucy's presence, and since the 
completion of lizzie's unfortunate visit to Fawn Court, they 
had not hesitated to express open opinions adverse to the 
prospects of the proposed bride. Lncy herself could say but 
little in defence of her old friend, who had lost all claim upon 
that friendsMp since the offer of the bribe had made,—so 

that it was understood among them all that lizzie was to be 
regarded as a black sheep;—but Mtherto Lord Fawn himself 
had concealed Ms feelings before Lucy. Now urfortunately 
he spoke out, and in speaking was espmally bitter agamst 
Frank. 'Mr. Greystock has been most insolent,' he said, as 
they were all sitting together in the library a^ dimer. 
Lady Fawn made a sign to Mm and shook her head. Lucy 
felt the hot blood fly into bofli her cheeks, but at die momett 
she did not speak. Ly^a Fawn put out her hand boieafli 
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the table and took hold of Lucy's. ‘We must all remember 
that he is her cousin/ said Augusta. 

‘His relationship to Lady Eustace cannot justify ungentle- 
manlike impertinence to me/ said Lord Fawn. ‘He has dared 
to use words to me which would make it necessary that I 

should call him out, only-' 

‘Frederic, you shall do nothing of the kind!’ said Lady 
Fa’WTi, jumping up from her chair. 

‘Oh, Frederic, pray, pray don’t!’ said Augusta, springing 
on to her brother’s shoulder. 

‘I am sure Frederic does not mean that,* said Amelia. 

‘Only that nobody does call any body out now,’ added the 
pacific lord. ‘But nothing on earth shall ever induce me to 
speak again to a man who is so little like a gentleman.' 
Lydia now held Lucy’s hand still tighter, as though to pre¬ 
vent her rising. ‘He has never forgiven me,' continued Lord 
Fawn, ‘because he was so ridiculously wrong about the 
Sawab/ 

‘I am sure that had nothing to do with it,’ said Lucy. 

‘Miss Morris, I shall venture to hold my own opinion,’ said 
Lord Fawn. 

‘And I shall hold mine,’ said Lucy bravely. ‘The Sawab 
of Mygawb had nothing to do with what Mr. Greystock may 
have said or done about his cousin. I am quite sure of it.’ 

'Lucy, you are forgetting yourself,' said Lady Fawn. 

‘Lucy, dear, you shouldn’t contradict my brother,’ said 
Augusta. 

‘Take my advice, Lucy, and let it pass by,’ said Amelia. 

‘How can I hear such things said and not notice them?’ 
demanded Lucy. ‘Why does Lord Fawn say them when I 
am by?’ 

Lord Fawn had now condescended to be full of wrath 
against his motlier’s governess. ‘I suppose I may express 
my own opinion. Miss Morris, in my mother's house.' 

‘And I shall express mine,’ said Lucy. 'Mr. Greystock is a 
gentleman. If you say that he is not a gentleman, it is not 
true.’ Upon hearing these terrible words spoken, Lord FawTi 
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rose from his seat and slowly left the room. Augusta followed 
him with both her arms stretched out. Lady Fawn covered 
her face with her hands, and even Amelia was dismayed. 

'O Lucy! why could you not hold your tongue?* said Lydia. 
'I won’t hold my tongue!* said Lucy, bursting out into 
tears. 'He is a gentleman.* 

Then there was great commotion at Fawn Court After a 
few' moments Lady Fawn followed her son without having 
said a word to Lu^, and Amelia went with her. Poor Luqr 
was left with the younger girls, and was no doubt very un¬ 
happy. But she was still indignant, and would yield nothh^. 
When Georgina, the fourth daughter, pointed out to her that, 
in accordance with all rules of good breeding, she should have 
abstained from asserting that her brother had spoken an 
untruth, she blazed up again. Tt was untrue,’ she said. 

‘But, Lucy, people never accuse each other of untruth. No 
lady should use such a word to a gentleman.* 

‘He should not have said so. He knows that Mr. Grq^- 
stock is more to me than all the world.’ 

Tf I had a lover,* said Nina, 'and anybody were to say a 
word against him, I know I’d fly at them. I don’t know why 
Frederic is to have it all lus own way.' 

‘Nina, you’re a fool,* said Diana. 

‘I do think it was very hard for Lucy to bear,’ said Lydia. 
‘And I w'on’t bear it!’ exclaimed Lucy. ‘To think that Mr. 
Greystock should be so mean as to bear malice about a thing 
like that wdld Indian because he takes his own cousin’s part! 
Of course I’d better go away. You all think that Mr. Grey- 
stock is an enemy now; but he never can be an enemy to me. 
‘We think that Lady Eustace is an enemy,’ said Cedlia, 

'and a very nasty enemy, too.’ 

‘I did not say a word about Lady Eustace,’ said Lucy. But 

Mr. Greystock is a gentleman.* 

About an hour after this Lady Fawn seat for IxKy, and the 
two were closeted together for a long time. L^nd Fawn was 
very angry, and had hitherto altogether declined to overlook 
the insult offered. ‘I am bound to tell you,’ dedaied Laity 
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Fawn, with much emphasis, 'that nothing can justify you in 
having accused Lord Fawn of telling an untruth. Of course, I 
was sorry that Mr. Greystock s name should ha\ e been men¬ 
tioned in your presence; but as it was mentioned, j'ou should 
have borne what was said with patience.’ 

‘I couldn’t be patient. Lady Fawn.’ 

‘That is what wicked people say when they commit murder, 
and then they are hung for it.’ 

‘I’ll go away. Lady Fawn-’ 

‘That is ungrateful, my dear. You know that I don’t wish 
you to go away. But if you behave badly, of course I must tell 

you of it.' 

'I’d sooner go away. Everybody here thinks ill of Mr. 
Greystock. But I don't think ill of Mr. Greystock, and I ne\ er 
shall. Why did Lord Fawm say such very hard things about 

him.?' 

It was suggested to her that she should be down-stairs early 
the next morning, and apologise to Lord Fawn for her rude¬ 
ness ; but she would not, on that night, undertake to do any 
such thing. Let Lady Fawn say what she might, Lucy thought 
that the injury had been done to her, and not to his lordship. 
And so they parted hardly friends. Lady Fawn gave her no 
kiss as she went, and Lucy, with obstinate pride, altogether 
refused to own her fault. She would only say that she had 
better go, and when Lady Fawn over and over again f>ointed 
out to her that the last thing that such a one as Lord Fawn 
could bear was to be accused of an untruth, she w ould continue 
to say that in that case he should be careful to say nothing that 
was untrue. All this was very dreadful, and created great 
confusion and unhappiness at Fa^vn Court. Lydia came into 
her room that night, and the two girls talked tfie matter over 
for hours. In the morning Lucy was up early, and found Lord 
Fawn walking in the grounds. She had been told that he w’ould 
probably be found walking in the grounds, if she were willing 
to tender to him any apology. 

Her mind had been very full of the subject,—^not only in 
reference to her lover, but as it regarded her own conduct 
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One of the elder Fawn girls had assured her that under no 
circumstances could a lady be justified in telling a gendeman 
that he had spoken an untruth, and she was not quite sure but 
that the law so laid down was right. And then she could not 
but remember that the gendeman in question was Lord Fawn« 
and that she was Lady Fawn's governess. But Mr. Greystodt 
was her affianced lover, and her first duty was to him. And 
then, granting that she herself had been wrong in aocusii^ 
Lord Fawn of untruth, she could not refi'ain fipom asking her¬ 
self whether he had not been much more wrong in saying in 
her hearing that Mr. Greystock was not a gendeman? And Us 
offence had preceded her offence, and had caused it! She hardly 
knew whether she did or didnot owe an apology to Ix>rd Fawn, 
but she was quite sure thatLord Fawn owed an apology to her. 

She walk^ straight up to Lord Fawn, and met him beneath 
the trees. He was still black and solemn, and was evidendy 
brooding over his grievance; but he bowed to her, and stood 
still as she approached him. ‘My lord,' said she, ‘I am veiy 
sorry for what happened last night.' 

‘And so was I,—veiy sorry. Miss Morris.' 

‘I think you know that I am engaged to marry Mr. Grey- 
stock?' 

‘I cannot allow that that has anydung to do with it.' 

‘When you think that he must be dearer to me than all the 
world, you will acknowledge that I couldn't hear hard things 
said of him without speaking.' His face became blacker than 
ever, but he made no reply. He wanted an abject b^ging of 
unconditional pardon from the litde girl who loved his enemy. 
If that were done, he would vouchsafe his foipveness; but he 
was too small by nature to grant it on other terms. ‘Of course, 
continued Lucy, ‘I am bound to treat you with special respect 
in Lady Fawn's house.' She looked almost beseedungly into 

his face as she paused for a moment. 

‘But you treated me with especial disrespect,' said Lnid 

Fawn. 

‘And how did you treat me. Lord Fawn?' 

‘Miss Morris, I must be allowed, in discussing matters with 
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my mother, to express my own opinions in such language as I 
may think fit to use. Mr. Greystock's conduct to me was,— 
was,—was altogether most ungentlemahlike.’ 

'Mr. Greystock is a gentleman.” 

'His conduct was most offensive, and most,—most ungentle¬ 
manlike. Mr. Greystock disgraced himself.” 

'It isn”t true!” said Lucy. Lord Fawn gave one start, and 
then walked off* to the house as quick as his legs could carry 
him. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Mr. Dove in bis Cbatnhers 

rrviE scene between Lord Fawn and Greystock had taken 
4- place in Mr. Camperdown's chambers, and John Eustace 
had also been present. The lawyer had suffered considerable 
annoyance, before the arrival of the two first-named gentle¬ 
men, fi*om reiterated assertions made by Eustace tfiat he 
would take no further trouble whatsoever about the jewels. 
Mr. Camperdown had in vain pointed out to him that a plain 
du^ lay upon him as executor and guardian to protect the 
property on behalf of his nephew, but Eustace had asserted 
that, though he himself was comparatively a poor man, he 
would sooner replace the necklace out of his own property, 
than be subject to the nuisance of such a continued quarrel. 
‘My dear John; ten thousand pounds!” Mr. Camperdown had 
said. 'It is a fortune for a younger son.” 

'The boy is only two years old, and will have time enough 
to make fortunes for his own younger sons, if he does not 
squander everything. If he does, the ten thousand pounds will 
make no difference.” 

'But the justice of the thing, John!” 

'Justice may be purchased too dearly.” 

'Such a harpy as she is, too!” pleaded the lawyer. Then Lord 

Fawn had come in, and Greystock had followed immediately 
afterwards. 
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‘I may as well say at once,’ said Greystodi, ’that Lady 
Eustace is determined to maintain her right to the property; 
and that she will not give up the diamonds till some adequate 
court of law shall have decided that she b mistaken in her 
views. Stop one moment, Mr. Camperdown. I feel myadf 
bound to go further than that, and express my own opimon 
that she is tight.’ 

'I can harSy understand such an opimon as oonung frmn 
you,’ said Mr. Camperdown. 

‘You have changed your mind, at any rate,' said Jtdm 

Eustace. 

‘Not so, Eustace. Mr. Camperdown, you’U be good enough 
to understand that my opinion expressed here is that of a friend, 
and not that of a lawyer. And you must understand, Eustace,’ 
continued Greystodt, ‘that I am speaking now of my cousin’s 
light to the property. Though the value be great, I have 
advised her to pve up die custody of it for a wlule, till die 
matter shall be clearly dedded. That has still been nqr advice 

to her, and I have in no respect changed my mind. Butstefeels 

that she is being cruelly used, and with a woman’s qpirit wiD 
not, in such circumstances, yield anything. Mr. Camperdown 
actually stopped her carriage in die street.’ 

‘She would not answer a hne that anybody wrote to her,’ 

said the lawyer. 

‘And I may say plainly,—for all here know die dronn- 
stances,—diat Lady Eustace feels die strongest possible indig* 
nation at the manner in which she is being treated by Lord 

Fswn** 

*I have only asked her to give up the diamonds till the 

question should be settled/ said Lord Fawn, 

‘And you backed your request, my lord, by a threat! My 
cousin is naturally most indignant^ and, my lord, you must 
allow me to tell you that I fully share the feeling. 

‘There is no use in making a quarrel about it,’ said Eustace. 
‘The quarrel is ready made,’ replied Greystock. I am 
to tell Lord Fawn in your presence, and in the presence rfMr. 
Camperdown, that he is behaving to a lady with ill-usage, 
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which he would not dare to exercise did he not know that her 
position saves him from legal punishment, as do the present 
usages of society from other consequences/ 

*I have behaved to her with every possible consideration/ 

said Lord Fawn. 

‘That is a simple assertion,' said the other. ‘I have made one 
assertion, and you have made another. The world will have to 
judge between us. What right have you to take upon yourself 
to decide whether this thing or that belongs to Lady Eustace, 
or to any one else?' 

'When the thing was talked about I was obliged to have an 
opinion,' said Lord Fawn, who was still thinking of words in 
which to reply to the insult offered him by Greystock without 
injuiy to his dignity as an Under-Secretary of State. 

‘Your conduct, sir, has been altogether inexcusable.' Then 
Frank turned to the attorney. 'I have been given to understand 
that you are desirous of knowing where this diamond necklace 
is at present. It is at Lady Eustace's house in Scotland;—^at 
Portray Castle.' Then he shook hands with John Eustace, 
bowed to Mr. Camjjerdown, and succeeded in leaving the room 
before Lord Fawn had so far collected his senses as to be able to 
frame his anger into definite words. 

T will never willingly speak to that man again,' said Lord 
Fawn. But as it was not probable that Greystock would 
greatly desire any further conversation w ith Lord Fawn, this 
threat did not cany with it any powerful feeling of severity. 

Mr. Camperdown groaned over the matter with thorough 
vexation of spirit. It seemed to him as though the harpy, as he 
called her, would really make good her case against him,—at 
any rate, would make it seem to be good for so long a time 
that all the triumph of success would be hers. He knew that 
she was already in debt, and gave her credit for a propensity to 
fast living which almost did her an injustice. Of course, the 
jewels would be sold for half their value, and the harpy would 
triumph. Of what use to him or to the estate would be a decision 
of the courts in his favour, when the diamonds should have 
been broken up and scattered to the winds of heaven? Ten 
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tfiousand pounds! It was, to Mr. Caniperdowii*s mind, a 
thing quite terrible that, in a country whidi boasts of its laws 
and of the execution of its laws, sudi an impostor as was this 
widow should be able to lay her dirty, grasping fingers on so 
great an amount of property, and that there should be no 
means of punishing her. That lizzie Eustace had stolen the 
diamonds, as a pickpocket steals a watch, was a fact as to 
which Mr. Camperdown had in Ms mind no shadow of adoubt. 
And, as the reader knows, he was right. She had stolen them. 
Mr. Camperdown knew that she had stolm them, and was a 
wretched man. From the first moment of the late Sir Florian's 
infetuation about tMs woman, she had worked woe for Mr. 
Camperdown. Mr. Camperdown had striven hard,—to the 
great and almost permanent ofkace of Sir Florian,—to save 
Portray firom its present condition of d^radation; but he had 
striven in vain. Portray belonged to the harpy for her life; 
moreover he Mmself had beoi forced to be instrumental in 
paying over to die harpy a large sum of Eustace money almost 
immediately on her brnming a widow. Then had come the 

affair of the diamonds;— an afl&ir often thousand poun^l—^ 

Mr. Camperdown would exclaim to Mmself, throwing Ms 
eyes up to the ceiling. And now it s^med that she was to get 
the better of him even in that, although there could not be 
a riiadow of doubt as to her felsdiood and firaudulent dis¬ 
honesty! His luck in the matter was so bad! John Eustace ^ 
no backbone, no sprit, no proper feeling as to Ms own fenniy. 
Lord FawTi was as weak as water, and almost disgraced the 
cause by the accident of his adherence to it. Greystock, 
would have been a tower of straigth, had turned against Mm, 
and was now prepared to maintain that the harpy was 
Mr. Camperdown knew that the harpy was wixHig,-^that ^ 
was a harpy, and he would not abandon the cause; but we 
dBfficulties in Ms way were great, and the annoyance to whkh 

he was subjected was excessive. His wife and daughters were 

still at Dawlish, and he was up in town in Septemlw, sm^ 
because the harpy had the present possesaon of these dia¬ 
monds. 
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Mn Camperdown was a man turned sixty, handsome, grey¬ 
haired, healthy, somewhat florid, and carrying in his face and 
person extemd signs of prosperity and that kind of self- 
assertion which prosperity always produces. But they who 
knew him best were aware that he did not bear trouble well. 
In any trouble, such as was this about the necklace, there 
would come over his face a look of weakness which betrayed the 
want of real inner strength. How many faces one sees which, 
in ordinary circumstances, are comfortable, self-asserting, 
sufficient, and even bold; the lines of which, under difficulties, 
collapse and become mean, spiritless, and insignificant. 
There are faces which, in their usual form, seem to bluster with 
prosperity, but which the loss of a dozen points at whist will 
reduce to that currish asp>ect which reminds one of a dog-whip. 
Mr. Camperdown's countenance, when Ix)rd Fawn and Mr. 
Eustace left him, had fallen away into this meanness of appear¬ 
ance. He no longer carried himself as a man owning a dog- 
whip, but rather as the hound that feared it. 

A better attorney, for the purposes to which his life was 
devoted, did not exist in London than Mr. Camperdown. To 
say that he was honest, is nothing. To describe him simply as 
zealous, would be to fall very short of his merits. The interests 
of his clients were his own interests, and the legal rights of the 
properties of which he had the legal charge, were as dear to 
him as his own blood. But it could not be said of him that he 
was a learned lawyer. Perhaps in that branch of a solicitor’s 
profession in which he had been called upon to work, experi¬ 
ence goes further than learning. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether it is not so in every branch of every profession. But it 
might, perhaps, have been better for Mr. Camperdown had he 
devoted more hours of his youth to reading books on convey¬ 
ancing. He was now too old for such studies, and could trust 
only to the reading of other people. The reading, however, of 
other people was always at 1^ command, and his clients were 
rich men who did not mind paying for an opinion. To have an 
opinion from Mr. Dove, or some other learned gentleman, was 
the every-day practice of his life; and when he obtained, as he 
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often did, little coigns of l^al vantage and subtle defimfioiis 
as to property which were comfortable to lum, he would 
rejoice to thi^ that he could always have a Dove at lus 
hand to tell him exactly how far he was justified in going in 
defence of his clients’ interests. But now there had come to 
him no comfort firom his comer of legal knowledge. Mr. 
Dove had taken extraordinary pmns in the matter, and had 
simply succeeded in throwing over his employer. *A neddace 
can’t be an heirloom!’ said Mr. Camperdown to himself, 
telling off on his fingers half-ardozoi instances in which he had 
either known or had heard that the head of a fionily had so 
arranged the future possession of the family jewels. Then he 
a gain read Mr. Dove’s opinioni and actually took a law-book 
off his shelves with the view of testing the correctness rf Ae 
barrister in referaxe to some special assertion. A pot or a pan 
mig ht be an hdrloom, but not a necklace! Mr. Camperdown 
could hardly bring himself to believe that this was law. And 
then as to parajdiemaha! Up to this moment, though he had 
been called iq»n to arrange great deaUngs in referaim to 
widows, he had never as yet heard of a claim made 1^ a widow 
for paraphernalia. But Aen the widows wiA whom he had 
been called upon to deal, had been ladies quite omteit to 
accept Ae good tlungs settled upon them by Ae fiberal piu- 
dence of their fiiends and husbands,—not greedy, blood¬ 
sucking harjries such as this Lady Eustace. It was quite 
terrible to Mr. Camperdown Aat <Mie of Ins clients should 
have into such a pit. Mors omnibus est communis. But 

to have left sudi a widow bdiind one! 

•J r»bn, * he said, opening lus door. John was lus son and 

partner, and JcAn came to him, having been summoned ^ a 
clerk from another room. ‘Just shut Ae door. I’ve had sw* a 
sooie here;—Lord Fawn and Mr. Greystock almost ommng 

to Uows about that horrid woman.’ 

TTie Upper House would have got Ae worst of as it 

usually does,’ said Ae younger attorney. 

‘And there is John Eustace, cares no more what becoB^ of 

Ae prtqjerty than if he had nothing to do wA it;—absrfutdy 
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talks of replacing the diamonds out of his own pocket; a man 
whose personal interest in the estate is by no means equal to 

her own/ . 

‘He wouldn't do it, you know,' said Camperdown Junior, 

who did not know the family. 

‘It's just what he would do,' said the father, who did. 

‘There's nothing they wouldn't give away, when once the 
idea takes them. Think of that woman having the whole 
Portray estate, perhaps for the next sixty years,—nearly the 
fee-simple of Ae property,—just because she made eyes to 

Sir Florian!' 

‘That's done and gone, father.' 

‘And here's Dove tells us that a necklace can't be an heir¬ 
loom, unless it belongs to the Crown.' 

‘Wiatever he says, you'd better take his word for it.' 
T'mnot so sure of that. It can't be. I’ll tell you what I'll do. 
I'll go over and see him. We can file a bill in Chancery, I 
don't doubt, and prove that the property belongs to the family 
and must go by the will. But she’ll sell tfiem before we can get 

the custody of them.' 

‘Perhaps she has done that already.' 

‘Greystock says they are at Portray, and I believe they are. 
She was wearing them in London only in July,—^a day or two 
before I saw her as she was leaving town. If anybody like a 
jeweller had been down at the castle, I should have heard of it. 
She hasn't sold 'em yet, but she will.' 

‘She could do that just the same if they were an heirloom.' 
‘No, John. I think not. We could have acted much more 
quickly, and have frightened her.' 

‘If I were you, father. I'd drop the matter altogether, and 
let John Eustace replace them if he pleases. We all know that 
he would never be called on to do anything of the kind. It isn't 
our sort of business.' 

‘Not ten thousand pounds 1' said Camperdown Senior, to 
whom the magnitude of the larceny almost ennobled the 
otherwise mean duly of catching the thief. Then Mr. Camper¬ 
down rose, and slowly walked across the New Square, 
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Uncoln’s i™, under the low archway, the oatrame to the 
old court in which Lord Eldon used to sit, to the Old Square 
in wludi the Turtle Dove had built his legal nest <«i a first 
floor, dose to the old gateway. 

Mr. Dove was a gentleman who spoit a very great portion 
of his life in this somewhat gloomy abode of learning. It was 
not now term time, and most of his lupethrai were absoot from 
y recruiting their stroigth among the Alps, or drinking 

in vigours fr>r fresh campai^is with the salt sea breezes of Kent 
and Sussex, or perhaps shwting deer in Scotland, or ca t r h i n g 
fish in Ctxmemara. But Mr. Dove was a man of irtm, who 
wanted no such recreation. To be absoat from Ins law-books 
and the blade, littered, ink-stained old tdile on wludi he was 
wont to write Ms opinions, was, to him, to be wretahed. The 
only exercise necessary to Mm was fliat of puttiiig <mi Ms 
wig and going uito one df the courts fliat were dose to Ms 
chambers;—but evoa that was almost distasteful to Mm. Ife 

preferred sitting in Ms old arm-diair, turning overMs old books 

in search of old cases, and produdng opinions wMch he would be 
prepared to back against all the world of lincoM’s hm. He and 
Mr. Camperdown had known each other intiinatdy for mmy 
years, and though the rank of the two moi in their {arofesricn 
differed much, they woe able to discuss questions of law 
without any apiaedatirai of that difference ammig tfaemsdves. 
The <Hie man knew much, and the otbm- little; the one was 
not only learned, but possessed also great ^fts, while the 
other was sirnffly an ordinary dear-headed man of bu^ess; 
but they had sym pathies in common whidi made4anfiiaids; 
they were both hemest and umrilling to sdl thdr services to 
dishonest customers; and fliey equally entertained a deep- 
rooted contempt for fliat portioii of mankind who thought 
^Kat property could be managed and protected wifliout flie 
intervaition of lawyers. The outside world to them was a 
world of pretty, laughing, ignorant children; and lanyers 
woe the paroits, guardians, pastors and masters by ¥*om 
the childroi should be protected from flie evils incident to 

their childishness. 
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'Yes, sir; he's here,' said the Turtle Dove's clerk. 'He is 
talking of going away, but he won’t go. He's told me I can 
have a week, but I don't know that I like to leave him. Mrs. 
Dove and the children are down at Ramsgate, and he's here 
all night. He hadn’t been out so long that when he wanted to 
go as far as the Temple yesterday, we couldn’t find his hat.' 
Then the clerk opened the door, and ushered Mr. Camper- 
down into the room. Mr, Dove was the younger man by five 
or six years, and his hair was still black. Mr, Camperdown's 
was nearer white than grey; but, nevertheless, Mr. Camper- 
down looked as though he were the younger man. Mr. Dove 
was a long, thin man, with a stoop in his shoulders, with deep- 
set, hollow eyes, and lanthom cheeks, and sallow complexion, 
with long, thin hands, who seemed to acknowledge by every 
movement of his body and every tone of his voice that old age 
was creeping on him,—^whereas the attorney's step was still 
elastic, and his speech brisk. Mr. Camperdown wore a blue 
fi'ock-coat, and a coloured cravat, and a light waistcoat. With 
Mr. Dove eveiy visible article of his raiment was black, 
except his shirt, and he had that peculiar blackness which a 
man achieves when he wears a dress-coat over a high black 
waistcoat in the morning. 

'You didn't make much, I fear, of what I sent you about 
heirlooms,’ said Mr. Dove, divining the purport of Mr. 
Camperdown’s visit. 

‘A great deal more than I wanted, I can assure you, Mr. 
Dove.’ 

‘There is a common error about heirlooms.’ 

'Very common, indeed, I should say. God bless my soul! 
when one knows how often the word occurs in family deeds, 
it does startle one to be told that there isn't any such thing.' 

'I don’t think I said quite so much as that. Indeed, I was 
careful to pK)int out that the law does acknowledge heirlooms.' 

‘But not diamonds,' said the attorney. 

‘I doubt whether I went quite so far as that.’ 

‘Only the Crown diamonds.' 

‘I don't think I ever debarred all other diamonds. A 
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diamond in a star of honotff imght form a part of an haMoo wi ; 
but I do not think that a diamond itself could be an heMocaa.* 
in a star of honour, why not in a neddaccr argued bfr. 
Camperdown almost triunqshantly. 

'B^use a star of honour, unless tampered with by fraud, 
would naturally be maintained in its original fiarm. The 
setting of a necklace urill probably be altered from generation 
to generation. The one, like a picture or a pred o ua piece of 
funuture,- 

'Or a pot or a pan," said Mr. Camperdown, with sarcaam. 

'Pots and pans may be precious, too,* replied Mr. Dove» 
'Sudi things can be traced, and can be held as heirlooms with* 
out imposing too great difficulties on their guaixfiana. Tlie 
Law is generally very wise and prudent, Mr. Camperdown;— 
much more so often than are they who attempt to inqirove it.' 

'I quite agree with you there, Mr. Dove.' 

'Would the Law do a service, do you think, if it lent its 
authority to the special preservation in spedal hands of 
trinkets only to be used for vanity and omanient? Is tiiat a 
kind of property over which an owner should have a power of 
disposition more lasting, more autocratic, than u given him 
even in regard to land? The land, at any rate, can be traced. 
It is a thing fixed and known. A string of pearls is not only 
alterable, but constantly altered, and cannot easily be traced.' 

‘Property of such enormous value should, at any rale, be 
protected,* said Mr. Camperdown indignantly. 

'All property is protected, Mr. Camperdown;—aldioi^;li, 
as we know too well, such protectiem can new be perfect 
But the system of heirlooms, if there can be said to be such a 
system, was not devised for what you and I mean when we 

talk of protection of property/ * 

'I should have said that that was justwhatitw^ devised W. 

‘I think not It was devi^d with tiie more picturesque idea 
of maintaining chivalric associations. Heirlooms have beGome 
so, not that the future owners of them may be assured of so 
much wealth, whatever the value of the thing so settled 

be,_but tiiat the son or grandson or descoidant enjoy 
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the satisfaction which is derived from saying, my father or my 
grandfather or my ancestor sat in that chair, or looked as he 
now looks in that picture, or was graced by wearing on his 
breast that veiy ornament which you now see ly’mg beneath 
the glass. Crown jewels are heirlooms in the same way, as 
representing not the possession of the sovereign, but the 
time-honoured dignity of the Crown. The Law, which, in 
general, concerns itself with our property or lives and our 
liberties, has in this matter bowed gracefully to the spirit of 
chivaliy and has lent its aid to romance;—but it certainly did 
not do so to enable the discordant heirs of a rich man to settle 
a simple dirty question of money, which, with ordinary pru¬ 
dence, the rich man should himself have settled before he died.* 
The Turtle Dove had spoken with emphasis and had spoken 
well, and Mr. Camperdown had not ventured to interrupt him 
while he was speaking. He was sitting far back on his chair, 
but with his neck bent and with his head forward, rubbing his 
long thin hands slowly over each other, and with his deep 
bright eyes firmly fixed on his companion's face. Mr. Camper- 
down had not unfrequently heard him speak in the same 
fashion before, and was accustomed to his manner of un¬ 
ravelling the mysteries and searching into the causes of Law 
with a spirit which almost lent poetry to the subject. When 
Mr. Dove would do so, Mr. Camperdown would not quite 
understand the words spoken, but he would listen to them 
with an undoubting reverence. And he did understand them in 
part, and was conscious of an infusion of a certain amount of 
poetic spirit into his own bosom. He would think of these 
speeches afterwards, and would entertain high but somewhat 
cloudy ideas of the beauty and the majesty of Law. Mr. Dove's 
speeches did Mr. Camperdown good, and helped to preserve 
him from that worst of all diseases ,—a low idea of humanity. 

‘You think, then, we had better not claim them as heir¬ 
looms?’ he asked. 

‘I think you had better not.' 

‘And you think that she could claim them—as paraphernalia.’ 

‘That question has hardly been put to me,—^though I 
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allowed myself to wander into it. But for my intimacy iriifa 
you, I sho^d hardly have ventured to stray so fyr.’ 

*1 need haixUy say how much obliged we are. But we wQl 

submit one or two other cases to you.' 

'I am iTM-lmpd to think the court would not allow Aem to 
her as paraphernalia, seeing that their value is excessive as 
compared with her income and degree; but if it did, it would 
do so in a huhion that would guard them from al iai ation.* 
‘9)e would sell them—under the rose.' 

•Then she would be guilty of stealing them,—wUdi ^e 
would hardly attempt, even if not restrained by hcmesty, 
knowing, as she would know, that the greatness of the vs^ 
would almnofr assuTedly lead to detectiim. The same feeling 

would prevait buyers fit>m purchasuig.' 

‘Sie says, you know, that they were pvai to hor, abso¬ 
lutely.’ 

T should like to know the drcumstances.’ 

‘Yes;—of course.’ 

‘But I should be (hsposed to tlunk diat in equity no aUega* 
ticm by die recraver of sudi a pft, unsubstantiated oth^ by 
evidence or Ity deed, would be allowed to stand. The grade- 
man left behind Wm a will, and r^ular setdemrats. I should 
think diat die possesaim of diese diamonds,—not, I presume, 

touched on in the setdemrats-' 

‘Oh dear no;—not a word about them. 

•I should think, dira, that, subject to aity claim for para¬ 
phernalia, die possession of the diamimds would be niled by 
the wiU.’ Mr. Camperdown was ruslung into die fimher 
difficulty of the chattels in Scotland and t^ in England, 
whra the Turde Dove sH^ped him, dedaring that he 

not venture to discuss matters as to which he knew none of the 

facts. _ j 

‘Of course not;—of course not,’ said Mr Canqierdow^ 

‘We’B have cases prepared. I'd apolo^se for oonung at all, 

only that I get so much from a few words.’ ^ . 

•I’m always defigfated to see you, Mr. Camperdown, said 
the Turde Dove, bowing. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
bad better go away* 

W HEN Lord Fawn gave a sudden jump and stalked away 
towards the house on that Sunday morning before break¬ 
fast, Lucy Morris was a very unhappy girl. She had a second 
time accused Lord Fawn of speaking an untruth. She did not 
quite understand the usages of the world in the matter; but 
^e did know that the one offence which a gentleman is sup¬ 
posed never to commit is that of speaking an untruth. The 
offence may be one committed oftener than any other by 
gentlemen,—as also by all other people; but, nevertheless, it 
is regarded by the usages of society as being the one thing 
which a gentleman never does. Of all this Lucy understood 
something. The word Tie* she knew to be utterly abominable. 
That lizzie Eustace was a little liar had been acknowledged 
between herself and the Fawn girls veiy often,—but to have 
told Lady Eustace that any word spoken by her was a lie, 
would have been a worse crime than the lie itself. To have 
brought sudi an accusation, in that term, against Lord Fawn, 
would have been to degrade herself for ever. Was diere any 
difference between a lie and an untruth? That one must be, and 
diat the other need not be, intentional, she did feel; but she 
felt also that the less offensive word had come to mean a 
lie,—the world having been driven so to use it because the 
world did not dare to talk about lies; and this word, bearing 
such a meaning in common parlance, she had twice applied 
to Lord Fawn. And yet, as she was well aware. Lord Fawn 
had told no lie. He ^d himself believed every word that he 
had spoken against Frank Grqrstock. That he had been guilty 
of unmanly cruelty in so speaking of her lover in her presence, 
Lucy still thought, but she should not therefore have accused 
him of falsehood. 'It was untrue all the same,* she said to 
herself, as she stood sdll on the gravel walk, watching the 
rapid disappearance of Lord Fawn, and endeavouring to think 
what she had better now do with herself. Of course Lonl 
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Fawn, like a great child, would at once go and tdl his mother 
what that wicked governess had said to him. 

In the hall she met her fiiend Lydia. "Oh, Luqr, what is the 
matter with Frederic?* she asked. 

‘Lord Fawn is very angfy indeed.* 

‘With you?* 

•Yes;—with me. He is so angiy that I am sure he would not 
sit down to breakfast with me. So I won*t come down. Will 
you tell your mamma ? If she likes to send to me, of course I’ll 

go to her at once.’ 

‘What have you done, Lucy?’ 

‘I’ve told him again that what he said wasn’t true.’ 

‘But why?’ 

‘Because—Oh, how can I say why? Why does any person do 
eveiything that she ought not to do? It’s the fall of Adam, 

I suppose.’ 

‘You shouldn’t make a joke of it, Lucy.* 

‘You can have no conception how unhappy I am about it. 
Of course. Lady Fawn will tell me to go away. I went out 
on purpose to beg his pardon for what I said last night, and I 
just said the very same thing again.’ 

‘But why did you say it?’ 

‘And I should say it again and again and again, if he were 
to go on telling me that Mr. Greystock isn’t a gentleman. I 
don’t think he ought to have done it. Of course, I have been 
very wrong; I know that. But I think he has bem wrong too. 
But I must own it, and he needn’t. I’ll go up now and stay in 
my own room till your mamma sends for me.' 

‘And I’ll get Jane to bring you some breakfast.* 

*I don’t care a bit about breakfast, said Laicy* 

Lord Fawn did tell his mother, and I^y Fawn was per¬ 
plexed in the extreme. She was divided in her judgmait and 
feelings between the privilege due to Luqy as a girl poss^rf 
of an authorised lover,—^a privilege which no doubt existed, 
but which was not extensive,—and the veiy much greater 
privilege which attadied to Lord Fawn as a man, as a pOT, 
as an Under-Secretary of State,—but which attached to hun 
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especially as the head and only man belonging to the Fawn 
family. Such a one, when, moved by filial duty, he condescends 
to come once a week to his mother's house, is entitled to say 
whatever he pleases, and should on no account be contradicted 
by any one. Lucy no doubt had a lover,—an authorised lover; 
but perhaps that fact could not be taken as more than a balanc- 
ing weight against the inferiority of her position as a gover¬ 
ness, Lady Fawn was of course obliged to take her son's part, 
and would scold Lucy, Lucy must be scolded very seriously. 
But it would be a thing so desirable if Lucy could be induced to 
accept her scolding and have done with it, and not to make 
matters worse by talking of going away! 'You don't mean 
that she came out into the shrubbery, having made up her 
mind to be rude to you?' said Lady FawTi to her son. 

>—I do not think that. But her temjser is so ungovern¬ 
able, and she has, if I may say so, been so spoilt among you 

here,—I mean by the girls, of course,—that she does not 
know how to restrain herself.' 

She is as good as gold, you know, Frederic.' He shrugged 
his shoulders, and declared that he had not a word more to say 
about it. He could, of course, remain in London till it should 
suit Mr. Greystock to take his bride. ‘You'll break my heart 
if you say that!' exclaimed the unhappy mother. ‘Of course, 
she shall leave the house if you wish it.' 

I wish nothing, said Lord Fawn. ‘But I |)eculiarly object to 

be told that I am a—liar.' Then he stalked away along the 

corridor and went down to breakfast, as black as a thunder¬ 
cloud. 

Lady Fawn and Lucy sat opposite to each other in church, 

but they did not speak till the afternoon. Lady Fawn went to 

church in the carriage and Lucy walked, and as Lucy retired to 

her room immediately on her return to the house, there had 

not been an opportunity even for a word. After lunch Amelia 

^me up to her, and sat down for a long discussion. ‘Now, 

Lucy, something must be done, you know,' said Amelia. 

I suppose so.' 

‘Of course, mamma must see you. She can't aUow things to 
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go on in this way. Mamma is very unhappy, and di& t eat a 
morsel of breakfast.’ By this latter assertion Amelia simply 
intended to imply that her mother had refused to be hdped a 
second time to fried bacon, as was customary. 

*Of course, I shall go to her the moment she sends for me. 

Oh,—I am so unhappy!’ 

I don’t wonder at that, Lucy. So is my brother unhappy. 
These things make people unhappy. It is what the world 

calls—temper, you know, Lncy/ 

•Why did he tell me that Mr. Greystock isn’t a gratleman? 

Mr. Greystock is a gentleman. I meant to say nothing more 
than that.’ 

'But you did say more, Lucy.’ 

‘When he said that Mr. Greystock wasn’t a gentleman, I 
told him it wasn’t true. Why did he say it? He knows all about 
it. Eveiybody knows. Would you tiiink it to come airi 
abuse him to me, when you know what he is to me? I can’t 
bear it, and I won’t. I’ll go away to-morrow, if your mamm 
wishes it.’ But that going away was just what Lady Fawn did 


not 


‘I think, you know, Lmy, 
sorrow at what has passed.' 
To your brotha-?’ 


Then he would abuse Mr. Greystock agam, ai^ it wouw 
an be as bad as ever. I’D beg Lord Pawn’s pardon j^n 
promise beforehand not to say a word about Mr. 

‘You can’t expect him to make a baigam hke ^t, 

‘I suppose not. I daresay I’m very wi^, and I ^ 
left wicked. I’m too wicked to stay here. That s the long 

the short of it.’ 

Tm afraid you’re proud, Lucy.’ . . 

‘I suppose 1am. If it wasn’t for aH that * 

being proud;— because of Mr. Greystock. Only it lolls me to 

make Lady Fawn unhappy. * i_ j Ar%M 

Amelia left the culprit, feeling that no good had been done. 
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and Lady Fawn did not see the delinquent till late in the after¬ 
noon. Lord Fawn had, in the meantime, wandered out alone 
the river all alone to brood over the condition of his affairs. It 
had been an evil day for him in which he had first seen Lady 
Eustace. From the first moment of his engaeeraent to her 
he had b^ an unhappy man. Her treatment of him, the 
stories which reached his ears from Mrs. Hittaway and o^ers, 
Mr. Camperdown s threats of law in regard to the diamonds, 
and Frank Greystock’s insults, altogether made him aware 
that be could not possibly marry Lady Eustace. But yet he had 
no proper and becoming way of escaping from the bonds of his 
engagement. He was a man with a conscience, and was made 
miserable by die idea of behaving badly to a woman. Perhaps 
it mght have been difficult to analyse his misery, and to 
dedde how much arose from the feeling that he was behaving 
badly, and how much from the conviction that the world would 
accuse him of doing so^ but, between the two, he was wretched 
enough. The punishment of the offence had been commenced 
by Greystock's unavenged insultsand it now seemed to 
him that this girl’s conduct was a continuation of it. The 
world was already beginning to treat him with that want of 
respect which he so greatly dreaded. He knew that he was 
too weak to stand up against a widely-spread expression of 
opmion that he had behaved badly. There are men who can 
walk about the streets with composed countenances, take 
ffieir seats in ParUament if they happen to have seats, work 
m Aeir offices, or their chambers, or their counting-houses 
with diligenoe, and go about the world serenely, even though 
everybody be saying evil of them behind their backs. Such 
m® cm live down temporary calumny, and almost take 
a delight m the isolation which it will produce. Lord Fawn 
knew well that he was not such a man. He would have de- 
^bed his omm weakness as caused, perhaps, by a too thin- 
skm^ sensitivmess. Those who knew him were inclined to 
sa;^t he lacked strength of character, and, perhaps, courage. 

He had certainly engaged himself to many this widow, and 
he was most desirous to do what was right. He had said that 
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he would not marry her unless she would give up the neddaoe, 
and he was most desirous to be true to lus word. He bad been 
twice and he was anxious to suf^rt these injuries 

with dignity. Poor Lucy’s little offbice a^i^ turn rankled in 
his mind with the other great offowes. That this humble 
fiiend of lus mother’s should have been insolent was a temble 
thing to him- He was not sure evai whether Ins own sisters 
did not treat him with scantier reveroice than of yore. And 
yet he was so annous to do right, and do lus duty in that state 
of hfe to whidi it had pleased God to call him! As to much he 
was in doubt; but of two tlungs he was quite sure,—-diat 
Frank Greystock was a scoundrel, and diat laicy Morris was 
the most impertinent youi^ woman in England. 

•What would you wish to have done, Fredoic?’ Ms modter 

gaid to him on 1^ return. 

‘In what respect, mother?’ 

‘About Lucy Morris? I have not sear her yet 1 have toou^t 
it better that she should be left to hersdf for a wMle before I 
^d so. I suppose she must come down to dinn^. 9ie always 

‘I do not wish to interfere vrith fhe young lady s m^ 

•No;_but about meeting her? If there is to be no talking it 

will be so very unpleasant. It will be unpleasant to us all, but I 

am dunking cMefly of you.’ 

‘I do not wish anybody to be disturbed for my comfort A 
voung woman coming down to dinner as though in disgr^ 
and not being spoken to by any one, would, in trut^tove^ 
rather a soothing effect upon Lord Fawn, who would harc felt 
that the general siloice and dulness had b^ proAioed as a 
sacrifice in Ms honour. ‘1 can, of course, insist that she should 
apologise; but if she refuses, what shad I do then.’ ^ 
‘Let there be no more apologies, if you please, mother. 

‘What shall I do thai, Frederic?’ , . _ 

‘Miss Morris’s idea of an apology is a reprtition of to 

offence with inoteased rudeness. It is not for me to say 
you should do. If it be true that she is engaged to that 
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*It is true, certainly/ 

•No doubt that will make her quite independent of you, and 
I can understand that her presence here in such circumstances 
must be very uncomfortable to you all. No doubt she feels 
her power/ 

^Indeed, Frederic, you do not know her/ 

can hardly say that I desire to know her better. You 
cannot suppose that I can be anxious for further intimacy with 
a young lady who has twice given me the lie in your house. 
Such conduct is, at least, veiy unusual; and as no absolute 
punishment can be inflicted, the offender can only be avoided. 
It is thus and thus only that such offences can be punished. I 
shall be satisfied if you will give her to understand that 
I shoidd prefer that she should not address me again.’ 

Poor Lady Fawn was b^inning to think that Lucy was 
right in saying that there was no remedy for all these evils but 
that she should go away. But whither was she to go? She had 
no home but such home as she could earn for herself by her 
services as a governess, and in her present position it was 
almost out of the question that she should seek another place. 
Lady Fawn, too, felt that she had pledged herself to Mr. 
Greystock that till next year Lucy should have a home at 
Fawn Court Mr. Grqrstock, indeed, was now an enemy to the 
family; but Lucy was not an enemy, and it was out of the 
question that she should be treated with real enmity. She 
might be scolded, and scowled at, and put into a l^d of 
drawing-room Coventiy for a time,—so that all kindly inter¬ 
course with her should be confined to sdiool-room work and 
bed-rtx)m conferences. She could be generally ’sat upon,* as 
Nina would call it. But as for quarrelling with her,—^making a 
real enemy of one whom they all loved, one whom Lady Fawn 
knew to be ’as good as gold,* one who had become so dear to 
the old lady that actual extrusion from their family affections 
would be like the cutting off* of a limb,—that was simply 
impo^ible. ’I suppose I had better go and see her,* said Lady 
Fawn,—’and I have got such a headache.* 

’Do not see her on my account,* said Lord Fawn. The duty, 
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however, was obligatoiy, and Lady Fawn with slow steps 
sought Lucy in the schoolnroom. 

“Ijiry/ she said, seating herself, ‘what is to be the aid of 

all this?* 

Lucy came up to her and knelt at her feet. ‘If you knew how 
unhappy I am, because I have vexed you!’ 

‘I am unhappy, my dear, because I think you have been 

betrayed by warm temper into imsbehaviour.’ 

‘I know I have.’ 

‘Then why do you not control your temper?’ 

‘If anybody woe to come to you. Lady Fawn, and make 
horrible accusations against Lord Fawn, or agsdnst Augusta, 
would not you be angry? Would you be able to stand it?' 

Lady Fawn was not dear-headed; she was not dever; nor 
was she even always rational. But she was essoitially honest, 
ae knew that she would fly at anybody who should in her 
presence say such bitter things of any of ho* cluldren as Lord 
Fawn had said of Mr. Greystock in Lucy’s hearing;—and she 
knew also that Luqr was entitied to hold Mr. Greystodt as 
dearly as she held her own sons and daughters. Lord Faim, 
at Fawn Court, could not do wrong. Tliatwas atenetby wMch 
she was obliged to hold fast And yet Lucy had been subjected 
to great cruelty. She thought awhile for a valid argumet^ ‘My 
dear,’ she said, ‘your youtii should make a difference.’ 

*Of course it should/ 

‘And though to me and to the ^Is you are as dear 
friend can be, and may say just what you please-— Meed, 
we all live here in su^ a way that we all do say just what we 
please,—young and old together. But you ought to know that 

Lord Fawn is differoit.’ 

•Ought he to say that Mr. Greystock is not a gentieman 


‘We are, of course, very sorry that there should be any 

quarrel. It is aU the fault of that-nasty. f^e y^g 

^ ‘So it is Lady Fawn. Lady Fawn, I have been thinMg 
about it all’the day, and I am quite 

stay here while you and the girls tiunkbadly of Mr. Greystock. 
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It is not only about Lord Fawn, but because of the whole thing. 
I am always wanting to say something good about Mr. Grey- 
stock, and you are always thinking something bad about hi^ 
You have been to me,—oh, the very best fnend that a prl 
ever had. Why you should have treated me so generously I 
never could know.' 

‘Because we have loved you.' 

‘But when a girl has got a man whom she loves, and has 
promised to marry, he must be her best friend of all. Is it not 
so. Lady Fawn?' The old woman stooped down and kissed the 
^1 who had got the man. ‘It is not ingratitude to you that 
makes me think most of him; is it?’ 

‘Certainly not, dear,' 

‘Then I had better go away.' 

‘But where will you go, Lucy?’ 

‘I will consult Mr. Greystock.' 

‘But what can he do, Luqr? It will only be a trouble to him. 
He can’t find a home for you.' 

‘Perhaps they would have me at the deaneiy,' said Luc^ 
slowly. She had evidently been thinking much of it all* ‘And, 
Lady Fawn, I will not go down^stairs while Lord Fawn is 
here; and when he comes,—if he does come again while I am 
here,—he shall not be troubled by seeing me. He may be sure 
of that. And you may tell him that I don’t defend myself, only 
I shall always think that he ought not to have said that Mr. 
Greystock wasn’t a gentleman before me.' When Lady Fawn 
left Lucy the matter was so far settled that Lucy had neither 
been asked to come down to dinner, nor had she been for¬ 
bidden to seek another home. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Mr. Gr^stock’s TrotMes 

F rank greystock stayed the Sunday in Ixxidon and went 
down to Bobsborough on Ae Mraday. His and 

moAer and sister all knew of his aigagement to Lwy, and 
Aey had heard also Aat Lady Eustace was to become La«fy 
Fa^. Of Ae necklace Aey had hiAerto heard very Utde, and 
of Ae quarrel between Ae two lovers Aey had heard nothing. 
There had been many misgivings at Ae deaneiy, and some 
regrets about Aese marriages. Mrs. Greystock, Frank's 
moA^t was, as we are so wont to say oX many women, Ae 
best woman in Ae world She was un^lfi^ ^ectitmate, 

charitable, and thoroughly fennmne. But she Ad tlmA that her 

s(m Frank, wiA aU Ws advantages,—good looks, cJevemess, 
eoieral popularity, and seat in Parliamoit,—might « 

well many an hdiess as a little ^1 wi Aout twtqioire m tte 
world. As for herself, who had been bom a Jackstm, she ooiw 
do wiA very little; but Ae GreystoAs were aU people who 

wanted money. For Aem there was never more than nmepence 

in a shilling, if so much. They were a race who coi^ not p«^ 
Aeir way wiA moderate incomes. Even ^ 

really had a conscience about money, and 
left ^bsborough, could not be kept qmte de» of debt; let her 
do what she would. As for Ae admiral, Ae d^ s elder 
brother, he had been notorious for insolvaacy; 
a Greystock all over. He was the very ^ to whom money 

wi A a wife was almost a necessi^ of existenc^ .. 

And his pretty cousin, the widow, who w^ devoted to^ 
and would have married him at a word, had ever » ^y 
thousands a year! Of course, lizzie Eustace was not jurt aft 
that she should be;-but Aen wto is? In oro 

young. aidFrank might have 

y .U__ T«im>ts. Poor dear htde Lucy Moms was 
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as good as gold. Mrs. Greystock was quite willing to admit 
that. She was not good-looking;—so at least Mrs. Greystock 
said. She never would allow that Lucy was good-looking. And 
she didn't see much in Lucy, who, according to her idea, was 
a little chit of a thing. Her position was simply that of a 
governess. Mrs. Greystock declared to her daughter that no 
one in the whole world had a higher respect for governesses 
than had she. But a governess is a governess;—and for a man 
in Frank's position such a marriage would be simply suicide. 

'You shouldn't say that, mamma, now; for it's fixed,* said 
Ellinor Greystock. 

'But I do say it, my dear. Things sometimes are fixed 
which must be unfixed. You know your brother.' 

Trank is earning a large income, mamma.' 

'Did you ever know a Greystock who didn't want more than 
his income?' 

'I hope I don't, mamma, and mine is very small/ 

'You're a Jackson. Frank is Greystock to the very back¬ 
bone. If he marries Lucy Morris he must give up Parliament. 
That's all.' 

The dean himself was more reticent, and less given to inter¬ 
ference than his wife; but he felt it also. He would not for the 
world have hinted to his son that it might be well to marry 
money; but he thought that it was a good thing that his son 
should go where money was. He knew that Frank was apt to 
spend his guineas faster than he got them. All his life long the 
dean had seen what came of such spending. Frank had gone 
out into the world and had prospered,—but he could hardly 
continue to prosper unless he married money. Of course, there 
had been regrets when the news came of that fatal engagement 
with Lucy Morris. 'It can't be for the next ten years, at any 
rate,' said Mrs, Greystock. 

'I thought at one time that he would have made a match 
with his cousin,' said the dean. 

‘Of course;—so.did everybody,' replied Mrs, Dean. 

Then Frank came among them. He had intended staying 
some weeks,—^perhaps for a month, and great preparations 
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were made for him; but immethately <m lus arrival he an¬ 
nounced the necessity that was incumbent on him of going 
down again to Scotland in toi days. ‘You’ve heard idiout 
lizzie, of course?’ he said. They bad heard that lizzie was to 
become Lady Fawn, but beyond that they had heard nothing. 
‘You know about the necklace?’ asked Frank. Somednng of a 
tale of a necklace had made its way even down to quiet Bobo- 
borough. Th^ had beoi informed that there was a dispute 
betweai die widow and the exeoitors of the late Sir Florian 
about some diamcmds. 'Lord Fawn is behaving about it in the 
most atrocious manner,’ continued Frank, ‘and the long and 
the short of it is that there will be no marriage!’ 

‘No marriage!’ exclaimed Mrs. Greystock. 

‘And what is the truth about the diamonds?’ asked the dean. 
‘Ah;—it will give the lawyers a job before they dedde diat 
They’re very valuable;—worth about tei diousand pounds. 
I’m told; but the most of it will go among some of my friends 
at die Chancery bar. It’s a pity that I should be out of the 

scramble myself.’ 

‘But why should you be out?* asked his mother trith taider 
regrets,—not dunking of die matter as her son was t hink ii : ^ 
of it, but feeling that when diere was so much wealdi so very 
near him, he ou^it not to let it aU go past lum. 

‘As far as I can see,’ continued Frank, ‘she has a frdr daim 
to them. I suppose they’ll file a bill in Chanceiy, and dien it 
will be out of my line altogether. She says her husband gave 

to her,_absolutely put them on her nedt himsdf, and 

told her that diey were hers. As to their beii^ an hdrloom, 
that turns out to be impossible. I didn’t know it, 1^ it see^ 
you can’t make diamonds an hdrloom. What asfrmishes me is, 
^t Fawn should object to the necklace. However, he has 
objected, and has sinqily told her tiiat he won’t many her 

unless she gives them iq>/ 

‘And what does she say?’ 

‘Storms and raves,—as of course aity womm would. I dm t 

think she is behaving badly. What she wante is, to ^uoe hun 

to obfd iefM^. and thei to disnuss him. I think that is no more 
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than fair. Nothing on earth would make her marry him now/ 

‘Did she ever care for him?* 

‘I don’t think she ever did. She found her position to be 
troublesome, and she thought she had better marry. And then 
he's a lord,—^which always goes for something.' 

‘I am sorry you should have so much trouble/ said Mrs. 
Greystock, But in truth the mother was not sorry. She did not 
declare to herself that it would be a good thing that her son 
should be false to Lucy Morris, in order that he might marry 
his rich cousin; but she did feel it to be an advantage that he 
should be on terms of intimacy with so large an income as that 
belonging to Lady Eustace. ‘Doan't thou marry for munny, 
but goa where munny is.' Mrs. Greystock would have repu¬ 
diated the idea of mercenary marriages in any ordinary con¬ 
versation, and would have been severe on any gentleman who 
was false to a young lady. But it is so hard to bring one's 
general principles to bear on one's oum conduct or in one's 
own family;—and then the Greystocks were so peculiar a 
people! When her son told her that he must go down to Scot¬ 
land again very shortly, she reconciled herself to his loss. Had 
he left Bobsborough for the sake of being near Lucy at Rich¬ 
mond, she would have felt it very keenly. 

Days passed by, and nothing was said about poor Lucy. 
Mrs. Greystock had made up her mind that she would say 
nothing on the subject. Lucy had behaved badly in allowing 
herself to be loved by a man who ought to have loved money, 
and Mrs. Greystock had resolved that she would show her 
feelings by silence. The dean had formed no fixed determina¬ 
tion, but he had thought that it might be, perhaps, as well to 
drop the subject. Frank himself was unhappy about it; but 
from morning to evening, and from day to day, he allowed it 
to pass by without a word. He knew that it should not be so, 
that such silence was in truth treachery to Lucy;—but he did. 
W hat had he meant when, as he left Lizzie Eustace among the 
rocks at Portray,—in that last moment,—he had assured her 
that he would be true to her? And what had been Lizzie's 
meaning? He was more sure of Lizzie's meaning than he was of 
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is own. 'It's a very rough world to live in,* he said to lumadf 

1 these days as he thought of his difficulties. 

But when he had been nearly a week at the deanery, and 

^hen the day of lus going was so near as to be a “ 

oncem, his sister did at last venture to say a word about 
jucy. *I suppose there is noAing settled about your own 

narriage, Frank?’ 

'Nothing at all.’ 

‘Nor will be for some wWle?’ __ 

‘Nor will be,—^for some wWle.* This he said ™ 

[le Wmself felt to be ill-humoured and almost petulanL AM te 
Felt also Aat such ffl-humour on such a subjert vm uriond,^ 
to his sister, but to Lucy. It seemed to imply ttat tl« mat^ 

S noAmg^can be fixed. Lucy understands Aat as w^^ 

noAing. It’s a pity, perhaps, that one^t ™ 

like soL girl best Aat has got money ; but as 1 ^ 

roust be some delay. She is to stay where she is,—at any rate, 

for a twelvemonA.’ 

‘But you mean to see her?’ , 

‘WeU; yes; I hardly know how I can 

Recognised by his moAer and sisters as Ae one hvmg Jupiter 

upon earth/ ^ 

‘I Uke Aero for that,’ said Ellmor. P 

‘Only it prevaits my going to fcdimondand poor Fawn 

himself is such an indiflFerent Jupiter. „ , * *511 

■’X dl that sad d»« L», a 

toe CMI* a lettar »«m laKy to her l»«r 

so tmpleasanOKSs. He is veij anCT 

Jl. ofcoorse. Lady Farm takes las part IlwdlK* 
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tell you whose part I take. And so there have been what the 
servants call,—just a few words. It is very dreadful, isn't it? 
And, after all. Lady Fawn has been as kind as possible. But the 
upshot of it is, that I am not to stay here. You mustn't suppose 
that I'm to be turned out at twelve hours' notice. I am to stay 
till arrangements have been made, and everybody will be kind 
to me. But what had I better do? I'll try and get another situa¬ 
tion at once if you think it best, only I suppose I should have 
to explain how long I could stay. Lady Fawn knows that I am 
writing to you to ask you what you think best.' 

On receipt of this, Greystock was very much puzzled. What 
a little fool Lucy had been, and yet what a dear little fool! 
Who cared for Lord Fawn and his hard words? Of course. 
Lord Fawn would say all manner of evil things of him, and 
would crow valiantly in his own farm-yard; but it would have 
been so much wiser on Lucy's part to have put up with the 
crowing, and to have disregarded altogether the words of a 
man so weak and insignificant! But the evil w^as done, and he 
must make some arrangement for poor Lucy's comfort. Had 
he known exactly how matters sto^, that the proposition as 
to Lucy's departure had come wholly from herself, and that at 
the present time all the ladies at Fawn Court,—of course, in 
the absence of Lord Fawn,—^were quite disposed to forgive 
Lucy if Lucy would only be forgiven, and hide herself when 
Lord Fawn should come;—^had Frank known all this, he 
might, perhaps, have counselled her to remain at Richmond. 
But he believed that Lady Fawn had insisted on Lucy's depar¬ 
ture; and of course, in such a case, Lucy must depart. He 
showed the letter to his sister, and asked for advice. 'How very 
unfortunate!' said Ellinor. 

'Yes; is it not?’ 

*I wonder what she said to Lord Fawn.' 

'She would speak out very plainly.' 

'I suppose she has spoken out plainly, or otherwise they 
would never have told her to go away. It seems so unlike what 
I have always heard of Lady Fawn.' 

‘Lucy can be very headstrong if she pleases,' said Lucy's 
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lover. ‘What on earth had I better do for Iot? I don’t sii[^x>se 

she can get anodier place diat would suit.’ 

‘If die is to be your wife, 1 don’t dunk she should go into 

another place. If it is quite fixed,-she sad, and then she 

looked into her brother’s face. 

•Well; what thoi?’ 

'If you are sure you mean it- 

*Of course I mean it.* 

‘Then she had better come here. As for her going out as a 
governess, and telling the people that she is to be your wife 
in a few months, that is out of the question. And it would, 1 
think, be equally so diat she should go into any house and ^ 
tell the truth. Of course, this would be the place for her. It 
was at last deoded that £Ifinor should ^scuss the matt^ with 

her mother. . 

When the whole matter was unfolded to Mrs. Greystock, 

that lady was more troubled than ever. If laicy were to come 
to the deanery, she must come as Frank’s affianced bride, ai^ 
must be treated as such by all Bobsborough. The dean would 
be giving his express sanction to die manii^ and so would 
Mrs Greystock herself. She knew well that she had no power 
of icfusing her sanction. Frank must do as he pleased 
marrying. Were Luqr once his wife, of course she wo^ be 
^0,1. welcome to the best die deanery could give her. Tl^ 
was no doubt about Lucy being as good as gold;-^y disrt 
real gold, vile as it is, was the one dung that Frank m m^ 
needed. The modier thought that she had ctisrayarrf m to 
son something which seemed to indicate a 
very imprudent matdi m^ht at last be abandoned; ^ 
were suA possibiUty, sure Lucy ought not now to be brought 
to the deanery. Nevertheless, if Frank were to insist upon her 

/vk TninCT ^—she roust OOmC. , t?it 

^Mrs. Greystock had a plan. ‘Oh, mamma, 
when the plan was proposed to her, ‘do not you think that 

would be cruel?’ , 

‘Cruel, my dear! no; certainly not cruet. 

‘She is such a idrago.’ 
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*You think that because Lizzie Eustace has said so. I don't 
know that she's a virago at all. I believe her to be a very good 
sort of woman.' 

‘Do you remember, mamma, what the admiral used to say 
of her?' 

‘The admiral, my dear, tried to borrow her money, as he 
did everybody's, and when she wouldn't give him any, then 
he said severe things. The poor admiral was never to be 
trusted in such matters.' 

‘I don't think Frank would like it,' said Ellinor. The plan 
was this. Lady Linlithgow, who, through her brother-in-law, 
the late Admiral Greystock, was connected with the dean's 
fanuly, had made known her desire to have a new companion 
for six months. The lady was to be treated like a lady, but was 
to have no salary. Her travelling expenses were to be paid for 
her, and no duties were to be expected from her, except that 
of talking and listening to the countess. 

‘I really think it's the veiy thing for her,' said Mrs. Grey- 
stock. ‘It's not like being a governess. She's not to have any 
salaiy. 

‘I don't know whether that makes it better, mamma.' 

‘It would just be a visit to Lady Linlithgow. It is that which 
makes the difference, my dear.* 

Ellinor felt sure that her brother would not hear of such an 
engagement,—but he did hear of it, and, after various objec¬ 
tions, gave a sort of sanction to it. It was not to be pressed 
upon Lucy if Lucy disliked it. Lady Linlithgow was to made 
to understand that Lucy might leave whenever she pleased. 
It was to be an invitation, which Lucy might accept if she were 
so minded. Lucy's position as an honourable guest was to be 
assured to her. It was thought better that Lady Linlithgow 
should not be told of Lucy's engagement unless she asked 
questions;—or unless Lucy should choose to tell her. Every 
precaution was to be taken, and then Frank gave his sanction. 
He could understand, he said, that it might be inexpedient 
that Lucy should come at once to the deanery, as,—^were she 
to do so,—she must remain there till her marriage, let the 
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time be ever so long. 'It might be two years,* said the mother. 
'Hardly so long as that,* said the son. ‘I don’t think it would 
be—quite fair—^to papa,* said the mother. It was well that the 
argument was used behind the dean’s back, as, had it been 
made in his hearing, the dean would have upset it at once. The 
dean was so short-sighted and imprudent, that he would have 
professed delight at the idea of having Lucy Morris as a 
resident at the deanery. Frank acceded to the argument,—and 
was ashamed of himself for acceding, Ellinor did not accede, 
nor did her sisters, but it was necessary that they should yield. 
Mrs. Greystock at once wrote to Lady linlithgow, and Frank 
wrote by the same post to Lucy Morris. 'As there must be a 
year’s delay,* he wrote, 'we all here think it best that your 
visit to us should be postponed for a while. But if you object 
to the linlithgow plan, say so at once. You shall be asked to 
do nothing disagreeable.’ He found the letter very difBodt to 
write. He knew that she ought to have been welcomed at once 
to Bobsborough. And he knew, too, the reason on which his 
mother’s objection was founded. But it might be two years 
before he could possibly marry Lucy Morris;—or it might be 
three. Would it be proper that she should be desired to make 
the deanery her home for so long and so indefimte a time? And 
when an engagement was for so long, could it be well lhat 
everybody should know it,—^as everybody would, if laicy were 
to take up her residence permanently at the deanery? Some 

consideration, certainly, was due to 1^ father. 

And, moreover, it was absolutely necessary that he and 
lizzie Eustace should understand each other as to that mutual 
pledge of truth which had passed between thenu 

In the meantime he received the following letter from 

Messrs. Camperdown:— 

'62, New Square, IiiKX>ln*s Inn, 

15 September, 18— 

'Dear Sir, 

' After what passed in our chambers the other day, we ttuiik 

it best to let you know that we have been instructed by the 
executor of the late Sir Florian Eustace to file a bill in Chan- 
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eery against the widow. Lady Eustace, for the recovery of 
valuable diamonds. You will oblige us by making the necessary 
communication to her ladyship, and will perhaps tell us the 
names of her ladyship’s solicitors. 

‘We are, dear sir, 

‘Your very obedient servants, 

‘Camperdown & Son. 

‘F. Greystock, Esq., M.P.’ 

A few days after the receipt of this letter Frank started for 
Scotland. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

Frank Greystock's Second Visit to Portray 

O N this occasion Frank Greystock went down to Portray 
Castle with the intention of staying at the house during 
the very short time that he would remain in Scotland. He was 
going there solely on his cousin's business,—with no view to 
grouse-shooting or other pleasure, and he purposed remaining 
but a very short time,—perhaps only one night. His cousin, 
moreover, had spoken of having guests with her, in which 
case there could be no tinge of impropriety in his doing so. 
And whether she had guests, or whether she had not, what 
difference could it really make? Mr. Andrew Gowran had 
already seen what there was to see, and could do all the evil 
that could be done. He could, if he were so minded, spread 
reports in the neighbourhood, and might, perhaps, have the 
power of communicating what he had discovered to the 
Eustace faction,—^John Eustace, Mr. Camperdown, and Lord 
Fawn. That evil, if it were an evil, must be encountered with 
absolute indifference. So he went direct to the castle, and was 
received quietly, but very graciously, by his cousin Lizzie. 

There were no guests then staying at Portray; but that very 
distinguished lady, Mrs. Carbuncle, with her niece. Miss 
Roanoke, had been there; as had also that very well-known 
nobleman. Lord George de Bruce Carruthers. Lord Georee 
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and Mrs. Carbuncle were in the habit of seeing a good deal of 
each other, though, as all the world knew, there was nothing 
between them but the simplest friendship. And Sir GrifiBn 
Tewett had also been there, a young baronet who was sup¬ 
posed to be ^amoured of that most gorgeous of beauties, 
Lucinda Roanoke. Of all these grand friends,—friends with 
whom Lizzie had become acquainted in London,—notluiig 
further need be said here, as they were not at the castle when 
Frank arrived. When he came, whether by premeditated plan 
or by the diance of circumstances, lizrie had no one with her 

at Portray,—except the faithful Macnulty. 

‘I tiiought to have found you writh all the world here,* said 
Frank,—the faithful Macnulty being then present. 

'Well,—^we have had people, but only for a couple of days. 
They are all coining agam, but not till November. You hunt^ 

—don't you, Frank?* 

*I have no time for hunting. Why do you ask?* 

T*m going to hunt. It*s a long way to go,—^en or twelve 
miles generally; but almost everybody hunts here. Mi^ 
Carbuncle is coming again, and she is about tiie best lady in 
England after hounds;—so they tell me. And Lord George is 


coming again. 

Who is Lord Geoige?* 
*You remember Lord * 


George Camilhers, whom we all 


knew in London?* 

What,—the tall man wiA the hollow eyes and the big 
whiskers, whose life is a mystery to ev^ one. Is he conui^?* 
‘I like Mm, just because he isn’t a ditto to every man <me 

meets. And Sir GrifiBn Tewett is coming.’ 

•Who is a ditto to everybody.’ 

Well;—yes; poor Sir Griffin! The truth is, he is awhiUy 

smittoi with Mrs. Carbuncle’s mw.’ 

‘Dmi’t you go matdwnaking, lizrie,’ said Frank. That an- 

Griffin is a fool, we will aU allow; but it’s my bdief he to wit 

enounh to make himself pass off as a manoffortune, withv^ 

little to back it. He’s at law with his modier, at law with ms 

sisters, and at law with Ms younger broffia-.’ 
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'If he were at law with his great-grandmother, it would be 
nothing to me, Frank. She has her aunt to take care of her, 
and Sir Griffin is coining with Lord George.* 



‘You don’t mean to put up all their horses, Lizzie?' 

“Well, not all. Lord George and Sir Griffin are to keep 
theirs at Troon, or Kilmarnock, or somewhere. The ladies will 
bring two apiece, and I shall have two of my own.* 

‘And carriage-horses and hacks?* 

‘’The carriage-horses are here,—of course.* 

‘It will cost you a great deal of money, Lizzie.' 

‘■niat’s just what I tell her,* said Miss Macnulty. 

‘I’ve been living here, not spending one shilling for the last 
two months, said Lizzie, ‘and all for the sake of economy; yet 
people think that no woman was ever left so rich. Surely I can 
afford to see a few friends for one month in the year. If I find 
I can’t afford so mudi as that, I shall let the place, and go and 
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live abroad somewhere. It's too mudi to suppose that a wonuui 
should shut herself up here for six or e^ht incsiths and see 
nobody all the time.’ 

On that, the day of Frank’s arrival, not a word was said 
about die nedclace, nor of Lord Fawn, nor of that mutml 
pledge which had been taken and ^voi down among the rodis. 
Frank, before dinner, went out about the place, that he imgbt 
see how things were going on, and observe whethw the widow 
was hoing ill-treated and unfairly eataa up by her depoidants. 
He was, too, a htde curious as to a matter as to which lus 
curiosity was soon relieved. He had hardly reached the out- 
bn il dmgs which lay beMnd the kitihen-gardens on his way to 
the Portray woods, before he oKounteied Andy Gowran. 
That faithful adherent of the family raised Iris band to his cap 
and bobbed his head, and then sdendy, and with renewed 

>iii; gt.nrP j applied himself to the job which he had in hand. *1^ 

gate of the little yard in wlrich the cowshed stood was off its 
^ges, and Andy was resetting the post and making the fence 
tight and tidy. Frank stood a moment watdring Wm, and thm 
asked after his health. * ’Deed am I nae that to boost about in 
the way of bodily hedth. Muster Greystodt. I’ve just o’er 
mony things to tent to, to tent to my ain sdl as a prudoit mon 
ought. It’s airly an’ late wi’ me. Muster Greystock; and the 
lumbagy just a’ o’er a mon, isn’t ftie pleasantest freend in the 
warld.’ Frank said that he was sorry to hear so bad an account 
of Mr. Gowran’s health, and passed on. It was not for him to 
refer to tiie little scene in whidi Mr. Gowran had behaved so 
badly and had shaken Iris head. If the misbdiayioiir had been 
condoned by Lady Eustace, the less tiiat he said about it tiie 
better. Then he went on through the woods, and was wdl 
aware that Mr. Gowran’s fostering care had not been abated 
by his disapproval of Iris mistress. *1110 fences had been ^ 
paired since Frank was tiiere, and stones had been laid on me 
r^d or track over which vras to be carried away tee under¬ 
wood which it would be Lady Eustace’s privilege to cut 

during the conung winter. ., *. • 

Frank was not alone for one moment with his cousin during 
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that evening, but in the presence of Miss Macnulty all the 
circumstances of the necklace were discussed. 'Of course it is 
my own,' said Lady Eustace, standing up,—'my own to do 
just what I please with. If they go on like this with me, they 
will almost tempt me to sell it for what it will fetch,—just to 
prove to them that I can do so. I have half a mind to sell it, and 
then send them the money, and tell them to put it by for my 
little Floiy. Would not t^t serve them right Frank?* 

'I don't think Td do that, Lizzie.' 

'Why not? You always tell me what not to do, but you 
never say what I ought?* 

'That is because I am so wise and prudent. If you were to 
attempt to sell the diamonds they would stop you, and would 
not give you credit for the generous purpose afterwards/ 
‘They wouldn't stop you if you sold the ring you wear.' The 
ring had been given to him by Lucy, after their engagement, 
and was the only present she had ever made him. It had been 
purdiased out of her own earnings, and had been put on his 
finger by her own hand. Either from accident or craft he had 
not worn it when he had been before at Portray, and Lizzie 
had at once observed it as a thing she had never seen before. 
She knew well that he would not buy such a ring. Who had 
given him the ring? Frank almost blushed as he looked down 
at the trinket, and lizzie was sure that it had been given by 
that sly little creeping thing, Lucy. ‘Let me look at the ring,' 

she said. 'Nobody could stop you if you chose to sell this 
to me.' 

'litde things are always less troublesome than big things,' 
he said. 

'What is the price?' she asked. 

‘It is not in the market, lizzie. Nor should your diamonds 
be there. You must be content to let them take what legal 
steps they may think fit, and defend your property. After that 
you can do as you please; but keep them safe till the thing is 
se^ed. If I were you I would have them at the bankers.' 

'Yes;—and then when I asked for them be told that they 
couldn t be given up to me, because of Mr. Camperdown or 
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the Lord Chancellor. And what’s the good of a thhig locked 
up ? You wear your ring;—^why shouldn’t I wear my necklace?* 

‘I have nothing to say against it.* 

*It isn’t that I care for sudi things. Do I, Julia?* 

‘All ladies like them, I suppose,* said that stupidest and 
most stubborn of all humble Mends, Miss Macnulty. 

‘I don’t like them at all, and you know I don't. I hate diem. 
They have been the nusery of my life. Oh, how they have tor¬ 
mented me! Even when I am asleep I dream about them, and 
think that people steal them. They have never given me one 
moment’s happiness. When I have them on I am always 
fearing that C^perdown and Son are behind me and are going 
to cluteh them. And I think too well of myself to believe that 
anybody will care more for me because of a necklace. The only 
good they have ever done me has been to save me from a man 
who I now know never cared for me. But they are mine;—^and 
therefore I dioose to keep them. Though I am only a woman 
I have an idea of my own rights, and will defend them as far 
as they go. If you say I ought not to sell diem, Frank, 111 keep 
them; but I’ll wear them as commonly as you do that g^ 
d’amour whidi you carry on your finger. Nobody shall ever 
see me Mthout them. I won’t go to any old dowager’s tea- 
party without them. Mr. John Eustace has cJiosen to acxuse 

me of stealing them.* 

‘ I don't thi^ John Eustace has ever said a word about them,* 
said Frank, 

‘Mr. CamperdowTi then;—the people who choose to ^ 
themselves the guardians and protectors of my boy, as if I 
were not his best guardian and protector! 111 show them at 
any rate that I’m not ashamed of my booty. I don’t see why I 
should lock them up in a musty old bank. Why don’t you send 
your ring to the bank?’ Frank could not but feel that she did it 
all very well. In the first place she was very pretty in the dis¬ 
play of her half-mock indignation. Though she used some 
strong words she used them with an air that earned them off 
and left no impression that she had been either vulgar or 
violent. And then, though the indignation was half mock, it 
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was also, half real, and her courage and spirit were attractive. 
Oreystock had at last taught himself to think that Nlr. Gam- 
perdowTi was not justified in the claim which he made, and 
that in consequence of that unjust claim Lizzie Eustace had 
been subjected to ill-usage. 'Did you ever see this bone of con¬ 
tention/ she asked;—'this fair Helen for which Greeks and 

Romans are to fight?' 

'I never saw the necklace, if you mean that/ 

‘I'll fetch it. You ought to see it as you have to talk about 

it so often.' 

‘Can I get it?' asked Miss Macnulty. 

‘Heaven and earth! To suppose that I should ever keep 
them under less than seven keys, and that there should be 
any of the locks that anybody should be able to open except 
myself!' 

‘And where are the seven keys?' asked Frank. 

‘Next to my heart,' said Lizzie, putting her hand on her 
left side. ‘And when I sleep they are always tied round my 
neck in a bag, and the bag never escapes from my grasp. And 
I have such a knife under my pillow, ready for Mr. Camper- 
down, should he come to seize them!' Then she ran out of the 
room, and in a couple of minutes returned with the necklace, 
hanging loose in her hand. It was part of her little play to show 
by her speed that the close locking of the jewels was a joke, 
and that the ornament, precious as it was, received at her 
hands no other treatment than might any indifferent feminine 
bauble. Nevertheless within those two mmutes she had con¬ 
trived to unlock the heavy iron case which always stood 
beneath the foot of her bed. ‘There,' she said, chucking tlie 
necklace across the table to Frank, so that he was barely able 
to catch it. ‘There is ten thousand pounds' worth, as they tell 
me. Perhaps you will not believe me when I say that I should 
have the greatest satisfaction in the world in throwing them 
out among those blue waves yonder, did I not think that 
Camperdown and Son would fish them up again.' 

Frank spread the necklace on the table, and stood up to look 
at it, while Miss Macnulty came and gazed at the jewels 
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over his shoulder. ‘And that is worth ten thousand pounds/ 
said he. 

‘So people say.' 

‘And your husband gave it you just as another man gives a 
trinket Aat costs ten shillings!' 

‘Just as Lucy Morris gave you that ring.’ 

He smiled, but took no other notice of the accusation. ‘I am 
so poor a man,’ said he, ‘that this string of stones, which you 
throw’ about the room like a child’s toy, would be the making 
of me.’ 

‘Take it and be made,* said lizzie. 

‘It seems an awfiil thing to me to have so much value in my 
hands,’ said Miss Macnulty, who had lifted the necklace off 

the table. ‘It would buv an estate; wouldn’t it?’ 

# 

‘It would buy the honourable estate of matrimony if it 
belonged to many women,’ said Lizzie,—^“but it hasn’t had 
just that effect with me;—has it, Frank?’ 

‘You haven’t used it with that view yet.’ 

‘Will you have it, Frank?’ she said. ‘Take it with all its 
encumbrances, and weight of cares. Take it with all the 
burthen of Messrs. Camperdown’s lawsuits upon it. You shall 
be as welcome to it as flowers were ever welcomed in May.’ 

‘The encumbrances are too heavy,’ said Frank. 

‘You prefer a little ring.’ 

‘Very much.’ 

‘I don’t doubt but you’re right,’ said Lizzie. 'Who fears to 
rise will hardly get a fall. But there they are for you to look at, 
and there they shall remain for the rest of the evening.’ So 
saying, she clasped the string round Miss Macnulty’s throat. 
‘How’ do you feel, Julia, with an estate upon your neck? Rve 
hundred acres at twenty pounds an acre. Let us call it five 
hundred pounds a year. That’s about it.’ Miss Macnulty 
looked as though she did not like it, but she stood for a time 
bearing the precious burthen, while Frank explained to his 
cousin that she could haidly buy land to pay her five [^r cent. 
They were then takai off and left lying on the table till I^y 
Eustace took them w*ith her as she went to bed. ‘I do feel so 
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like some naughty person in the "Arabian Nights/'' she said, 
'who has got some great treasure that always brings him into 
trouble; but he can't get rid of it, because some spirit has given 
it to him. At last, some morning it turns into slate stones, and 
then he has to be a water-carrier, and is happy ever afterwards, 
and marries the king's daughter. ^Vhat sort of a king's son 
will there be for me when this turns into slate stones? Good 
night, Frank.' 'Then she went off with her diamonds and her 
b^-candle. 

On the following day Frank suggested that there should be 
a business conversation. 'That means that I am to sit silrat and 
obedient while you lecture me,' she said. But she submitted, 
and they went together into the little sitting-room which 
looked out over 5ie sea,—^the room where she kept her 
Shelley and her Byron, and practised her music and did water¬ 
colours, and sat, sometimes, dreaming of a Corsair. 'And now, 
my gravest of Mentors, what must a poor ignorant female 
Telemachus do, so that the world may not trample on her too 
heavily?' He began by telling her what had happened between 
himseif and Lord Fawn, and recommended her to write to that 
unhappy nobleman, returning any present that she might have 
received from him, and expressing, with some mild but in- 
telli^ble sarcasm, her regret that their paths should have 
crossed each other. 'I've worse in store for his lordship than 
that,* said Lizzie. 

'Do you mean by any personal interview?' 

'Certainly/ 

*I think you are wrong, Lizzie.* 

'Of course you do. Men have become so soft themselves, 
that they no longer dare to think even of punishing those who 
behave badly, and they expect women to be softer and more 
fain&mt than themselves. I have been ill-used.* 

'Certainly you have.* 

'And I be revenged. Look here, Frank; if your view of 
these things is altogether different from mine, let us drop the 
subject. Of all living human beings you are the one that is most 
to me now. Perhaps you are more than any other ever was. 
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But, even for you, I caimot alter iny nature. Even for you 1 
would not alter it if I oouUL That man has injured roe, and all 
the world knows it. I will have my revenge, and all the world 
shall know that. I did wrong;—am sensible enough of that.* 

'\\Tiat wrong do you mean?* 

told a man whom I never loved that I WDuld marry him. 

God knows that I have been punished.* 

‘Perhaps, lizzie, it is better as it is.* 

'A great deal better. I will tefl you now that I could never 
induce myself to go into church with that man as his bride. 
With a man I didn't love I might have done so, but not with a 

man I despised.* 

‘You have been saved, then, firom a greater eviL* 

'Yes;—but not the less is his injury to me. It is not because 
he despises me that he rejects me;—nor is it because he 
thought that I had taken property that was not my own. 
‘Why then?’ 

‘Because he was afraid the world would say tfiat I had done 
so. Poor shallow creature! But he shall be punished. 

‘I do not know how you can punish him.* 

‘Leave that to me. I have another thing to do mucli more 
difficult.’ She paused, looking for a moment up into his feoe, 
and then turning her eyes upon the ground. As he said nodui^ 
she wait on. 'I have to excuse myself to you for having 

accepted him.' 

‘I have never blamed you.* 

‘Not in words. How should you? But if you have not blamed 
me in your heart, I despise you. I know you have. I have seen 
it in your eyes when you have counselled me, eiffier to take d« 

poor creature or to leave him. ^)eak out, now, like a man. Is it 

not so?' 

‘I never thought you loved him.* 

‘Loved him! Is there anything in him or about Km mat 
a woman could love? Is he not a poor so^ stick;—® bit rf 
half-dead wood, good to make a ^st of, if one vrants a post? 

I did want a post so sorely then!’ 

‘I don’t see why.* 
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'You don't?' 

'No, indeed. It was natural that you should be inclined to 
marry again.' 

'Natural that I should be inclined to many again! And is 
diat all? It is hard sometimes to see whether men are thick- 
witted, or hypocrites so perfect that they seem to be so. I 
cannot bring myself to think you thick-witted, Frank.* 

‘Then I must be the perfect hypocrite,—of course.* 

‘You believe I accepted Lord Fawn because it was natural 
that I should wish to marry again I Frank, you believed nothing 
of the kind. I accepted him in my anger, in my misery, in my 
despair, because I had expected you to come to me ,—and you 
had not come!*—She had thrown herself now into a chair, and 
sat looking at him. ‘You had told me that you would come, 
and you had stayed away. It was you, Frank, that I wanted 
to punish then;—but there was no punishment in it for you. 
When is it to he, Frank?* 

'When is what to be?* he asked, in a low voice, all but 
dumbfounded. How was he to put an end to this conversa¬ 
tion, and what was he to say to her? 

'Your marriage with that little wizened thing who gave 
you the ring—that prim morsel of feminine propriety who has 
been dever enough to make you believe that her morality 
would suffice to make you happy.* 

T will not hear Lucy Morris abused, Lizzie.* 

‘Is that abuse? Is it abuse to say that she is moral and 
proper? But, sir, I shall abuse her. I know her for what she is, 
while ^ur eyes are sealed. She is wise and moral, and decorous 
^ prim; but she is a hypocrite; and has no touch of real heart 
in her composition. Not abuse her when she has robbed me of 
all,—all,—all that I have in the world! Go to her. You had 
b^rgoatonce. I did not mean to say all this, but it has been 
said, and you must leave me. I, at any rate, cannot play the 
hypocrite;—I wish I could.* He rose and came to her, and 
attempted to take her hand, but she flung away firom him. 
No! she said—^‘never again; never, unless you will tell me 
that the promise you made me when we were down on the 
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sea-shoTC was a true proinise. W^as tiiat truA, sir, or was it 
a—lie?’ 

‘Lizzie, do not use such a word as that to me. 

‘I cannot stand picking my words when Ae whole worM is 
goit^ round with me, and my very brain is on fire. What is it 
to me what my words are? Say one syllable to me, and every 
word I utter agsun while breadi is nune shall be spokai todo 
you pleasure. If you cannot say it, it is nothing to me what you 
or any one may think of my words. You know my secre^^ 

I care not who else knows it. At any rate, I can die! Tbm 
she paused a moment, and after Aat stalked steadily out of 

That afternoon Frank took a long walk by lamself over Ae 
mountains, nearly to Ae Cottage and back again; and on his 
return was informed that Lady Eustace was dl, and 1^ gone 
to bed. At any rate, she was too unwell to come dovm to 
dinner. He, Aerefore, and Miss Macnulty sat down to 
and passed the evening toge Aer without o Aer compamraanp. 
Frank had resolved during his walk that he would 1^ 
Portray Ae next day ; but had hardly resolved u^ jmythmg 
else One Aing, however, seemed certain to him. He 
engaged to^ry Lucy Morris, and to that 1» 

mua be true. IBs cousin was very charming,—and h^neyer 
looked so lovely in his eyes as when Ae had b^ cmd^^ 
her love for him. And he had wonde^ at and admirrf hw 
courage, her power of language, and her force. He could ^ 
Qiute forget how useful would be her iw»me to hmu And, 
added to this, Aere was present to to ^ unwlmle toTO 
feeling.—ideas absolutely at variance wiA Aose tetter id^ 
wl^had prompted him when he was wntm^ ofite to 

JSm Lizzie was fitter to be Ae wife 

suA as Lucy Morris. But to Lucy Mwns he was og^. 

and Aerefore Acre was an Old of it. 

The next moniing he sent his love to his couan, asking 
, , a v_went It was Still necessaiy 
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that he should know what attorneys to employ on her behalf 
if the threatened bill were filed by Messrs. Camperdown. 
Then he suggested a firm in his note. Might he put the case 
into the hands of Mr. Townsend, who was a friend of his own? 
There came back to him a scrap of paper, an old envelope, on 
which were written the names of Mowbray and Mopus;— 
Mowbray and Mopus in a large scrawling hand, and with 
pencil. He put the scrap of paper into his pocket, feeling that 
he could not remonstrate with her at this moment, and, was 
prepared to depart; when there came a message to him. Lady 
Eustace was still unwell, but had risen; and if it were not 
giving him too much trouble, would see him before he went. 
He followed the messenger to the same little room, looking 
out upon the sea, and then found her, dressed indeed, but with 
a white morning wrapper on, and with hair loose over her 
shoulders. Her eyes were red with weeping, and her face was 
pale, and thin, and woe4>egone. T am so Sony that you are ill, 
lizzie,* he said. 

Tfes; I am ill;—sometimes very ill; but what does it 
matter? I did not send for you, Fra^, to speak of aught so 
trivial as that. I have a favour to ask.* 

*Of course I will grant it* 

‘It is your foigiveness for my conduct yesteiday/ 

‘Oh, Lizzie!* 

‘Say that you forgive me. Say it!* 

‘How can I forgive where there has been no fault?* 

TTiere has been fault. Say that you for^ve me.* And she 
stamped her foot as she demanded his pardon. 

‘I do forgive you,* he said. 

‘And now, one farewell.* She then threw herself upon his 
breast and kissed him. ‘Now, go,* she said; 'Go, and come no 
more to me, unless you would see me mad. May God 
Al^ghty bless you, and make you happy!* As she uttered 
this prayer she held the door in her hand, and there was 
nothing for him but to leave her. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway in Scotland 

A GREAT many people go to Scotland in the autumn. Whai 
. you have your autumn holiday in hand to dispose of it, 
there is nothing more aristocratic that you can do than go to 
Scotland. Dukes are more plentiful there than in Pall Mall, 
and you will meet an earl or at least a lord on every mountain. 
Of course, if you merely travel about firom inn to inn, and 
neither have a moor of your own or stay with any great firiend, 
you don’t quite enjoy the cream of it; but to go to Scotland in 
August and stay there, perhaps, till the end of September, is 
about the most certain step you can take towards aut umnal 
feshion. Switzerland and the Tyrol, and even Italy, are all 
redolent of Mr. Cook, and in those beautiful lands you become 
subject at least to suspidon. 

By no persons was the du^ of adhering to the best side 
of society more clearly appredated than by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hittaway of Warwick Square. Mr. Hittaway was Chairman 
of the Board of Civil Appeals, and was a man who quite under¬ 
stood that tiiere are chairmen—and chairmen. He could name 
to you three or four men holding responsible permanent 
offidal positions quite as good as that be filled in r^aid to 
S 3 jaiy^—whidi, as he often said of his own, was a mere 
nothing, just a poor two thousand pounds a year, not as much 
as a grocer would make in a decent business,—but they were 
simply head derks and nothing more. Nobody knew anything 
of them. They had no names. You did not meet them any¬ 
where. Cabinet ministers never heard of them; and nobody 
out of their own offices ever consulted them. But there are 
others, and Mr. ffittaway felt greatly consdous that he was 
one of them, who moved altogetiier in a differ^t sphere. One 
minister of State would ask another whether ffittaway had 
been consulted on this or on that measure;—so at least the 
Hittawayites were in the habit of reporting. The names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway were constantly in the papers. They 
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were invited to evening gatherings at the houses of both the 
alternate Prime Ministers. They were to be seen at fashion¬ 
able gatherings up the river. They attended concerts at 
Buckingham Palace. Once a year they gave a dinner-party 
which was inserted in the 'Morning Post*. On such occasions 
at least one Cabinet Minister always graced the board. In 
fact, Mr, Hittaway, as Chairman of the Board of Civil Appeals, 
was somebody; and Mrs. Hittaway, as his wife and as sister 
to a peer, was somebody also. The reader will remember that 
Mrs. Hittaway had bem a Fawn before she married. 

There is this drawback upon the happy condition which Mr. 
Hittaway had achieved,—that it demands a certain expendi¬ 
ture. Let nobody dream that he can be somebody without 
having to pay for that honour;—unless, indeed, he be a clergy¬ 
man. When you go to a concert at Buckingham Palace you pay 
nothing, it is true, for your ticket; and a Cabinet Minister 
dining with you does not eat or drink more than your old 
fiiaid Jones the attorney. But in some insidious unforeseen 
manner,—^in a way that can only be understood after much 
experience,—these luxuries of fashion do make a heavy pull 
on a modest income. Mrs. Hittaway knew this thoroughly, 
having much experience, and did make her fight bravely. For 
Mr, Hittaway's income was no more than modest. A few 
thousand pounds he had of his own when he married, and his 
Clara had brought to him the unpretending sum of fifteen 
hundred. But, beyond that, the poor official salaiy,—^which 
was less than what a decent grocer would make,—^was their 
alL Tlie house in Warwick Square they had prudently pur¬ 
chased on their marriage,—^when houses in Warwick Square 
were cheaper than they are now,—^and there they carri^ on 
their battle, certainly vdth success. But two thousand a year 
does not go very far in Warwick Square, even though you sit 
rent fi^ee, if you have a family and absolutely must keep a 
carriage. It therefore resulted that when Mr. and Mrs. 
Hittaway went to Scotland, which they would endeavour to 
do every year, it was very important that they should accom¬ 
plish their aristocratic holiday as visitors at the house of some 
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aristocratic Mend. So well had they played their cards in this 
respect, that they seldom failed altogeAer. In one year they 
had been the guests of a great marquis quite in the north, and 
that had been a very glorious year. To talk of Stackallan was, 
indeed, a thing of i^uty. But in ^t year Mr. Hittaway had 
made himself very usefiil in London. Since that they had been 
at delirious shooting lodges in Ross and Inverness-shire, had 
visited a millionaire at his palace ami dst the Argyle mountains, 
had been feted in a western island, had been bored by a 
Dundee dowager, and put up with a Lothian laird. But the 
thing had been almost always done, and the Hittaways were 
known as people that went to Scotland. He could handle a gun, 
and was clever enough never to shoot a keeper. She could read 
aloud, could act a little, could talk or hold her tongue; and let 
her hosts be who they would and as mighty as you please, 
never caused them trouble by seeming to be out of their rirde, 
and on that account requiring peculiar attmtion. 

On this occasion Mr. and Mrs. Hittaway were the guests of 
old Lady Pierrepoint, in DumMes. There was nothing sperial 
to recommend Lady Pierrepoint except that she had a large 
house and a good income, and that she liked to have people 
wth her of whom everybody knew something. So far was 
Lady Pierrepoint finom being high in the Hittaway world, that 

Mrs. Hittaway felt herselfcalled upon to explain to her Mends 

that she was forced to go to Dumdum House by the duties of 
old Moidship. Dear old Lady Pierrepoint had been inristing 
on it for the last ten years. And there was this advantage, Aat 
DumMesshire is next to Ayrshire, that Dumdum was not very 
far,—-some twenty or thirty miles,—from Portray, and that 
she might learn something about Lizzie Eustace in her country 

house. 

It was nearly the end of August when the ICttaways left 
London to stay an entire month with Lady Kerrepoint- Mr. 
Hittaway had veiy ftequaitly explained his defalcation as to 
fashion,—in that he was remaining in London for three we^ 
after Parliament had broken up,—by the pecuhar exigencies 
of the Board of Appeals in that year. To one or two very 
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intimate friends Mrs. Hittaway had hinted that everything 
must be made to give way to this horrid business of Fawn’s 
marriage, 'Whatever happens, and at whatever cost, that must 
be stopped/ she had ventured to say to Lady Glcncora Palliscr, 
—who, however, could hardly be called one of lier very 
intimate friends. 'I don't see it at all,' said Lady Glcncora. 
'I think Lady Eustace is very nice. And why shouldn't slie 
marry Lord Fawn if she's engaged to himr' 'But you have 
heard of the necklace, Lady Glencorar' 'Yes, Fve heard of it. 
I wish anybody would come to me and try and get my 
diamonds! They should hear what I would say.’ Mrs. Hittaway 
greatly admired Lady Glencora, but not the less was she 
determined to persevere. 

Had Lord Fawn been altogether candid and open with his 
family at this time, some trouble might have been saved; for 
he had almost altogether resolved that, let the consequences 
be what they might, he would not marry Lizzie Eustace. But 
he was afraid to say this even to his own sister. He had pro¬ 
mised to marry the woman, and he must walk very warily, or 
the objurgations of the world would be too many for him. 'It 
must depend altogether on her conduct, Clara,' he had said 
when last his sister had persecuted him on the subject. She 
was not, however, sorry to have an opportunity of learning 
something of the lady's doings. Mr. Hittaway had more than 
once called on Mr. Camperdown. 'Yes,' Mr. Camperdown 
had said in answer to a question from Lord Fawn's brother-in- 
law; 'she would play old gooseberry with the property, if we 
hadn't some one to look after it. There's a fellow named 
Gowran who has lived there all his life, and we depend very 
much upon him.' 

It is certainly true, that as to many points of conduct, 
women are less nice than men. Mr. Hittaway would not pro¬ 
bably have condescended himself to employ espionage, but 
Mrs. Hittaway was less .scrupulous. She actually went dowm 
to Troon and had an interview with Mr. Gowran, using freely 
the names of Mr. Camperdown and of Lord Fawn; and some 
ten days afterwards Mr. Gowran travelled as far as Dumfries, 
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and Dumdum, and had an interview with Mrs. Hittaway. The 
result of all this, and of further inquiries, will be shown by the 
following letter from Mrs. Hittaway to her sister Amelia;— 

'Dumdum, 9th September, 18— 

'My DEAR Amelia, 

'Here we are, and here we have to remain to the end of the 
month. Of course it suits, and all that; but it is awfully dulL 
Richmond for this time of the year is a paradise to it; and as 
for coming to Scotland every autumn, I am sick of it. Only 
what is one to do if one lives in London? If it wasn't for Orlando 
and the children, I'd brazen it out, and let people say what they 
pleased. As for health, Fm never so well as at home, and I do 
like having my oijvti things about me. Orlando has literally 
nothing to do here. There is no shooting, except pheasants, 

and that doesn't begin till October. 

'But I'm very glad I've come as to Frederic, and the more 

so, as I have learned the truth as to that Nfr. Greystock. She, 
Lady Eustace, is a bad creature in every way. She still pro- 
tends that she is engaged to Frederic, and tells everybody that 
the marriage is not broken off, and yet she has her cousin with 
her, making love to him in the most indecent-way. People 
used to say in her favour that at any rate she never flirted. 

I never quite know what people mean when they talk of 
flirting. But you may take my word for it that she allows hCT 
cousin to embrace her, and embraces bim* I would not say it if 
I could not prove it It is horrible to think of it, when one 
remembers that she is almost justified in saying that Frederic 

is engaged to her. 

‘No doubt he was engaged to her. It was a great misfortune, 
but, thank God, is not yet past rem^y. He has some foolish 
feeling of what he calls honour; as if a mm can be tound in 
honour to marry a woman who has deceived him in eve^ 
point? She still sticks to the diamonds,—if she has not sold 
fliem, as I believe she has ; and Mr. Camperdown is going to 
bring an action against her in the High Court of Chancery. 
But still Frederic will not absolutely d^lare the thing ott. 
I feel, therefore, that it is my duty to let him know what I have 
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learned. I should be the last to stir in such a matter unless I 
was sure I could prove it. But I don't quite like to write to 
Frederic. Will mamma see him, and tell him what 1 say? Of 
course you will show this letter to mamma. If not, 1 must 
postpone it till I am in town ;—but 1 think it would come better 
from mamma. Mamma may be sure that she is a bad woman. 

'And now what do you think of your Mr, Greystock? As 
sure as I am here he was seen with his arm round his cousin’s 
waist, sitting out of doors,— kissing her! I was never taken in 
by that story of his marrying Lucy Morris. He is the last man 
in the world to marry a governess. He is over head and ears 
in debt, and if he marries at all, he must marry some one with 
money. I really think that mamma, and you, and ail of you 
have been soft about that girl. I belie\ e she has been a good 
governess,—that is, good after mamma’s easy fashion; and I 
don’t for a moment suppose that she is doing anything 
underhand. But a governess with a lover never does suit, and 
I'm sure it won't suit in this case. If I were you I would tell 
her. I think it would be the best charity. Whether they mean 
to marry I can’t tell,—Mr. Greystock, that is, and this woman; 
but they ought to mean it", —that’s all. 

'Let me know at once whether mamma will see Frederic, 
and speak to him openly. She is quite at liberty to use my 
name; only nobody but mamma should see this letter. 

‘Love to them all, 

‘Your most affectionate sister, 
‘Clara Hittaway.’ 

In writing to Amelia instead of to her mother, Mrs. Hitta¬ 
way was sure that she was communicating her ideas to at 
least two persons at Fawn Court, and that therefore there 
would be discussion. Had she written to her mother, her 
mother might probably have held her peace, and done nothing. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

*It won't be True' 


M IS. GREYSTOCK, in maMtig herproposition respecdng lady 
Linlithgow, wrote to Lady Fawn, and by the same post 
Frank wrote to Lucy, But before those letters reacJied Fawn 
Court there had come that other dreadful letter finom Mrs. 
Hittaway. The consternation caused at Fawn Court in respect 
to Mr. Greystock's treachery almost robbed of its importance 
the suggestion made as to Lord Fawn. Could it be possible 
that this man, who had so openly and in so manly a manner 
engaged himself to Lucy Morris, should now be proposh^ to 
himself a marriage with his ricii <x)usin? Lady Fawn did not 
believe that it was possible. Clara had not seen tiiose horrid 
things with her own eyes, and other people might be liars. 
But Amelia shook her head. Amelia evidently believed that all 
mann^ of iniquities were possible to man. 'You see, m a mma , 
the sacrifice he was making vras so very great!' 'But he made 
it!' pleaded Lady Fawn. 'No, mamma, he said he would make 
it. Men do these things. It is very horrid, but I think they do 
them more now than they used to. It seems to me that 
nobody cares now what he does, if he's not to be put into 
prison.' It was resolved between these two wise ones that 
nothing at the present should be said to Lucy or to any one of 
the family. They would wait awhile, and in Ae meantime they 
attempted,—as far as it was possible to make Ae attempt 
wiAout express words,—^to let Lucy understand Aat she 
might remain at Fawn Court if Ae pleased. While this was 
going on. Lord Fawn Ad come down once again, and on Aat 
occasion Lucy simply absented herself firom Ae dinner-table 
and from Ae family cirde for Aat evening. ‘He's coming in, 
and you've got to go to prison again,’ Nina said to her, wiA 

a ki^. 

The matter to which Mrs. Hittaway's letter more speaally 
alluded was debated between Ae moAer and daughter at 
great lengA. They, indeed, were less brave and less eneigetic 
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than was the married daughter of the family; but as they saw 
Lord Fawn more frequently, they knew better than Mrs. 
Hittaway the real state of the case. They felt sure that he was 
already sufficiently embittered against Lady Eustace, and 
thought that therefore the peculiarly unpleasant task assigned 
to Lady Fawn need not be perform^. Lady Fawn had not the 
advantage of living so much in the world as her daughter, and 
was oppressed by, perhaps, a squeamish delicacy. 'I really 
could not tell him about her sitting and—and kissing the man. 
Could I, my dear?' ‘I couldn't,' said Amelia;—‘but Clara 
would.’ 

'And to tell the truth,' continued Lady Fawn, 'I shouldn't 
care a bit about it if it was not for poor Lucy. What will be¬ 
come of her if that man is untrue to her?' 

‘Nothing on earth would make her believe it, unless it came 
from himself,' said Amelia,—who really did know something 
of Lucy's character. ‘Till he tells her, or till she knows that 
he's married, she'll never believe it.' 

Then, after a few days, there came those other letters from 
Bobsborough,—one from the dean's wife and the other from 
Frank. The matter there proposed it was necessary that they 
should discuss with Lucy, as the suggestion had reached Lucy 
as well as themselves. She at once came to Liady Fawn with 
her lover's letter, and with a gentle meny laughing face de^ 
clared that the thing would do very well. ‘I am sure I should 

get on vdth her, and I should know that it wouldn't be for 
long,' said Lucy. 

The truth is, we don't want you to go at all,' said Lady 
Fawn. 

Oh, but I must, said Lucy in her shaip, decided tone. ‘I 
must go. I was bound to wait till I heard from Mr. Gre 3 ^tock, 
because it is my first duty to obey him. But of course I cannot 
stay here after what has passed. As Nina says, it is simply 
going to prison when Lord Fawn comes here.' 

'Nina is an impertinent little chit,' said Amelia. 

‘She is the dearest little friend in all die world,' said Lucy, 
and always tells the exact truth. I do go to prison, and when 
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he comes I feel that I ought to go to prison. Of course, I must 
go away. What does it matter? Lady Linlidigow WMi’t be 
exactly like you,’—and she put her little hand upon Lady 
Fawn’s fat arm caressingly, ‘and I shan’t have you all to spoil 
me; but I shall be simply waiting till he comes. Eveiythmg 
now must be no more than waiting till he comes.’ 

If it was to be that the ‘he’ would never come, tins was veiy 
dreadful. Amelia clearly thought that ‘he’ would never come, 
and Lady Fawn was apt to think her daughter wiser than 
herself. And if Mr. Greystock were such as Mrs. Ifittairay 
had described him to be,—^if there were to be no such coming 
as that for which Lucy fondly waited,—tiien there would be 
reason ten-fold strong why she should not leave Fawn Court 
and go to Lady lanlilhgow. In such case,—when that blow 
should fall,—Luqr would require very diflferent treatmrat 
than might be e^iected for ha: from the hands of Lady Lin¬ 
lithgow. Sie would fade and fell to tiie earth like a flower 
with an insect at its root. She would be like a wotmded branch, 
into which no sap would run. ^Vith such imsfortune and 
wretdiedness possibly before her, Lady Fawn could not eiriure 
the idea that Lucy should be turned out to oicounter fr all 
baieath the cold shade of Lady Urdithgow’s in<flfferaice. ‘My 
dear,’ she said, ‘let bygones be bygones. Come down and meet 
Lord Fawn. Nobody will say anything. After all, you wot 
provoked very much, and there has been quite enough about it.’ 

’This, from Lady Fawn, was almost miraculous,—from Lady 
Fawn, to whom her son had ever been tiie highest of human 
beings! But Lucy had told the tale to her lover, and her lover 
approved of her going. Perhaps there was acting upon her 
mind some feeling, of which she was hardly consaous, that as 
long as she remained at Fawn Court she would not see h^ 
lover. She had told him that she could make herself supremely 
happy in the simple knowledge that he loved ho:. But we ^ 
know how far sudi declarations should be taken as true. Ol 
course, she was longing to see him. ‘If he would oriy pass by 
the road,’ she would say to herself, ‘so that I might peep at 
him through the gate!’ She had no formed idea in her own 
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mind that she would be able to see him should she go to Lady 
Linlithgow, but still, there would be the chances of her altered 
life! She would teU Lady Linlithgow the truth, and why should 
Lady Linlithgow refuse her so rational a pleasure? There was, 
of course, a reason why Frank should not come to Fawn Court; 
but the house in Bruton Street need not be closed to him. 
hardly know how to love you enough,' she said to Lady Fawn, 
'but indeed I must go. I do so hope the time may come when 
you and Mr. Greystock may be friends. Of course, it will come. 
Shall it not?' 

'Who can look into the future?' said the wise Amelia* 

'Of course, if he is your husband, we shall love him,* said 
the less wise Lady Fawn. 

'He is to be my husband,' said Lucy, springing up. 'What 
do you mean? Do you mean anything?' Lady Fawn, who was 
not at all wise, protested that she meant nothing. 

What were iJiey to do? On that special day they merely 
stipulated that there should be a day's delay before Lady Fawn 
answered Mrs. Greystock's letter,—^so that she might sleep 
upon it. The sleeping on it meant that further discussion which 
was to take place between Lady Fawn and her second daughter 
in her ladyship's bed-room that night. During all this period 
the genei^ discomfort of Fawn Court was increased by a 
certain sullenness on the part of Augusta, the elder daughter, 
who knew that letters had come and that consultations were 
being held,—but who was not admitted to those consultations. 
Since the day on which poor Augusta had been handed over to 
lizzie Eustace as her peculiar friend in the family, there had 
always existed a feeling that she, by her position, was debarred 
6x)m sympathising in the general desire to be quit of Lizzie; 
and then, too, poor Augusta was never thoroughly trusted by 
that great guide of the family, Mrs. Hittaway. ‘She couldn't 
keep it to herself if you'd give her gold to do it,' Mrs, Hitta¬ 
way would say. Consequently Augusta was sullen and con¬ 
scious of ill-usage. 'Have you fixed upon anything?' she said 
to Lucy that evening. 

‘Not quite;—only I am to go away.' 
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*I don't see why you should go away at alL Frederic doesn't 
come here so very often, and when he does come he doesn’t 
say mirch to any one. I suppose it’s all Amelia's doings/ 

‘Nobody wants me to go, only I feel that I ought. Mr. 
Greystock thinks it best/ 

‘I suppose he’s going to quarrel with us all/ 

*No, dear. I don’t think he wants to quarrel with any one; 
—but above all he must not quarrel with me. Lord Fawn has 
quarrelled with him, and that’s a misfortune,—just for the 
present/ 

‘And where are you going?* 

‘Nothing has been settled yet; but we are talking of Lady 
Linlithgow,—if she will take me.’ 

‘Lady Linlithgow! Oh dear!’ 

‘Won’t it do?’ 

‘They say she is the most dreadftd old woman in London. 
Lady Eustace told such stories about her.* 

‘Do you know, I think I shall rather like it.* 

But things were very different with Lucy the next momii^. 
That discussion in Lady Fawn’s room was protracted till micL 
night, and then it was decided that just a word should be said 
to Lucy, so that, if possible, she might be induced to remain 
at Fawn Court. Lady Fawn was to say the word, and on the 
following mormng she was closeted with Luty. 'My dear,* 
she b^an, ‘we all want you to do us a particular favour/ As 
she said this, she held Lucy by the hand, and no one looking 
at them would have thought that Lucy was a governess and 

that Lady Fawn was her employer. 

‘Dear Lady Fawn, indeed it is better that I should go.* 

‘Stay just one month.* 

‘I couldn’t do that, because then this chance of a home 
would be gone. Of course, we can’t wait a month before we 

let Mrs. Greystock know.’ 

•We must write to her, of course.’ 

‘And then, you see, Mr. Greystcxdc wishes it, l^dy Fawm 
knew that Lucy could be very firm, and had hardly hoped that 
anything could be done by simple persuasion. They had long 
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bscn Rccustomcd among themselves to call her obstinate, and 
knew that even in her acts of obedience she had a way of 
obeying after her own fashion. It was as well, therefore, that 
the thing to be said should be said at once. 

'My dear Lucy, has it ever occurred to you that there may 

be a slip between the cup and the lip?' 

'What do you mean, Lady Fawn?' 

'That sometimes engagements take place which never 
become more than engagements. Look at Lord Fawn and 
Lady Eustace.' 

‘Mr. Greystock and I are not like that,' said Lucy proudly. 

'Such things are very dreadful, Lucy, but they do happen.' 

'Do you mean anything;—anything real, Lady Fawn?' 

'I have so strong a reliance on your good sense, that I will 
tell you just what I do mean. A rumour has reached me that 
Mr, Greystock is—^paying more attention than he ought to do 
to Lady Eustace.' 

'His own cousin!' 

'But people marry their cousins, Lucy.' 

'To whom he has always been just like a brother! I do think 
that is the cruellest thing. Because he sacrifices his time and 
his money and all his holidays to go and look after her affairs, 
this is to be said of him! She hasn't another human being to 
look after her, and, therefore, he is obliged to do it. Of course 
he has told me all about it. I do think, Lady Fawn,—1 do think 
that is the greatest shame I ever heard!’ 

‘But if it should be true-?' 

‘It isn't true.' 

‘But just for the sake of showing you, Lucy-; if it was 

to be true.' 

‘It won't be true.' 

'Surely I may speak to you as your friend, Lucy. You 
needn’t be so abrupt with me. Will you listen to me, Lucy?' 

‘Of course I will listen;—only nothing that anybody on 
earth could say about that would make me believe a word 
of it.' 

‘Very well! Now just let me go on. If it were to be so-' 
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'it won't be true' 

picture in a certain popular book, and Lucy ne\'er forgot any¬ 
thing that Frank had said. 

It did come to pass. Mrs. Greystock at once corresponded 
with Lady Linlithgow, and Lady Linlithgow, who was at 
Ramsgate for her autumn vacation, requested that Lucy Morris 
might be brought to see her at her house in Ijondon on the 
2nd of October. Lady Linlithgow’s autumn holiday alwa)'s 
ended on the last day of September. On the 2nd of October 
Lady Fawn herself took Lucy up to Bruton Street, and Lady 
Linlitligow appeared. 'Miss Morris,’ said Lady Fawn, 'thinks 
it right that you should be told that she’s engaged to be 
married.' 'Who to?' demanded the countess. Lucy was as red 
as fire, although she had especially made up her mind that she 
would not blush when the communication w'as made. ‘I don’t 
know that she wishes me to mention the gentleman's name, 
just at present; but I can assure you that he is all that he ought 
to be.’ ‘I hate mysteries,’ said the countess. 'If Lady Linlith¬ 
gow-’ began Lucy. ‘Oh, it’s nothing to me,’ continued the 

old woman. 'It won't come off for six months I suppose?' Lucy 
gave a mute assurance that there w ould be no such difficulty as 
that. ‘And he can't come here. Miss Morris.' To this Lucy 
said nothing. Perhaps she might win over even the countess, 
and if not, she must bear her six months of prolonged exclu¬ 
sion from the light of day. And so the matter was settled. Lucy 
w^as to be taken back to Richmond, and to come again on the 
following Monday. ‘I don’t like this parting at all, Lucy.’ Lady 
Fawn said on her way home. 

'It is better so. Lady Fawn.’ 

‘I hate people going away; but, somehow', you don’t feel it 
as we do.’ 

‘You wouldn’t say that if you really knew' what I do feel.' 

‘There was no reason w^hy you should go. Frederic was 
getting not to care for it at all. What's Nina to do now ? I 
can't get another governess after you. I hate all these sudden 
breaks up. And all for such a trumpery thing. If Frederic 
hasn't forgotten all about it, he ought.’ 

'It hasn’t come altogether from him, Lady Fawn.’ 
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*How has it come, then?' 

suppose it is because of Mr. Greystock. I supp<^e when 
a girl has engaged herself to marry a man she must think more 

of him than of anything else/ 

'Why couldn't you think of him at Fawn Court?' 

'Because,—^because things have been unfortunate. He isn't 
your firiend,—not as yet. Can't you understand. Lady Fawn, 
that, dear as you all must be to me, I must live in his friend¬ 
ships, and take his part when there is a part?' 

'Then I suppose Aat you mean to hate all of us?' Incy could 
only cry at hearing this;—whereupon Lady Fawn also burst 

into tears. 

On the Sunday before Lucy took her departure. Lord Fawn 
was again at Richmond. ‘Of course, you’ll come down,—just 
as if nothing had happened,' said Lydia. 'We'll see,' said 
Lucy. 'Mamma will be very angry if you don't,' said Lydia. 

But Lucy had a little plot in her head, and her appearance 
at the dinner-table on that Sunday must depend on the manner 
in which her plot was executed. After church. Lord Fara 
would always hang about the grounds for awhile before going 
into the house; and on this morning Lucy also remained out¬ 
side. She soon found her opportunity, and walked straight up 
to Mm, following him on the path. Lord Fawn, she said, I 

have come to beg your pardon.' 

He had turned round hearing footsteps behind him, but still 

w’as startled and unready. 'It does not matter at aU,' he said. 
‘It matters to me, because I behaved badly.' 

'What I said about Mr. Greystock wasn’t intended to be 

said to you, you know.' 

‘Even if it was it would make no matter. I don't mean to 
think of Aat now. I beg your pardon because I said what I 

ought not to have said.' 

'You see. Miss Morris, that as the head of tMs fanuly- 

'If I had said it to Juniper, I would have begged his pardon/ 
Now Juniper was the gardener, and Lord Fawn did not quite 
like the w'av in wMch the thing was put to him. The doud 
came across his brow, and he began to fear that she would again 
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insult hi f"- 'I oughtn't to accuse anybody of an untruth,—not 
inthatway;andIamverysorry forwhat Idid, and 1 beg your 
panlon.’ *11160 she turned as though she were going back to 
the house. 

But he stopped her. 'Miss Morris, if it will suit you to stay 
with my mother, I will never say a word against it.' 

'It is quite settled that I am to go to-morrow. Lord Fawn. 
Only for that I would not have troubled you again.' 

Then she did turn towards the house, but he recalled her. 
'We will shake hands, at any rate,* he said, 'and not part as 
enendes.’ So they shook hands, and Lucy came down and sat 
in his company at the dinner-table. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

Lady Linlithgow at Home 

I vcYj in her letter to her lover, had distinctly asked whether 
j she nught tell Lady Linlithgow the name of her future 
husband, but had received no reply when she was taken to 
Bruton Street. Hie parting at Ridimond was very painful, and 
Lady Fawn had declared herself quite unable to m^e another 
journey up to London with the ungrateful runagate. Though 
there was no diminution of affection among the Fawns, there 
was a general feeling that Lucy was behaving badly. That 
ohsdnacy of hers was getting the better of her. Why should 
she have gone? Even Lord Fawn had expressed his desire that 
she should remain. And then, in the breasts of the wise ones, 
all in the Greystock engagement had nearly vanished. 
Another letter had come from Mrs. Hittaway, who now de¬ 
clared that it was already understood about Portray that Lady 
Eustace intmded to many her cousin. This was described as a 
terrible crime on the part of lizzie, though the antagonistic 
crime of a remaining desire to marry Lord Fawn was still 
imputed to her. And, of course, the one crime heightened the 
other. So that words from the eloquent pen of Mrs. Hittaway 
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foiled to make dark enough the blackness of poor lizzie’s 
character. As for Mr. Greystock, he was simply a heartless 
man of the world, wishing to feather his nest. hfrs. Hittaway 
did not, for a moment, believe that he had ever dreamed 
mar ry ing Lucy Morris. Men always have three or four little 
excitements of that kind going on for Ae amusement of tiieir 
leisure hours,—^so, at least, said Mrs. Hittaway. rfhe prl had 
better be told at once.’ Sirch was her dedsion about poor Lucy. 
*I can’t do more Aan I have done,’ said Lady Fawn to Augusta. 
‘She’ll never get over it, mamma; never,’ said Augusta. 

Nothing more was said, and Lucy was sent ofifin the fomily 
carriage. Lydia and Nina were sent with her, and thou^ 
there was some weeping on the journey, there was also much 
laughing- The character of the ‘duchess’ was discussed very 
much at large, and many promises were made as to loig 
letters. Lucy, in truth, was not unhappy. 9ie would be nearer 
to Frank; and that it had been almost pronused her that she 
should go to the deanery, after a residence of six months with 
Lady linlithgcjw. At the deaneiy of course die would see 

Frank; and she also understood that a long visit to the dean^ 

would be the surest prelude to diat home of her own of wUch 
she was always dreaining. 

‘Dear me;—soit you up in die carriage, has she? Wly 

shouldn't you have come by die railway?’ 

‘Lady Fawn diou^t the carriage best. She is so very kind.' 
‘It’s what 1 call twaddle, you know. I hope you ain’t afiaid 

of going in a cab.’ 

‘Not in the least. Lady Linlithgow.’ 

‘You can’t have the carriage to go about here. Indeed, I 
never have a pair of horses till after Christmas. I hope you 
know that I’m as pcxir as Job ’ 

‘I didn’t know.’ 

‘I am, dien. You’ll get nodiing beyond wholesome food 
with me. And I’m not sure it is wholesome always. The 
butchers are scxnmdrels, and die bakers are worse. What used 

you to do at Lady Fawn’s?’ 

*I still did lessons with die two youngest ^Is.' 
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*You won't have any lessons to do here, unless you do 'em 
with me. You had a salary there?’ 

'Oh yes/ 

Tifly pounds a year, I suppose/ 
had eighty/ 

'Had you, indeed; eighty pounds;—and a coach to ride in!’ 

'I had a great deal more than that. Lady Linlithgow/ 

'How do you mean?’ 

'I bad downright love and affection. They were just so many 
dear fiiends. I don’t suppose any governess was ever so treated 
before. It was just like being at home. The more I laughed, 
the bettser every one liked it/ 

'You won’t fod anything to laugh at here; at least, I don’t. 
If you want to laugh, you can laugh up-stairs, or down in the 
parlour/ 

'I can do without laughing for a while/ 

'That’s lud^. Miss Morris. If they were all so good to you, 
what made you come away? They sent you away, didn’t they?’ 

*Well;—I don’t know that I can explain it just all. There 
were a great many things together. No;—^they didn’t send me 
away. I came away because it suited.* 

'It was something to do with your having a lover, I suppose.’ 
To this Lucy thought it best to make no answer, and the con¬ 
versation for a while was dropped. 

Lucy had arrived at about half-past three, and Lady Lin¬ 
lithgow was then sitting in the drawing-room. After the first 
series of questions and answers, Lucy was allowed to go up to 
her room, and on her return to the drawing-room, found the 
countess still sitting upright in her chair. She was now busy 
with accounts, and at first took no notice of Lucy’s return. 
What were to be the companion’s duties? What tasks in the 
house were to be assigned to her? What hours were to be her 
own; and what was to be done in those of which the countess 
would demand the use? Up to the present moment notiung 
had been said of all this. She had simply been told that she was 
to be Lady linlitbgow’s companion,—^without salary, indeed, 
—but receiving shelter, guardianship, and bread and meat in 
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LADY LINLITHGOW AT HOME 

'Not at all, I should think,' said Lucy, 

'Perhaps you consider yourself pretty. It's all altered now 
since I was young. Girls make monsters of themselves, and 
I'm told the men like it;—going about with unclean, frowzy 
structures on their head, enough to make a dog sick. They 
used to be clean and sweet and nice,—^what one would like to 
kiss. How a man can like to kiss a face with a dirty horse’s tail 
all whizzing about it, is what I can't at all understand. I don't 
think they do like it, but they have to do it.' 

'I haven't even a pony's tail,' said Lucy. 

TThey do like to kiss you, I daresay.' 

'No, they don't,' ejaculated Lucy, not knowing what 

answer to make. 

'I haven't hardly looked at you, but you didn't seem to me 
to be a beauty.' 

'You're quite right about that. Lady Linlithgow.' 

'I hate b^uties. My niece, lizzie Eustace, is a beauty; and 
I think that, of all the heartless creatures in the world, she is 

the most heartless.' 

'I know Lady Eustace very well.' 

'Of course you do. She was a Greystock, and you know the 
Gieystocks. And she was down staying with old Lady Fawn 
at Richmond. I should think old Lady Fawn had a time with 
her;—hadn't she?' 

'It didn't go off very well.' 

'lizzie would be too much for the Fawns, I should think. 
She was too mudi for me, I know. 9ie's about as bad as 
anybody ever was. She's false, dishonest, heartless, cruel, 
irreligious, ungrateful, mean, ignorant, greedy, and vile!* 

'Good gracious, Lady linlith^wl' 

'She's all that, and a great deal worse. But she is handsome. 
I don't know that I ever saw a prettier woman. I generally go 
out in a cab at three o'clock, but I shan't want you to go with 
me. I don't know what you can do. Macnulty used to walk 
round Grosvenor Square and think that people mistook her for 
a lady of qualiQr. You musn't go and walk round Grosvenor 
Square by yourself, you know. Not that I care.' 
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'I'm not a bit afraid of anybody,’ said Lucy. 

‘Now you know all about it. There isn’t anyttung for you 
to do. There are Miss Edgeworth’s novds down-stdrs, and 
and Prejudice” in my bed-room. I don’t subscribe to 
Mudie’s, because when I asked for “Adam Bede,” friey alwaj^ 
sent me the "Bandit Chief.” Perhaps you can borrow boohs 
from your friends at Ridimond. I daresay Mrs. Greystockhas 

told you that I'm veiy cross.’ 

‘I havn’t seen Mrs. Grej^tock for ever so long.’ 

Then Lady Fawn has told you,—or somebody. When the 
wind is east, or north-east, or even nordi, I am cross, for I 
have die lumbago. It’s all very well taUung about bring good- 
humoured. You can’t be good-humoured with the lumbago. 
And I have the gout sometimes in my knee. I’m cross enough 
then, and so you’d be. And, among ’em I drai’t get much 
above half what I ought to have out of my jointure. That makes 
me very cross. My teeth are bad, and I like to have the meat 
tender. But it’s always tough, and that makes nm cross. 
when people go against the grain with me, as lizzie Eustace 

always did, thoi I’m very cross.’ 

‘I hope you won’t be very bad with me, said iMcy. 

•I don’t bite, if you mean that,’ said her ladysUpw 

‘I’d sooner be bittoi than barked at,—sometimes,’ said 

Lucy. , ^ . 1 .. 

‘Humph!’ said the old woman, and thoi she went back to 

her accounts. . j*_ i 

Lucy had a few books of her own, and she determmed to ask 

Frank to send her some. Books are cheap things, and she would 

not mind asking him for magazines, and numbers, and perhai» 
for the loan of a few volumes. In the meantime she did rrad 
Topper’s poem, and ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ and raie rf 
Edgeworth’s novels.—probably for the third time. Di^ 
the first week in Bruton Street she would have been comfort¬ 
able enough, only that she had not recrivrf a line from 
That Frank was not specially good at writing letters ^had 
already taught herself to understand. She was mchn^ to 
believe tiiat but few men of business do write letters wilUi^ly, 
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and that* of all men, lawyers are the least willing to do so. 
How reasonable it was that a man who had to perform a great 
part of his daily work with a pen in his hand, should loathe a 
pen when not at work. To her the writing of letters was per¬ 
haps the most delightful occupation of her life, and the writing 
of letters to her lover was a foretaste of heaven; but then men, 
as she knew, are veiy different from women. And she knew 
tMs also,—^that of all her immediate duties, no duty could be 
dearer than that of abstaining from all jealousy, petulance, 
and impatient expectation of little attentions. He loved her, 
and had told her so, and had promised her that she should be 
his wife, and that ought to be enough for her. She was longing 
for a letter, because she was very anxious to know whether 
she might mention his name to Lady Linlithgow;—but she 
would abstain from any idea of blaming him because the letter 
did not come. 

On various occasions the countess showed some little 
curiosity about the lover; and at last, after about ten days, 
when she found herself beginning to be intimate with her 
new companion, she put the question point-blank. 'I hate 
mysteries,* she said. 'Who is the young man you are to 
marry?* 

'He is a gentleman Fve known a long time.* 

'That*s no answer.* 

*I don't want to tell his name quite yet. Lady Linlithgow.* 
'Why shouldn't you tell his name, unless it's something 
improper. Is he a gentleman?* 

'Yes;—he is a gentleman.' 

'And how old?' 

'Oh, I don't know;—perhaps thirty-two.* 

'And has he any money?* 

Tie has lus profession.* 

T don't like these kind of secrets. Miss Morris. If you won't 
say who he is, what was the good of telling me that you were 
engaged at all? How is a person to believe it?* 

'I don't want you to believe it.' 

'Highly, tightyl’ 
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*I told you my own part of die affair, because I thought you 
ought to know it as I was coining into your house. But I don’t 
see that you ought to know his part of it. As for not bdieving, 

I suppose you beheved Lady Fawn.’ 

‘Not a bit better than I believe you. People don’t always 
tell truth because they have titles, nor yet because they've 
grown old. He don’t live in Ixindonj—^oes he? 

‘He generally lives in London. He is a banister.’ 

‘Oh,—oh; a barrister is he. They’re always making a heap 
of money, or else none at all. Whidi is it widi lum?’ 

‘He n^es somediing.’ 

'As as you could put in your eye and see none die 
worse.’ To see Ae old lady, as she made diis suggestion, turn 
sharp round upon Lucy, was as good as a play. ‘My sister’s 
nephew, the dean’s son, is one of the best of the riting <aies. 
I’m told.’ Lucy blushed up to her hair, but the dowager’s 
tyirlr was tumcd, and she did not see the blushes. ‘But he’s in 
Parliament, and they tell me he spends Ws money faster than 
he malcps it. I suppose you know Wm?’ 

'Yes;—I knew him at Bobsborough. 

‘It’s my belief that after all diis fuss about lord Fawn, 
he’ll marry Ws cousin, Lizzie Eustace. If he s a lawyer, and as 
sharp as they say, I suppose he could manage her. I wish he 

would.’ 

‘And ^e so bad as you say she is!’ 

‘9ie’ll be sure to get somebody, and why shouldn’t be have 
her money as well as another. There never was a Grgstodc 
who didn’t want money. 'That’s what it will come to;—you’D 

see.’ 

‘Never,’ said Lucy decidedly. 

‘And why not?’ 

‘What I mean b that Mr. Greystock is,—at least, I should 
think so fixim what I hear,—the veiy last man in tiie world to 

marry for mcwiey/ 

‘What do you know of what a man would do?’ 

‘It would be a very mean thing ;-^>articularly if he does not 

love her.’ 
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'Bother!* said the countess. ‘They were very near it in 
town last year before Lord Fawn came up at all. I knew as 
much as Aat. And it's what they’ll come to before they’ve 
done.* 

TTiey'll never come to it/ said Lucy. 

Then a sudden light flashed across the astute mind of the 
countess. She turned round in her chair, and sat for awhile 
silent, looking at Lucy. Then she slowly asked another ques¬ 
tion. 'He isn't your young man;—is he?' To this Lucy made 
no reply. 'So that's it; is it,' said the dowager. ‘You’ve done 
me the honour of making my house your home till my own 
sister's nephew shall be ready to marry you?' 

'And why not?' said Lucy, rather roughly, 

'And dame Greystock, from Bobsborough, has sent you 
here to keep you out of her son's way. I see it aU. And that 
old frump at Richmond has passed you over to me because 

she did not choose to have such goings on under her own 
eye.' 

'There have been no goings on,' said Lucy. 

'And he's to come here, I suppose, when my back's turned?' 

‘He is not thinking of coming here. I don’t know what you 
mean. Nobody has done anything wrong to you. I don't know 
why you say such cruel things.' 

'He can't afford to many you, you know.' 

'I don't know anything about it. Perhaps we must wait ever 
so long;—five years. 'That's nobody’s business but my own.' 

‘I found it all out;—didn't I?’ 

'Yes;—you found it out.' 

I m thinking of that sly old dame Greystock at Bobs¬ 
borough,—sending you here!' Neither on that nor on the two 

fi>llowing days did Lady Linlithgow say a word further to 
Lucy about her engagement. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

Too Bad for Sympathy 

”T T THE'*' Frank Greystock left Bobsborough to go to Scot- 
VV land he had not said that he would return, nor had he 
at that time made up his mind whetlwr he w<mld do so otto. 
He had promised to go and shoot m Norfolk, ^ Md h^ 
undertaken to be up in London with Herriot work^. TTOi^ 
it w as holiday-time, still there was plenty of work fw hro to 
do,—various'hea%7 cases to get up, and papers to be 
only he could settle himself dowTt to the domg of it. ^ 
scenes down in Scotland had been of a na^ to n>ak^ 
unfit for steady labour. How wtis he to sail his bark 
the rocks by which his present voyage was 
dangerous? Of course, to the reader, the v«y to do so s^ 
to be clear enough. To work hard at his profession; ^ 
to his cousin that she had altogether misuken his feelmgs, 
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and to be true to Lucy Morris was so manifestly his duty, that 
to no reader will it appear possible that to any gentleman there 
could be a doubt. Instead of the existence of a difficulty, there 
was a flood of light upon his path,—^so the reader will think;— 
a flood so clear that not to see his way was impossible. A man 
carried away by abnormal appetites, and wickedness, and the 
devil, may of course commit murder, or forge bills, or become 
a fraudulent director of a bankrupt company. And so may a 
man be untrue to his troth,—^and leave true love in pursuit of 
tinsel, and beauty, and false words, and a large income. But 
why should one tell the story of creatures so base? One 
does not willingly grovel in gutters, or breathe fetid atmos¬ 
pheres, or live upon garbage. If we are to deal with heroes and 
heroines, let us, at any rate, have heroes and heroines who are 
above such meanness as falsehood in love. This Frank Grey- 
stock must be little better than a mean villain, if he allows him- 
selfto be turned from his allegiance to Lucy Morris for an hour 
by the seductions and money of such a one as Lizzie Eustace. 

We know the dear old rhyme;— 

‘It is good to be meny and wise, 

It is good to be honest and true, 

It is good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.’ 


Tliere was never better truth spoken than this, and if all 
men and women could follow the advice here given there 
would be very little sorrow in the world. But men and women 


do not follow it. They are no more able to do so than they are 
to use a spear, the staff of which is like a weaver's beam, or to 
fight with the sword Excalibur. The more thqr exerdse their 
arms the nearer will they get to using the giant’s weapon,— 
cnreven the weapon that is divine. But as things are at present 
their limbs are limp and dieir muscles soft, and over-feeding 
impedes their breafti. TTiey attempt to be merry without being 
wise, and have theories about truth and hones^ with which 
they desire to shackle others, thinking that fieedom from sudi 
trammels may be good for Aemselves. And in that matter of 
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Jove,—^though love is very potent,—^treachery will sometimes 
seem to be prudence, and a hankering after new delights will 
often interfere with real devotion. 

It is very easy to depict a hero,—a man absolutely stainless, 
perfect as an Arthur,—a man honest in all his dealings, equal 
to all trials, true in all his speech, indifferent to his own pros¬ 
perity, struggling for the general good, and, above all, faithful 
in love. At any rate, it is as easy to do that as to tell of the man 
who is one hour good and the next bad, who aspires greatly, 
but fails in practice, who sees the higher, but too often follows 
the lower course. There arose at one time a sdiool of art, 
which delighted to paint the human face as perfect in beauty; 
and from that time to this we are discontented unless eveiy 
woman is drawn for us as a Venus, or, at least, a Madonna. 

I do not know that we have gained mudi by this untrue por¬ 
traiture, either in beauty or in art. There may be made for us a 
pretty thing to look at, no doubt;—but we know, that that 
pretty thing is not really visaged as the mistress whom we 
serve, and whose lineaments we desire to perpetuate on the 
canvas. The winds of heaven, or the fleshpots of Egypt, or the 
midnight gas,—passions, pains, and, perhaps, rouge 
pow der, have made her something different. But there still is 
the fire of her eye, and the eager eloquence of her mouth, and 
something, too, perhaps, left of the departing innocence of 
youth, which the painter might give us without the Vmus or 
the Madonna touches. But the painter does not dare to do it. 
Indeed, he has painted so long after the other fashion that he 
would hate the canvas before him, were he to give way to the 
rouge-begotten roughness or to the fleshpots,—or even to the 
winds. And how, my lord, would you, who are giving hun¬ 
dreds, more than hundreds, for this jwrtrait of your dear one, 
like to see it in print from the art critic of the day, that she ^ a 
brazen-faced hoyden who seems to have had a glass of wdne 

too much, or to have been making hay? 

And so also has the reading world taught itself to like best 

the characters of all but divine men and women. Let the man 
who paints with pen and ink give the gaslight, and the flesh- 
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pots, the passions and pains, the prurient prudence and the 
rouge-pots and pounce-boxes of the world as it is, and he will 
be told that no one can care a straw for his creations. With 
whom are we to sympathise? says the reader, who not un¬ 
naturally imagines that a hero should be heroic. Oh, thou, my 
resider, whose sympathies are in truth the great and only aim 
of my work, when you have called the dearest of your fnends 
round you to your hospitable table, how many heroes are there 
sitting at the board? Your bosom friend,—even if he be a 
knight without fear, is he a knight without reproach? The 
Ivanhoe that you know, did he not press Rebecca's hand ? Your 
Lord Evandale,—did he not bring his coronet into play when 
he strove to win his Edith Bellenden? Was your Tresilian still 
true and still forbearing when truth and forbearance could 
avail him nothing? And those sweet girls whom you know, do 
they never doubt between the poor man they think they love, 
and the ridi man whose riches they know they covet? 

Go into the market, either to buy or sell, and name the 
thing you desire to part with or to get, as it is, and the market 
is closed against you. Middling oats are the sweepings of the 
granaries. A useful horse is a jade gone at every point. Good 
sound port is sloe juice. No assurance short of A I. betokens 
even a pretence to merit. And yet in real life we are content 
with oats that are really middling, are very glad to have a 
useful horse, and know that if we drink port at all we must 
drink some that is neither good nor sound. In those delinea¬ 
tions of life and character which we call novels a similarly 
superlative vdn is desired. Our own friends around us are not 
always meny and wise, nor, alas! always honest and true. 
Tliey are often cross and foolish, and sometimes treacherous 
and frlse. They are so, and we are angiy. Then we forgive 
them, not without a consciousness of imperfection on our own 
parL And we know—or, at least, believe,—that though they 
be sometimes treacherous and false, there is a balance of good. 
We cannot have heroes to dine with us. There are none. And 
were these heroes to be had, we should not like them. But 
neither are our friends villains,—whose eveiy aspiration is 
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for evil, and whose eveiy moment is a struggle for some 
achievement worthy of the devil. 

The persons whom you cannot care for in a novel, because 
they are so bad, are the very same that you so dearly love in 
your life, because they are so good. To make them and our¬ 
selves somewhat better,—not by one spring heavenwards to 
perfection, because we cannot so use omr legs,—^but by slow 
climbing, is, we may presume, the object of all teadiers, 
leaders, le^slators, spiritual pastors, and masters. He who 
writes tales such as diis, probably also has, very humbly, 
some such object distandy before him. A picture of surpassii^ 
godlike noblaiess ,—a picture of a King Arthur among men, 
may perhaps do much. But such pictures cannot do all. When 
such a picture is painted, as intending to show what a man 
should be, it is true. If painted to show what men are, it is 
faUp The true picture of life as it is, if it could be adequately 
paintpd^ would show men what they are, and how they might 
rise, not, indeed, to perfection, but one step first, and then 
another on the ladder. 

Our hero, Frank Greystock, falling lamentably short in his 
heroism, was not in a happy state of mind when he reached 
Bobsborough. It may be that he returned to his own borough 
and to his mother’s arms because he felt, that were he to de¬ 
termine to be fiJse to Lucy, he would there receive sympaAy 
in Ms treachery. His mother would, at any rate, thii^ that it 
was well, and his father would acknowledge that the fault 
committed was in the ori^al oigagement with poor lauy, 
and not in the treadieiy. He had writtoi that letter to hw in 
his chambers one night in a fit of ecstasy; and could it be right 
that the ruin of a whole life should be the coi^uence? 

It can hardly be too strongly asserted that Lizrie Greystock 
did not appear to Frank as she has been made to appear to the 
reader. In all this affeir of the necklace he was beginmng to 
believe that she was really an ill-used woman; and as to other 
traits in Lizzie’s character,—traits wMdi he had seai, and 
wMch were not of a nature to attract,—it must be remembered 
tbaf beauty reclining in a man’s arms does go far towards 
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washing white the lovely blackamoor. Lady Linlithgow, upon 
whom Lizzie's beauty could have no effect of that kind, had 
nevertheless declared her to be very beautiful. And tins loveli¬ 
ness was of a nature that was altogether pleasing, if once the 
beholder of it could get over the idea of falseness which 
certainly lizzie's eye was apt to convey to the beholder. There 
was no unclean horse's tail. There was no get up of flounces, 
and padding, and paint, and hair, with a dorsal excrescence 
appended with the object surely of showing in triumph how 
much absurd ugliness women can force men to endure. She 
was lithe, and active, and bright,—^and was at this moment of 
her life at her best. Her growing charms had as yet hardly 
reached the limits of full feminine loveliness,—which, when 
reached, have been surpassed. Luxuriant beauty had with her 
not as yet become comeliness; nor had age or the good things 
of the world added a pound to the fairy lightness of her foot¬ 
step- All this had been tendered to Frank,—and with it that 
worldly wealth which was so absolutely necessaiy to his 
career. For though Greystock would not have said to any man 
or woman that nature had intended him to be a spender of 
much money and a consumer of many good things, he did 
undoubtedly so think of himself. He was a Greystocl^ and to 
what miseries would he not reduce his lAncy if, burthened by 
sudi propensities, he were to marry her and then become an 
aristocratic pauper! 

The offer of herself by a woman to a man is, to us all, a 
dung so distasteful that we at once declare that the woman 
must be abominable. Tliere shall be no whitewashing of lizzie 
Eustace. She was abominable. But the man to whom the offer 
is made hardly sees the thing in the same light. He is disposed 
to believe that, in his peculiar case, there are circumstances 
by which the woman is, if not justified, at least excused. Frank 
did put faith in his cousin's love for himseif. He did credit her 
when she told him that she had accepted Lord Fawn's offer in 
pique, because he had not come to her when he had promised 

that he would come. It did seem natural to him that she should 

have desired to adhere to her engagement when he would not 
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advise her to depart from it. And then her jealou^ about 
Lucy’s ring, and her abuse of Ixh^, were proofe to Wm of her 
love. Unless she loved him, why should she care to marry 
him? What was his position that she should desire to share 
it;—unless she so desired because he was dearer to her than 
alight beside? He had not eyes clear enough to perceive that 
his cousin was a witeh whistling for a wind, and ready to tahe 
the first blast that would carry her and her broomstick some¬ 
where into the sky. And then, in that matter of the offer, 
which in ordinary circumstances certainly should not have 
come from her to him, did not the fact of her wealth and of 
his comparative poverty cleanse her from sudi stain ^ would, 
in usual circumstances, attach to a woman who is so forwarf? 
He had not acceded to her proposition. He had not denied his 
engagement to Lucy. He had left her presence without a word 
of encouragement, because of that engagement. But he 
believed that lizzie was sincere. He believed, now, that she 
was genuine; thoi^h he had previously been all but sure that 

falsehood and artifice were second nature to her. 

At Bobsborough he met his constituaits, and made them 
the normal autumn speedi. The men of Bobsborough 
well pleased and gave him a vote of confideroe. As none but 
those of his own party attended the meeting, it was not won¬ 
derful that the vote was unanimous. IDs father, inoth», am 
sister all heard his speech, and tiiere was a strong family feel¬ 
ing that Frank was bom to set the Greystocfa once more upon 
their legs. WTien a man can say what he likes wi* the^- 
tainty that every word will be reported, and can si^ to those 
around him as one manifestly their superior, he always looms 
large. When the Conservatives should return to tiiOT 
plare at the head of affairs, there could be no dmbt diat Frank 
Greystock would be made Solicitor-General. There w^ not 
wanting even ardent admirers who conceived that, with ^ 
claims Ind such talents as his, the ordinary steps « 
promotion would not be needed, and that he 

!o th, dL. and to Mrs. Greystock It seemed that tke wook 
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sack, or at least the Queen's Bench with a peerage, was hardly 
an uncertainty. But then,—^there must be no marriage with a 
penniless governess. If he would only marry his cousin one 
might say that the woolsack was won. 

Then came Luc3r's letter; the pretty, dear, joking letter 
about the 'duchess,' and broken hearts. T would break my 

heart, only—only, only-' Yes, he knew very well what 

she meant. I shall never be called upon to break my heart, 
because you are not a false scoundrel. If you were a false 
scoundrel,—^instead of being, as you are, a pearl among men, 
—then I should break my heart. That was what Lucy meant. 
She could not have been much clearer, and he understood it 
perfectly. It is very nice to walk about one's own borough and 
be voted unanimously worthy of confidence, and be a great 
man; but if you are a scoundrel, and not used to being a 
scoundrel, black care is apt to sit very close behind you as you 
go caracoUing along the streets. 

Lucy’s letter required an answer, and how should he answer 
it? He certainly did not wish her to tell Lady Linlithgow of 
her engagement, but Lucy clearly wished to be allowed to tell, 
and on what ground could he enjoin her to be silent? He knew, 
or he thought he knew, that till he answered the letter, she 
would not tell his secret,—^and therefore from day to day he 
put off the answer. A man does not write a love-letter easily 
when he is in doubt himself whether he does or does not mean 
to be a scoundrel. 

Thm there came a letter to 'Dame’ Greystock from Lady 
Linlithgow, which filled them all with amazement. 

'My dear Madam,’ —^began the letter,— 

'Seeing that your son is engaged to marry Miss Morris,—^at 
least she says so,—you ought not to have sent her here with¬ 
out telling me all about it. She says you know of the match, 
and she says that I can write to you if I please. Of course, I can 
do that without her leave. But it seems to me that if you know 
all about it, and approve the marriage, your house and not 
mine would be the proper place for her. 
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'I don't believe she'd care, if she had nothing but a crust to 
eat/ 

'She ought to care, Frank/ 

'I think,' said the dean to his son, on the next day, 'that in 
our class of life an imprudent marriage is the one thing that 
should be avoided. My marriage has been very happy, God 
knows; but I have always been a poor man, and feel it now 
when I am quite unable to help you. And yet your mother had 
some fortune. Nobody, I think, cares less for wealth than I do. 
I am content almost with nothing.'—^The nothing with which 
the dean had hitherto been contented had always included 
every comfort of life, a well-kept table, good wine, new books, 
and canonical habiliments with the gloss still on; but as the 
Bobsborough tradesmen had, through the agency of Mrs. 
Greystock, always supplied him with these things as though 
they came hrom the clouds, he really did believe that he had 
never asked for anything.—^*1 am content almost with nothing. 
But I do feel that marriage cannot be adopted as the ordinary 
form of life by men in our class as it can be by the rich or by 
die poor. You, for instance, are called upon to live with the 
rich, but are not rich. That can only be done by waiy walking, 
and is hardly consistent with a wife and children.* 

'But men in my position do marry, sir.' 

'After a certain age,—or else they marry ladies with money. 
You see, Frank, there are not many men who go into Parlia¬ 
ment with means so moderate as yours; and they who do 
perhaps have stricter ideas of economy.' The dean did not say 
a word about Lu<y Morris, and dealt entirely with generalities. 

In compliance with her son's advice,—or almost command, 
—Mrs. Greystock did not answer Lady Linlithgow's letter. 
He was going back to London, and would give personally, or 
by letter written there, what answer might be necessary. 'You 
wlQ then see Miss Morris?' asked his motfier. 

'I shall certainly see Lucy. Something must be settled.* 
There was a tone in his voice as he said this which gave some 
oomfort to hb mother. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

Lizzie’s Guests 

T rue to their words, at the end of October, Mrs. Carbuncle 
and Miss Roanoke, and Lord George de Bruce Ca^thers, 
and Sir Griffin Tewett, arrived at Portray Castle. And for a 
couple of days there was a >dsitor whom Lizzie was glad 
to welcome, but of whose good nature on the occasion Mr. 
Camperdown thought very ill indeed. This was John Eustace. 
His sister-in-law wrote to him in very pressing language; and 

23_^so he said to Mr. Camperdown,—he did not wish to 

seem to quarrel with his brother’s widow as long as such 
seeming nright be avoided, he accepted the invitation. If there 
was to be a lawsuit about the diamonds, that must be Nfr. 
Camperdown’s affair. lizzie had never entertained hwhien^ 
iji g{yl0 before. She had had a few people to dine with her in 
London, and once or twice had received company on an 
evening. But in all her London doings there had been the 
trepidation of fear,—to be accounted for by her youth and 
widowhood; and it was at Portray,—her own house at 
Portray,—that it would best become her to exeitise hos¬ 
pitality. Sie had bided her time even there, but now she 
meant to show her fiiends that she had got a house of her 

She wrote even to her husband’s uncle, the bishop, asking 
him down to Portray. He could not come, but salt an 
affectionate answer, and thanked her for thinking of Wm. 
Many people she asked who, she felt sure, would not come,— 
and one or two of them accepted her invitation. John Eustace 
To^ to be with her for*two days. When Frank had left 
her, going out of her presence in the mamer ^t h^ been 
described, she actually wrote to him, begging him to join her 

party. This was her note. 

‘Come to me, just for a week,’ she said, ‘when my peoi^e 
are here, so that I may not seem to be deserted. Sit at the 
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bottom of my table, and be to me as a brother might. I shall 
eiEpect you to do so much for me/ To this he had replied that 
he would come during the first week in November. 

And she got a clergyman down from London, the Rev. 
Joseph Emilius, of whom it was said that he was l^m a Jew 
in Hungary, and that his name in his own country had been 
Mealyus. At the present time he was among the most eloquent 
of London preachers, and was reputed by some to have reached 
such a standard of pulpit-oratory, as to have had no equal 
mthin the memory of living hearers. In regard to his reading 
it was acknowledged that no one since Mrs. Siddons had 
touched him. But he did not get on very well with any par¬ 
ticular bishop, and there was doubt in the minds of some 
people whether there was or was not any—Mrs. Emilius. 
He had come up quite suddenly within the last season, and 
had made church-going quite a pleasant occupation to Lizzie 
Eustace* 

On the last day of October, Mr. Emilius and Mr. John 
Eustace came each alone. Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss Roanoke 
came over with post-horses from Ayr,—as also did Lord 
Geoafge and Sir Griffin about an hour after them. Frank was 
not yet eiqiectsed. He had promised to name a day and had not 
yet named it. 

*VaiTa weel; varra weel,’ Gowran had said when he was 
told of what was about to occur, and was desired to make 
preparations necessaiy in regard to the outside plenishing of 
the house; ^lae doobt she'll do with her ain, what pleases her 
rinsdf. The mair ye poor out, the less there'U be left in. Mr. 
Jd-ofan coming? I'll be glad then to see Mr. Jo-ohn. Oo, ay; 
rits,—there'll be aits eneuch. And anither coo? You'll want 
twa ither coos. I'll see to the coos.' And Andy Gowran, in 
^ite of the internecine warfare which existed between him 
and bis mistress, did see to the hay, and the cows, and the oats, 
and the extra servants that were wanted both inside and out¬ 
side the house. There was enmity between him and Lady 
^ustaoe, and he didn't c^e who Imew it;—^but he took her 
wages and he did her work. 
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Mrs. Carbuncle was a wonderful woman. She was the wife 
of a man with whom she was very rarely seen, whom nobody 
knew, who was sometMng in the City, but somebody who 
never suceeded in making money i and yet she went every¬ 
where. She had at least the reputation of going everywhere, 
and did go to a great many places. Carbuncle had no money,— 
so it was said; and she had none. She was the daughter of a 
man who had gone to New York and had failed there. Of her 
pgj^irtage no more was known. She had a small house in 
one of the very small Mayfair streets, to which she was wont 
to invite her friends for five o’clock tea. Odier receptions she 
never attempted. During fire London seasons she always kept 
a carriage, and during the winters she always bad hunters. 
\^^lO paid for them no one knew or cared. Her dress was 
always perfect,—as far as fit and performance went As to 
approving Mrs. Carbimcle’s manner of dress,—that was a 
question of taste. Audadty may, perhaps, be said to have bra 
the ruling principle of her toilet j—^iot frie audacity of in¬ 
decency, which, let the satirists say what they may, is not 
efficacious in Bigland, but audacity in colour, audacity in 
design, and audacity in construction. She would ride in the 
park in a black and yellow habit, and appear at Ae opera in 
white velvet wAout a speck of colour. Though certrinly 
nimed thirty, and probably nearer to forty, she would wear 
her jet-black hair streaming down her back, and when June 
came would drive about London in a straw hat. But yet it was 
always adnutted Aat she was well dressed. And Aat would 

arise* Aat question. Who ptud Ae bills? 

Mrs. Carbuncle was certainly a handsome woman. She was 
full-faced,—wi A bold eyes, raAer hr apart, perfect black eye¬ 
brows, a well-formed broad nose, thick lips, and r^ular teeA. 
Her chin was round and short, wiA, peAaps, a Utde bearing 
towards a double chin. But Aough her fece was plump airf 
round, Aere was a power in it, and a look of command rf 
wluch it was, perhaps, Afficult to say in what features was the 
seat But in truA Ae mind will lend a tone to every featur^ 
and it was Ae desire of Mrs. Carbuncle’s heart to command. 
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Biitpeiiiaps the wonder of her face was its complexion. People 
said»-‘—before they knew her, that, as a matter of course, she 
had beai made beautiful for ever. But, though that too 
brilliant colour was almost always there, covering the cheeks 
but never touching the forehead or the neck, it would at 
oertain moments shift, change, and even depart. When she 
was angry, it would vanish for a moment and then return 
intensified. 'Diere was no chemistry on Mrs. Carbuncle’s 
ciheek;-and yet it was a tint so brilliant and so little transparent, 
as almost to justify a conviction that it could not be genuine. 
ITiere were those who declared that nothing in the way of 
complexion so beautiful as that of Mrs. Carbuncle’s had been 
seen on the face of any other woman in this age, and there 
were others who called her an exaggerated milkmaid. She 
ms tall, too, and had learned so to walk as though half the 
world belonged to her. 

Her niece. Miss Roanoke, was a lady of the same stamp, 
and of similar beauty, with those additions and also with those 
drawbacks which belong to youth. She looked as though she 
were four-and-twenty, but in truth she was no more than 
a^iteen. When seen beside her aunt, she seemed to be no 
more than half the elder lady's size; and yet her proportions 
were not insignificant. She, too, was tall, and was as one used 
to command, and walked as though she were a young Juno. 
Hot hair was very dark,—almost black,—^and veiy plentiful. 
Her eyes were large and bright, though too bold for a girl so 
young. Her nose and mouth were exactly as her aunt’s, but 
her cfe was somewhat longer, so as to divest her face of that 
pli^ roundness, which, perhaps, took something from the 
majesty of Mrs. Carbuncle’s appearance. Miss Roanoke’s 
complexion was certainly marveUous. No one thought that 
she had been made beautiful for ever, for the colour would go 
and come and shift and change with every word and every 
tiiought;—but still it was there, as deep on her cheeks as on 
her aunt’s, though somewhat more transparent, and with more 
delicacy of tint as the bright hues faded away and became 
merged in the almost marble whiteness of her skin. With Mrs. 
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Carbuncle there was no merging and fading. The red and 
white bordered one another on her cheek without any merging, 
as they do on a flag. 

Lucinda Roanoke was undoubtedly a very handsome 
woman. It probably never occurred to man or woman to say 
that she was lovely. She had sat for her portrait during the 
last winter, and her picture had caused much remark in the 
Exhibition. Some said that she might be a Brinvilliers, others 
a Cleopatra, and others again a Queen of Sheba. In her eyes 
as they were limned there had been nothing certainly of love, 
but they who likened her to the Egyptian queen believed that 
Cleopatra’s love had always been used simply to assist her 
ambition. They who took the Brinvilliers side of the con¬ 
troversy were men so used to softness and flatteiy from women 
as to have learned to think that a woman silent, arrogant, and 
hard of approach, must be always meditating murder. The 
disciples of the Queen of Sheba school, who formed, perhaps, 
the more numerous party, were led to their opinion by the 
majesty of Lucinda's demeanour rather than by any clear idea 
in Aeir own minds of the lady who visited Solomon. All men, 
however, agreed in this, that Lucinda Roanoke was very hand¬ 
some, but tfiat she was not the sort of ^1 with whom a man 
would wish to stray away through the distant beech-trees at a 
picnic. 

In truth she was silent, grave, and, if not really haughty* 
subject to all the signs of haughtiness. She went everywhere 
with her aunt, and allowed herself to be walked out at dances, 
and to be accosted when on horseback, and to be spoken to at 
parties; but she seemed hardly to trouble herself to talk,— 
and as for laughing, flirting, or giggling, one might as well 
expect such levity fix)m a marble Minerva. During the last 
winter she had taken to hunting with her aunt, and already 
could ride well to hounds. If assistance were wanted at a gate, 
or in the management of a fence, and the servant who attended 
the two ladies were not near enough to give it, she would 
accept it as her due from the man nearest to her; but she rarely 
did more than bow her thanks, and, even by young lords, or 
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hard-riding handsome colonels, or squires of undoubted 
thousands, she could hardly ever be brought to what might 
be called a proper hunting-field conversation. All of which 
things were noted, and spoken of, and admired. It must be 
presumed that Lucinda Roanoke was in want of a husband, 
and yet no girl seemed to take less pains to get one. A girl 
ought not to be always busying herself to bring down a man, 
but a girl ought to give herself some charm. A girl so hand¬ 
some as Lucinda Roanoke, with pluck enough to ride like a 
bird, dignity enough for a duchess, and who was undoubtedly 
clever, ought to put herself in the way of taking such good 
things as her charms and merits would bring her;—but 
Lucinda Roanoke stood aloof and despised everybody. So it 
was that Lucinda was spoken of when her name was mentioned; 
and her name was mentioned a good deal after the opening of 
the exhibition of pictures. 

There was some difficulty about her,—as to who she was. 
TTiat she was an American was the received opinion. Her 
mother, as well as Mrs. Carbuncle, had certainly been in New 
York. Carbuncle was a London man; but it was supposed that 
Mr. Roanoke was, or had been, an American. The received 
opinion was correct Lucinda had been bom in New York, had 
been educated there till she was sixteen, had then been taken 
to Paris for nine months, and from Paris had been brought to 
London by her aunt, Mrs. Carbuncle always spoke of Lucinda’s 
education as having been thoroughly Parisian. Of her own 
education and antecedents, Lucinda never spoke at alL 'I'll 
tell you what it is,’ said a young scamp from Eton to his elder 
sister, when her character and position were once being dis¬ 
cussed. *She’s a heroine, and would shoot a fellow as soon as 

look at him.’ In that scamp’s family, Lucinda was ever after¬ 
wards called the heroine. 

The manner in which Lord George de Bruce Camithers had 
attadied himself to these ladies was a mystery;—but then 
Lord Grorge was always mysterious. He was a young man,— 
so considered,—^about forty-five years of age, who had never 
done anything in the manner of other people. He hunted a 
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great deal, but he did not firatemize with hunting moi, and 
would appear now in this county and now in that, with an 
utmost disregard of grass, fences, friendships, or foxes. 
Leicester, Essex, Ayrshire, or tiie Baron had equal delights 
for him; and in all counties he was quite at home. He had 
never owned a fortune, and had never been known to earn a 
shilling. It was said that early in life he had beat apprenticed 
to an attorney at Aberdeen as George Carruthers. His third 
cousin, the Marquis of KilliecranMe, had been killed out 
hunting; the second scion of the noble family had fallen at 
Balaclava; a third had perished in the Indian Mutiny; and a 
fourth, who did reign for a few months, died suddoily, leaving 
a large family of daughta-s. Within three years the four 
brothers vanished, leaving among them no male heir, and 
George’s elder brother, who was then in a West India Re^- 
ment, was called home from Demerara to be Marquis (rf 
Killiecrankie. By a usual exercise of the courtesy of the Grown, 
all the brothers were made lords, and some twelve years 
before the date of our story George Carruthers, who had long 
since left the attorney’s office at Aberdeen, became Lord 
George de Bruce Carruthers. How he lived no one knew. 
That his brother did much for him was presumed to be im¬ 
possible, as the property entailed on the Killiecrankie tide cer¬ 
tainly was not large. He sometimes went into the City, and 
was supposed to know something about shares. Perh^ts he 
played a littie, and made a few bets. He generally lived wth 
men of means;—or perhaps with one man of means at a time; 
but they, who knew him weU, declared that he never borrowed 
a shilling from a friend, and never owed a guinea to a trade^ 
man. He always had horses, but never had a home. Whoi in 
London he lodged in a single room, and dined at his dub. He 
was a Colonel of Volunteers, having got up die recant 
known as the Long Shore Riflemen,—the roughest regiment 
of Volunteers in all England,—and was reputed to be a bitter 
Radical. He was suspected even of republican sentiments, and 
ienorant young men about London hinted that he was the 
mnd centre of the British Fenians. He had been invited to 
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stand for the Tower Hamlets, but had told the deputation 
which waited upon him that he knew a thing worth two of that. 
Would they guarantee his expenses, and then give him a 
salary? The deputation doubted its ability to promise so much. 
‘I more than doubt it/ said Lord George; and then tlie 
deputation went away. 

In person he was a long-legged, long-bodied, long-faced 
man, with rough whiskers and a rough beard on his upper lip, 
but with a shorn chin. His eyes were very deep set in his head, 
and his cheeks were hollow and sallow, and yet he looked to 
be and was a powerful, healthy man. He had large hands, 
which seemed to be all bone, and long arms, and a neck which 
looked to be long; because he so wore his shirt that much of 
his throat was always bare. It was manifest enough that he 
liked to have good-looking women about him, and yet nobody 
presumed it probable that he would marry. For the last two 
or three years there had been friendship between him and Mrs. 
Carbuncle; and during the last season he had become almost 
intimate with our Lizzie. Lizzie thought that perhaps he 
might be the Corsair whom, sooner or later in her life, she 
must certainly encounter. 

Sir Grifhn Tewett, who at the present period of his exis¬ 
tence was being led about by Lord George, was not exactly an 
amiable young baronet. Nor were his circumstances such as 
make a man amiable. He was nominally, not only the heir to, 
but actually the possessor of, a large property;—^but he could 
not touch the principal, and of the income only so much as 
certain legal curmudgeons would allow him. As Greystock 
had said, everybody was at law with him,—so successful had 
been his father, in mismanaging, and miscontrolling, and mis¬ 
appropriating the property. Tewett Hall had gone to rack 
and ruin for four years, and was now let almost for nothing. 
He was a fair, young man, with a bad eye, and a weak 
mouth, and a thin hand, who was fond of liqueurs, and hated to 
the death any acquaintance who won a five-pound note of 
him, or any tradesman who wished to have his bill paid. But 
he had this redeeming quality,—^that having found Lucinda 
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Roanoke to be the handsomest woman he had ever seen, he 

did desire to make her his wife. 

Such were the friends whom lizae Eustace received at 
Portray Castle on the first day of her grand hospitality,— 
together with John Eustace and Mr. Joseph Emilius, Ae 
fashionable preacher firom Mayfiur. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

Lizzie’s First Day 

T he conung of John Eustace was certainly a great thing for 
lizzie, though it was only for two days. It saved ha- 
from diat feeling of desertion before ha firiends,—desertion 
by those who might naturally belong to ha,—which would 
otherwise have afllicted ha. His presoice there for two days 
gave ha a start. Sie could call him John, and bring down 
ha boy to him, and reimnd him, with the sweetest snul^— 
with almost a tear in ha eye,—that he was the boy’sguanfiam 
‘little fellow! So much depends on that Btde life,—does it 
not, John?’ she said, whispering the words into his ear. 
‘Jiicl^ little dog!* said John, patting the boy s head. ‘L£t 

me see! of course he’ll go to Eton.’ 

‘Not yet,* said lizzie with a shudda. 

•Well; no; hardly;—when he’s twelve.’ And thai the boy 
was done with and was carried away. 9 ie had played that 
card and had turned ha trick. John Eustace was a thoroughly 
good-natured man of the world, who could forpve maiqr 
faults, not expecting people to be perfect He did not like 
Mrs. Carbuncle;—was indifferent to lananda’s beauty; 
was afraid of that Tartar, Lord George;—and thoroughty 
despised Sir Griffin. In his heart he believed Mr. Emfiius to 
be an impostor, who might, for aught he knew, pidi to 
pocket; and Miss Macnulty had no attraction for hi^ ^ 
he simled, and was gay, and called Lady Eutoce by ha 
Christian name, and was content to be of use to ha m show- 
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ing her friends that she had not been altogether dropped by 
the Eustace people. 'I got such a nice affectionate letter from 
the dear bishop/ said lizzie, 'but he couldn’t come. He could 
not escape a previous engagement.' 

'It's a long way/ said John, 'and he’s not so young as he 
was once;—^and then there are the Bobsborough parsons to 
look after/ 

'I don't suppose anything of that kind stops him,' said 
lizzie, who did not think it possible that a bishop's bliss 
should be alloyed by work. John was so very nice that she 
almost made up her mind to talk to him about the necklace; 
but she was cautious, and thought of it, and found that it 
would be better that she should abstain. John Eustace was 
certainly very good-natured, but perhaps he might say an 
ugly word to her if -she were rash. She refrained, therefore, 
and after breakfast on the second day he took his departure 
without an allusion to things that were unpleasant. 

'I rail my brother-in-law a perfect gentleman,' said lizzie 
with enthusiasm, when his back was turned. 

'Certainly,' said Mrs. Carbuncle. 'He seems to me to be 
veiy quiet.' 

'He didn't quite like his party,* said Lord George. 

'I am sure he did,' said lizzie. 

'I mean as to politics. To him we are all turbulent dema¬ 
gogues and Bohemians. Eustace is an old-world Tory, if 
there's one left anjrwhere. But you're right, Lady Eustace; 
he is a gentleman.' 

'He knows on which side his bread is buttered as well as 
any man,' said Sir GrifiBn. 

'Am I a demagogue,' said lizzie, appealing to the Corsair, 
'or a Bohemian? I didn't know it.* 

*A little in that way, I think. Lady Eustace;—not a 
demagogue, but demagognical;—not a Bohemian, but that 
way pven.' 

'And is Miss Roanoke demagognical?* 

'Certainly,' said Lord George. 'I hardly wrong you there. 
Miss Roanoke?* 
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‘Lucinda is a democrat, but hardly a demagogue. Lord 

George,’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

‘Those are distinctions which we hardly understand on 
this thick-headed side of the water. But demagogues, demo¬ 
crats, demonstrations, and Demosthenic oratory are all 
equally odious to John Eustace. For a young man he’s about 
the best Tory I know.’ 

‘He is true to his colours,’ said Mr. Emilius, who had been 
endeavouring to awake the attention of Miss Roanoke on 
tile subject of Shakespeare’s dramatic action, ‘and I like men 
who are true to tiieir colours.’ Mr. Emihus spoke witii tiie 
slightest possible tone of a foreign accent,—a tone so shght 
that it simply served to attract attention to him. 

While Eustace was still in the house, there had come a 
letter from Frank Greystock, saying that he would reach 
Portray, by way of Glasgow, on Wednesday, tiie Sth of 
November. He must sleep in Glasgow on that night, Mvii^ 
business, or fiiaids, or pleasure demanding his at^tion in 
that prosperous mart of commerce. It had been impressed 
upon lum that he should hunt, and he had consulted. ‘There 
was to be a meet out on the Kilmamock side of the county 
on that Wednesday, and he would bring a horse with lum 
from Glasgow. Even in Glasgow a hunter was to be hired, 
and could be sent forty or miles out of the town m the 
morning and brought back in the evening- lizzie had learned 
aU about that, and had told him. If he would call at 
Farlane’s stables in Buchanan Street, or even write to Nm 
MacFarlane, he would be sure to get a horse that woidd 
carry him. MacFarlane was sending horses down into the 
Ayrshire country eveiy day of his life. It was simply an 
affair of money. ‘Three guineas for the horse, and then jurt 
the expense of the railway. Frank, who knew quite as much 
about it as did his cousin, and who never thought much of 
euineas or of railway tickets, promised to meet the party at 
tiie meet ready equipped. His things would go on by trai^ 
and Uzzie must send for them to Troon. He presume 
a beneficent Providence would take the horse back to the 
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bosom of Mr. MacFarlane. Such was the tenour of his letter. 
‘If he don’t mind, he'll find himself astray,' said Sir Griflin. 
‘He’ll have to go one way by rail and his horse anodier.' 
‘We can manage better for our cousin than that,’ said T 
widi a rebuking nod. 

But there was hunting from Portray before Frank Grey- 
stock came. It was specially a hunting party, and Lizzie was 
to be introduced to the glories of the field. In giving her her 
due, it must be acknowledged that she was fit for the work. 
She rode well, though she had not ridden to hounds, and her 
courage was cool. She looked well on horseback, and had 
that presoice of mind which should never desert a lady when 
she is hunting. A couple of horses had been purchased for 
her, under Lord George’s superintendence,—his conjointly 
widi ALrs. Carbuncle s,—and had been at the castle for the 
last tej days—^‘eating their varra heeds oflF,’ as Andy Gowran 
had said in sorrow. There had been practising even while 
John Eustace was diere, and before her preceptors had slept 
three nights at the castle, she had ridden backwards and for¬ 
wards, halfardozen times, over a stone w all ‘Oh yes,' 
laidnda had said, in answer to a remark from Sir Griffin, 
It s ea^ enough,—^till you come across something difficult.’ 

‘Nothing difficult stops you,’ said Sir Griffinto which 
compliment Lucinda vouchsafed no reply. 

Ota the Mcmday lizzie went out hunting for the first time 
in her life. It must be owned diat, as she put her habit on, 
and afterwards breakfasted with all her guests in hun ting 
gear around her, and thoi was driven with them in her own 
rarriage to the meet, there was somediing of trepidation at 
her heart. And her feeling of cautious fear in regairl to 
money had received a shock. Mrs. Carbuncle had told her 
^t a coiqile of horses fit to cany her might perhaps cost 
hCT atout ^180. Lord George had received the commission 
and the cheque required from her had been for £330 Of 
TOuree she had written the cheque without a word, but it did 
begm to occur to her that hunting was an expensive amuse¬ 
ment Gowran had informed her ^t he had bought a rick of 
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hay from a neighbour for £75 1 5 s. 9 d. ‘God forgie me/ said 
Andy, ‘but I b’lieve I've been o’er hard on the puir man in 
your leddyship’s service.’ £75 l5s. 9 d. did seem a great deal 
of money to pay; and could it be necessary that she should 
buy a whole rick? There were to be eight horses in the 
stable. To what fnend could she apply to learn how much of 
a rick of hay one horse ought to eat in a month of hunting? 
In such a matter she might have trusted Andy Gowran 
implicitly; but how was she to know that? And then, what if 
at some desperate fence she were to be thrown off and break 
her nose and knock out her front teetii! AATas tiie game worth 
the candle? She was by no means sure that she liked Mrs. 
Carbuncle very much. And though she liked Lord George 
very well, could it be possible that he bought tiie horses for 
£90 each and charged her ^160? Corsairs do do these sort 
of things. The horses themselves were two sweet dears, wth 
stars on their foreheads, and shining coats, and a delicious 
aptitude for jumping over eveiythmg at a moment s notice. 
Lord George had not, in truth, made a penny by them, and 
they were good hunters, wortii the money;—but how was 
to know that? But though she doubted, and was full of 
fears, she could smile and look as though she liked it. If the 
worst should come she could certainly get money for the 

diamonds. 

On that Monday, the meet was comparatiyely near to 
them,—distant only twelve miles. On the following Wednes¬ 
day it would be sixteen, and they would use the railway 
having the carriage sent to meet them in the evemng. The 
tliree ladies and Lord George filled the carriage, and Sir 
Grifiin was perched upon the box. The ladies’ horses had 
gone on with two grooms, and those for Ix)rd George w 
Sir Griffin were to come to the meet. lizae felt somewlwt 
proud of her establishment and her equipage;—but at the 
same time somewhat fearful. Hitherto she toew but ye^ 
little of the county people, and was not sure how Me imgn 
be received;—and then how would it be with her, if the fox 
should at once start away across country, and she should 
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lack either the pluck or the power to follow? There was Sir 
Griffin to look after Miss Roanoke, and Lord George to 
attend to Mrs. Carbuncle. At last an idea so horrible struck 
her that she could not keep it down. *What am I to do,' she 
said, 'if I find myself all alone in a field, and everybody else 
gone away!' 

'We won't treat you quite in that fashion,' said Mrs. 
Carbuncle. 

‘The only possible way in which you can be alone in a 
field is that you will have cut everybody else down,' said 
Lord George. 

‘I suppose it will come right,’ said Lizzie, plucking up 
her courage, and telling herself that a w oman can die but once. 

Eveiything w^as right,—as it usually is. The horses were 
there,—quite a throng of horses, as the two gentlemen had 
two each; and there w^as, moreover, a mounted groom to 
look after the three ladies. Lizzie had desired to have a 
groom to herself, but had been told that the expenditure in 
horseflesh was more than the stable could stand. ‘All I ever 
want of a man is to carry for me my flask, and waterproof, and 
luncheon,’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. ‘I don’t care if I never see a 
groom, except for that.' 

‘It’s convenient to have a gate opened sometimes,’ said 
Lucinda slowly. 

‘WiU no one but a groom do that for you?’ asked Sir 
Griflin. 

‘Gentiemen can’t open gates,’ said Lucinda. Now, as Sir 
Griflin thought that he had opened many gates during the 
last season for Miss Roanoke, he felt this to be hard. 

But there were eight horses, and eight horses with three 
servants and a carriage made quite a throng. Among the 
crowd of Ayrshire hunting men,—a lord or two, a dozen 
lairds, two dozen farmers, and as many men of business out 
of Ayr, Kilmarnock, and away from Glasgow,—it was soon 
told that Lady Eustace and her party were among them. A 
good deal had been already heard of Lizzie, and it was at 
least known of her that she had, for her life, the Portray 
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estate in her hands. So there was an undercurrent of whisper¬ 
ing, and that sort of commotion which the appearance of 
new-comers does produce at a hunt-meet. Lord George knew 
one or two men, who were surprised to find him in Ayrshire, 
and Mrs. Carbuncle was soon quite at home with a young 
nobleman whom she had met in the vale with the Baron. Sir 
Griffin did not leave Lucinda’s side, and for a while poor 

Lizzie felt herself alone in a crowd. 

Who does not know that terrible feeling, and the all but 
necessity that exists for the sufferer to pretend that he is not 
suffering,—^which again is aggravated by the conviction that 
the pretence is utterly vain? This may be bad with a man, 
but with a woman, who never looks to be alone in a crowd, 
it is terrible. For five minutes, during which everybody else 
was speaking to everybody,—for five minutes, which seemed 
to her to be an hour, lizzie spoke to no one, and no one 
spoke to her. Was it for such misery as this that she was 
spending hundreds upon hundreds, and running herself into 
debt? For she was sure that there would be debt before she 
had parted with Mrs. Carbuncle. There are people, very 
many people, to whom an act of hospitality is in itself a good 
thing; but there are others who are always making calcu¬ 
lations, and endeavouring to count up the thing purcha^ 
against the cost. lizzie had been told that she was a rich 
woman,—as women go, very rich. Surely she was entitled to 
entertain a few friends; and if Mrs. Carbuncle and Miss 
Roanoke could hunt, it could not be that hunting was beyond 
her own means. And yet she was spending a g^t deal of 
money. She had seen a large waggon loaded with sacks of 
com coining up the hill to the Portray stables, and she knew 
that there would be a long bill at riie com-chandler s. There 
had been found a supply of wine in the cellars at Portray,— 
which at her request had been inspected by her cousin 
Frank;—but it had been necessary, so he had told her, to 
have much more sent down fiiom London,—champagne, and 
liqueurs, and other nice things that cost money. won t 
like not to have them if these people are coming?’ 'Oh, no; 
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certainly not/ said Lizzie with enthusiasm. What other rich 
people did, she would do. But now, in her five minutes of 
misery, she counted it all up, and was at a loss to find what 
was to be her return for her expenditure. And then, if on this 
her first day she should have a fall, with no tender hand to 
help her, and then find that she had knocked out her front 
teethi 

But the cavalcade began to move, and then Lord George 
was by her side. ‘You mustn't be angry if I seem to stick too 
close to you,' he said. She gave him her sweetest smile as she 
told him that that would be impossible. ‘Because, you know, 
though it’s the easiest thing in the world to get along out 
hunting, and women never come to grief, a person is a little 
astray at first/ 

‘I shall be so much astray,’ said Lizzie. ‘I don’t at all 
know how we are going to begin. Are we hunting a fox now?' 
At this moment they were trotting across a field or two, 
through a run of gates up to the first covert. 

‘Not quite yet. The hounds haven’t been put in yet. You 
see that wood there? I suppose they’ll draw that.’ 

‘What is drawing. Lord George? I want to know all about 
it, and I am so ignorant. Nobody else will tell me.' Then 
Lord George gave his lesson, and explained the theory and 
system of fox-hunting. ‘We're to wait here, then, till the fox 
runs away? But it’s ever so large, and if he runs away, and 
nobody sees him? I hope he will, because it will be nice to go 
on easily.’ 

‘A great many people hope that, and a great many think 
it nice to go on easily. Only you must not confess to it.’ Then 
he went on with his lecture, and explained the meaning of 
scent, was great on the difficulty of getting away, described 
the iniquity of heading the fox, spoke of up wind and down 
wind, got as far as the trouble of ‘carrying,’ and told her 
that a good ear was ever)rthing in a big wood,—^when there 
came upon them the thrice-repeated note of an old hound's 
voice, and the quick scampering, and low, timid, anxious, 
trustful whinnying of a dozen comrade younger hounds, who 
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recognised the sagadty of their well-known and highly-appred- 
ated elder,—‘That's a fox,' said Lord George. 

‘What shall I do now?' said Lizzie, all in a twitter. 

‘Sit just where you are and light a cigar, if you're given to 
smoking.' 

‘Pray don’t joke with me. You know I want to do it 
properly.' 

‘And therefore you must sit just where you are, and not 
gallop about. There's a matter of a hundred and twenty 
acres here, I should say, and a fox doesn't always dioose to 
be evicted at the first notice. It's a chance whether he goes 
at all fi*om a wood like this. I like woods myself, because, 
as you say, we can take it easy; but if you want to ride, you 
should-By George, they’ve killed him!' 

‘Killed the fox?' 

‘Yes; he's dead. Didn't you hear?' 

‘And is that a hunt?' 

‘Well;—as far as it goes, it is.' 

‘Why didn't he run away? What a stupid beast! I don't 
see so very much in that, W^o killed him? That man that was 
blowing the horn?’ 

‘The hounds chopped him.' 

‘Chopped him!’ Lord George was very patient, and ex¬ 
plained to Lizzie, who was now indignant and disappointed, 
the misfortune of chopping. ‘And are we to go home now? 
Is it all over?' 

‘They say the coimtry is full of foxes,' said Lord Geoi^e, 
‘Perhaps we shall chop half-a-dozen.' 

‘Dear me! Chop half-a-dozen foxes! Do they like to be 
chopped? I thought they always ran away.' 

l^rd George was constant and patient, and rode at liz^e's 
side from covert to covert. A second fox they did kill in the 
same fashion as the first; a third they couldn't himt a yard; 
a fourth got to ground after five minutes, and was dug out 
ingloriously;—during which process a drizzling rain com¬ 
menced. ‘Vi^ere is the man with my wateiproof?' demanded 
Mrs. Carbuncle. Lord George had sent the man to see whether 
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there was shelter to be had in a neighbouring yard. And Mrs. 
Carbuncle was angry. ‘It's my own fault/ she said, ‘for not 
having my own man, Lucinda, you'll be wet.' 

'I don't mind the wet,' said Lucinda. Lucinda never did 

mind anything. 

‘If you'll come with me, we'll get into a bam/ said Sir 
Griffin. 

‘I like the wet/ said Ludnda. All the while seven men 
were at work with picks and shovels, and the master and four 
or five of the more ardent sportsmen were deeply engaged in 
what seemed to be a mining operation on a small scale. The 
huntsman stood over giving his orders. One enthusiastic 
man, who had been lying on his belly, grovelling in the mud 
for five minutes, with a long stick in his hand, was now 
applying the point of it scientifically to his nose. An ordinary 
observer with a magnifying-glass might have seen a hair at 
the and of the stick. ‘He's there,' said the enthusiastic man, 
covered with mud, after a long-drawn, eager sniff at the stick. 
The huntsman deigned to give one glance. ‘That's rabbit,' 
said the huntsman. A conclave was immediately formed over 
the one visible hair that stuck to the stick, and three ex¬ 
perienced farmers decided that it was rabbit. The muddy 
enthusiastic man, silenced but not convinced, retired from 
the crowd, leaving his stick behind him, and comforted him¬ 
self with his brandy-flask. 

‘He's here, my lord,' said the huntsman to his noble master, 
‘only we ain't got nigh him yet.' He spoke almost in a 
whisper, so that the ignorant crowd should not hear the 
words of wisdom, which they wouldn't understand or perhaps 
believe. ‘It’s that full of rabbits that the holes is all hairs. 
They w't got no terrier here, I suppose. They never has 
aught that is wanted in these parts. Work round to the 

right, there;-^that's his line.' The men did work round to 

the right, and in something under an hour the fox was dragged 
out by his brush and hind legs, while the experienced whip 
who dragged him held the poor brute tight by the back of his 
neck. ‘An old dog, my lord. 'There's such a many of 'em here, 
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that they’ll be a deal better for a litde lulling.’ Then the 
hoimds ate their third fox for that day. 

Lady Eustace, in the meantime, and Mrs. Carbuncle, with 
Lord George, had found their way to the shelter of a cattle- 
shed. Ij OTn da had slowly followed, and Sir Griffin had 
followed her. The gentlemen smoked cigars, and ihe ladies, 
when they had eaten their luncheons and drank their sherry, 
were cold and cross. ’If ffus is hunting, said Lazzie, I really 
don’t think so much about it.’ 

‘It’s Srotch hunting,’ said Mrs. Carbuncle. 

T have seen foxes dug out south of the Tweed,’ suggested 

Lord George. 

‘I suppose eveiytiung is slow after the Baron,’ said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, who had distinguished herself with the Baron’s 
stag-hounds last March. 

‘Are we to go home now?’ asked Lizzie, who would have 
been well-pleased to have received an answer in the affirma¬ 
tive. 

‘I presume they’ll draw again,’ exclaimed Mrs. Carbunde, 
with an angry frown on her brow. ‘It’s hardly two o’clock.’ 
‘They always draw till seven, in Scotland,’ said Lord 

George. 

‘Xhat’s nonsense,’ s<ud Mrs. Carbunde. It s dark at four. 
‘They have torches in Scotiand,’ said Lord George. 

‘They have a great many things in Scotland that are very 
far firom agreeable,’ said Mrs. CarbuiKle. Lncinda, ^d you 
ever see three foxes killed without five nunutes’ running, 

before? I never did.’ , • t • j 

‘I’ve been out all day without finding at all,’ said Lucinda, 

who loved the truth. 

•And so have I,’ said Sir Griffin;— ‘often. Don’t you 
remember that day when we went down from London to 
Biingher Wood, and they pretended to find at half-past 

four? ‘That’s what I call a sell. ^ 

•They’re going on. Lady Eustace,’ said Lord Gtoi^. U 

you’re not tired, we might as well see it out,’ lizzie vras 

tired, but said that she was not, and she did see it out. They 
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found a fifth fox, but again there was no scent. ‘Who the 

-is to hunt a fox with people scunying about like that!' 

said the hwtsman, veiy angrily, dashing forward at a couple 
of riders. The hounds is behind you, only you ain’t a look¬ 
ing. Some people never do look!’ The two peccant riders 
unfortunately were Sir Griffin and 

'The day was one of those from which aU the men and 
women return home cross, and which induce some half' 
hearted folk to declare to themselves that they never will 
hunt again. When the master decided a little after three that 
he would draw no more, because there wasn’t a yard of scent 
our parly had nine or ten miles to ride back to their carriages’ 

lizzie was very tired, and, when Lord George took her from 

her horse, could almost have cried from fatigue. Mrs. 
j Carbunde was never fatigued, but she had become damp — 
scalui^ wet through, as she herself said,—during the four 
minutes that the man was absent with her waterproof jacket, 
and could not bring herself to forget the ill-usage she had 
suffered. Lucinda had become absolutely dumb, and any 
observer would have fancied that the two gentlemen had 
quarrelled wth each other. ‘You ought to go on the box 
now,’^ said Sir Griffin, grombling. ‘When you're my age, 
and I m yours, I will,' said Lord George, taking his seat in 
the carriage. 'Then he appealed to Lizzie. ‘You'll let me 
smoke, won’t you?’ She simply bowed her head. And so they 
UTOt home,—^Lord George smoking, and the ladies dumb, 
lizzie, as she dressed for dinner, almost cried with vexation 

and disappointment. 

There was a little conversation up-stairs between Mrs. 
Carbuncle and Lucinda, whoi they were free from the atten¬ 
dance of ffieir joint maid. ‘It seems to me,' said Mrs. Car- 
bunde, ‘that you won’t make up your mind about any thing ,* 
TImtc is nothing to make up my mind about.* 

I think there is;—a great deal. Do you mean to take this 
man who is dangling after you?’ 

'He isn't worth taking.' 

'Camithers says that the properly must come right, sooner 
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or later. You might do better, perhaps, but you won't trouble 
yourself. We can't go on like this for ever, you know/ 

‘If you hated it as much as I do, you wouldn't want to 
go on/ 

‘Why don’t you talk to him? I don’t think he’s at all a 
bad fellow.’ 

‘I've nothing to say.' 

‘He’ll offer to-morrow, if you’ll accept him.' 

‘Don’t let him do that. Aunt Jane. I couldn’t say Yes. 
As for loving him;—oh laws!’ 

‘It won't do to go on like this, you know.' 

‘I’m only eighteen;—^and it’s my money, aunt.' 

‘And how long will it last? If you can’t accept him, refuse 
him, and let somebody else come.' 

‘It seems to me,’ said Lucinda, ‘that one is as bad as 
another. I’d a deal sooner marry a shoemaker and help him 
to make shoes.’ 

‘'That’s downright wickedness,' said Mrs. Carbuncle. And 
then they went down to dinner. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 

J^appie*s Grey Horse 

D uring the leisure of Tuesday, our friends regained tfaw 
good humour, and on the Wednesday morning they 
again started for the hunting-field. Mrs. Carbuncle, who 
probably felt that she had behaved ill about the groom and 
in regard to Scotland, almost made an apology, and explained 
that a cold shower always did make her cross. ‘My dear Lady 
Eustace, I hope I wasn’t very savage.' ‘My dear Mrs. Car¬ 
buncle, I hope I wasn’t very stupid,’ said Lizzie with a smile. 
‘My dear Lady Eustace, and my dear Mrs. Carbuncle, and my 
dear Miss Roanoke, I hope I wasn’t very selfish,' ssdd Lord 
George. 

‘I thought you were,’ said Sir Griffin. 

‘Yes, Griff; and so were you;—^but I succeeded.' 
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‘I am almost glad that I wasn’t of the party,' said Mr. 

Emilius, with that musical foreign tone of his. ‘Miss Mao^ 
milfy and I did not quarrel; did we?* 

'No, md^,' said Miss Macnulty, who had liked the 
soae^ of Mr. Emilius. 

But on this morning there was an attraction for 
which the Monday had wanted. She was to meet her cousin 
Frank: Greystock. The journey was long, and the horses had 
gOTO on over night, pey went by railway to KUmamock. 
and there a carnage from the inn had been ordered to meet 
them. Uzzie, as she heard the order given, wondered whether 
S® wouW have to pay for that, or whether Lord George and 
Sir Gnffin would take so much off her shoulders. Yount 
wmen generaUy pay for nothing: and it was venr hard that 
she, who w^ quite a young woman, should have to pay for aU. 
But she smiled, and accepted the proposition. ‘Oh ves* of 
course a caniage at the station. It is so nice to have some 
one to of things, like Lord George.' The carriage met 
them, and eveiything went prosperously. Almost the first 
person they saw was Frank Greystock, in a black coat, indeed 
but ndmg a su^rb grey horse, and looking quite as though 
te knew what he was about. He was introduced to Mrs Car- 
bunde and Miss Roanoke and Sir Griffin. With Lord George 
be bad tome sught previous acquaintance. “ 

'You’ve had no difficult about a horse?' said Lizzie 

the slightest. But I was in an ai^l «ght this 

MacFarlane fhim London, a^d alZ 
lutdy hadn t a moment to go to his place yesterday or this 
moramg. I was staying over at Glenshiels, and had not a 
rnimHit to qpare m catching the train. But I found a horse- 

and a lad from MacFarlane’s just leaving as I 

*** horse?’ asked Lord 


told him to b 
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a gentleman who had made acquaintance with some of 
Lizzie's party on the previous hunting-day;—^“but Stewarton 
is ever so much nearer.* 

‘So somebody told me in the carriage/ continued Frank, 
‘and I contrived to get my box off at Stewarton. The guard 
was uncommon civil, and so was the porter. But I hadn t a 
moment to look for the boy/ 

_ 


said Sir GrifEIn 


got 


only hired a horse. But I shall hire a good m^y horses Iroiii 
Mr. MacFarlane if he’ll always put me up like this.’ 

‘I’m so glad you’re here,’ said Lizzie. 

‘So am I. I hunt about twice in three years, and no man 
likes it so much. I’ve still got to find out whedier the beast 

can jump.’ 

‘Any mortal thing alive, sir,’ said one of uiose horsej^ 
looking men who are to be found in all hunting-fidds, who 
wear old brown breeches, old black coats, old hu n ti n g caps, 
who ride screws, and never get thrown out. 

‘You know him, do you?’ said Frank. 

‘I know him. I didn’t know as Muster MacFarlane owned 
him. No more he don’t,’ said the horsey man, turning adde 
to one of his fiiends. ‘That’s Nappie’s horse, firom Jamaica 

Street/ 

‘Not possible,’ said the fnend. 

‘You’ll tell me I don’t know my own horse next. 

‘I don’t believe you ever owned one,’ said die firirad. 
lizzie was in truth delighted to have her coudn beade her. 
He had, at any rate, for^ven what she had sdd to him at 
his last visit, or he would not have been there. Airi Aen, 
too, there was a feeling of reality in her connection wth 1^, 
whidi was sadly wanting to her,—unreal as she was h^lf, 
in her acquaintance with the other people around her. ^ 
on this occasion three or four people spoke or bowed to her, 

who had only stared at her before; and the 

oflF his cap, and hoped that he would do something b^ 

for her than on the previous Monday. And the huntsman 
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was veiy courteous also to Miss Roanoke, expressing the 
same hope, cap in hand, and smiling graciously. A huntsman 
at the beginning of any day or at the end of a good day is so 
different fix>m a huntsman at the end of a bad day! A hunts¬ 
man often has a veiy bad time out hunting, and it is some¬ 
times a marvel that he does not take the advice which Job 
got from his wife. But now all things were smiling, and it 
was soon known that his lordship intended to draw Craigattan 
Gorse* Now in those parts there is no surer find, and no 
better chance of a run, than Craigattan Gorse affords. 

niiere is one thing I want to ask, Mr. Greystock,* said 
Lord George, in Lizzie’s hearing. 

'You shall ask two,’ said Frank. 

'Who is to coach Lady Eustace to-day;—you or I?’ 

'Oh, do let me have somebody to coach me,’ said Lizzie. 

'For devotion in coachmanship,’ said Frank,—'devotion, 
that is, to my cousin, I defy the world. In point of skill I 
yield to Lord George.’ 

'My pretensions are precisely the same,’ said Lord George. 
*I glow with devotion; my skill is naught.' 

'I like you best. Lord George,’ said lizzie, laughing. 

*That setdes the question,’ said Lord George. 

'Altogether,’ said Frank, taking off his hat. 

'I mean as a coach,’ said Lizzie. 

'I quite understand the extent of the preference,’ said 
I/)rd George. Lizzie was delighted, and thought the game 
was worth the candle. The noble roaster had told her that 
they were sure of a run finom Craigattan, and she wasn’t in 
the least tired, and they were not called upon to stand still 
in a big wood, and it didn’t rain, and, in every respect, the 
day was veiy different from Monday. Mounted on a bright- 
sldnned, lively steed, with her cousin on one side and Lord 
George de Bruce Camithers on the other, with all the hunt¬ 
ing world of her own county civil dround her, and a fox just 
found in Craigattan Gorse, what could the heart of woman 
desire more? This was to live. There was, however, just 
raough of fear to make the blood run quickly to her heart. 
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'We’ll be away at once now,* said Lord George with utmost 
earnestness; 'follow me close, but not too dose. Whm 
the men see that I am giving you a lead, they won’t come 
between. If you hang back. I'll not go ahead. Just check 
your horse as he comes to his feKes, and, if you can, see me 
over before you go at diem. Now then, down the hill;— 
there's a gate at the comer, and a bridge over the ivater. We 
couldn't be better. By George! there they are,—altogether. 
If they don’t pull him down in the first two nunutes, we shall 
have a run.' 

Lizzie understood most of it,—more at least than would 
nine out of ten young women who had never ridden a hunt 
before. She was to go wherever Lord George led her, and she 
w^as not to ride upon his heels. So much at least she under¬ 
stood,—and so much she was resolved to do. That dread 
about her firont teeth which had perplexed her on Monday 
was altogether gone now. She would ride as fast as Lucinda 
Roanoke. That was her prevailing idea. Lucinda, with Mrs. 
Carbuncle, Sir GriflBn, and the ladies' groom, was at the 
other side of the covert. Frank had been with his cousin and 
Lord George, but had crept do’wn the hill while the hounds 
w*ere in the gorse. A man w’ho likes hunting but hunts only 
once a year is desirous of doing the best he can with his day. 
When the hounds came out and crossed the brook at the end 
of the gorse, perhaps he w as a little too forward. But, indeed, 
the state of affairs did not leave much time for waiting, or 
for the etiquette of the hunting-field. Along the c^posite 
margin of the brook there ran a low paling, which made the 
water a rather nasty thing to face. A circuit of thirty or forty 
yards gave the easy riding of a little bridge, and to that all 
the crowd hurried. But one or two men with good eyes, and 
hearts as good, had seen the lead ing hounds across the brook 
turning up the hill away firom the bridge, and knew that two 
most necessary minutes might be lost in the anowd. Frank 
did as they did, having seen nothing of any hounds, but ynth 
instinctive knowledge that they were men likely to be right 
in a hunting-field. Tf that ain't Nappie's horse, I'D eat him,’ 
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said one of the leading men to the other, as all the three were 
breasting the hill together. Frank only knew that he had been 
carried over water and timber without a mistake, and felt a 
glow of gratitude towards Mr. MacFarlane. Up the hill they 
went, and not waiting to inquire into the circumstances of a 
little gate, jumped a four foot wall and were away. 'How the 
mischief did he get a top of Nappie’s horse?' said the horsey 
man to his friend. 

'We're about right for it now,' said the huntsman, as he 
came up alongside of Frank. He had crossed the bridge, but 
had bem the first across it, and knew how to get over his 
ground quickly. On they went, the horsey man leading on 
his thoroughbred screw, the huntsman second, and Frank 
third. The pace had already been too good for the other 
horsey man. 

When Lord George and Lizzie had mounted the hill, there 
was a rush of horses at the little gate. As they topped the 
hill Lucinda and Mrs. Carbuncle were jumping the wall. Lord 
George looked back and asked a question without a word, 
lizzie answered it as mutely. Jump it! She was already a 
little short of breath, but she was ready to jump anything 
that Lucinda Roanoke had jumped. Over went Lord George, 
and she followed him almost without losing the stride of her 
horse. Surely in all the world there was nothing equal to 
this! There was a large grass field before them, and for a 
moment she came up alongside of Lord George. 'Just steady 
him before he leaps,' said Lord George. She nodded her 
assent, and smiled her gratitude. She had plenty of breath for 
riding, but none for speaking. They were now very near to 
Lucinda, and Sir Griffin, and Mrs. Carbuncle. 'The pace is 
too good for Mrs. Carbuncle's horse,' said Lord George. Oli, 
if she could only pass them, and get up to those men whom 
she saw before her! She knew that one of them was her 
cousin Frank. She had no wish to pass them, but she did wish 
that he should see her. In the next fence Lord George spied 
a rail, which he thought safer than a blind hedge, and he 
made for it. His horse took it well, and so did Lizzie's; but 
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instant to look at the ground. ‘Indeed. I won’t do it again ’ 
she said coU^g aU her breath for an apology. ‘Y^Se 
^ing a rairably, he said, ‘and your horse is worth double 
the money. She w^ so glad now that he had not spared for 

her Looking to the right she could see 
bjust floundered through the 

^IlT between the niece andSI 

a g«e, and Lord George 

b She tried to thank him but 

e stopped h^ Don’t mind talking, but come along; and 

take It ea^. ae smiled again, and he told himself itot she 

was wondrous pretty. And then her pluck was so good» 

^ then she had four fliousand a year! ‘Now for the gap'— 

don’t be m a hurry. You first, and I’D foUow you to keep off* 

mese two men. Keep to the left, where the other horses have 

bem. On they went, and lizzie was in heav^. ae could not 

qmte understand hm- feelings, because it had come to that 

wiA her that to save her life she could not have spokoi a 

word. And yet she was not only haj^y but comfortable. The 

leaping was delightful, and ho- horse gaUoped wiA her as 

fliough his pleasure was as great as her own. ae thought 

Aat she was getting nearer to Luanda. For her, in her heart, 

Luanda was the quany. If she could only pass Lucinda! 

That there were any hounds she had altog^eAer forgotten. 

^1^ only knew that two or three men were leading Ae way, 

of whom her cousin Frank was one, that Luanda Roanoke 

was foUowing Aem closely, and that she was gaining upmi 

Luanda Roanoke. She knew she was gaining a Dttle, bfn^'i^g 

she could see now how weU and squarely Luanda sat upon 

her horse. As for herself, she feared that she was rolling;_ 

but Ae need not have feared, ^e was so small^ and lithe, 

and light, fliat her body adapted itsdf naturaUy to Ae 

of her horse. Luanda was of a differoit biuld, and it behoved 

her to make for herself a perfect seat. ‘We must have Ae 

waU,’ said Lord George, who was again at her side for a 



moment. She would have ‘had' a castle wall, moat included, 
turrets and all, if he would only have shown her tlie way. 
The huntsman and Frank had taken the wall. The horsey 
man's bit of blood, know'ing his own powers to an inch, had 
declined,—not roughly, with a sudden stop and a jerk, but 
with a swer\'e to the left which the horsey man at once 
understood. What the brute lacked in jumping he could make 
up in pace, and the horsey man was along the w*all and o\*er 
a broken bank at the head of it, with the loss of not more than 
a minute. Lucinda's horse, following die ill example, balked 
the jump. She turned him round with a savage gleam in her 
eye which Lizzie was just near enough to see, struck him 
rapidly over the shoulders with her wWp, and the animal flew' 
with her into the next field. ‘Oh, if I could do it like that!’ 
thought Lizzie. But in that very minute she w as doing it, not 
only as w'ell but better. Not following Lord George, but 
close at his side, the little animal changed his pace, trotted 
for a yard or two, hopped up as though the w all were nothing, 
knocked off a top stone with his hind feet, and dropped on to 
the ground so sofdy that Lizzie hardly believed that she had 
gone over the big obstruction that had cost Lucinda such an 
effort, Lucinda's horse came down on all four legs, with a 
grunt and a groan, and she knew that she had bustled him. 
At that moment Lucinda was very full of wxath aga’mst the 
horsey man with the screw who had been in her wa\% 'He 
touched it,' gasped Lizzie, thinking that her horse had 
disgraced himself, ‘He's worth his weight in gold,' said 
Lord George. ‘Come along. There's a brook with a ford. 
Morgan is in it.' Morgan was the huntsman. ‘Don't let them 
get before you. Oh, no. She w'ould let no one get before her. 
She did her very best, and just got her horse's nose on the 
broken track leading down into the brook before Lucinda. 
Pretty good, isn t it? said Lucinda. Lizzie smiled sw'eetly. 
She could smile, though she could not speak. ‘Only they do 
balk one so at one's fences!' said Lucinda. Tlie horsey man 
had all but regained his place, and was immediately behind 
Lucinda, within hearing—as Lucinda knew. 
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On the further side of the field, beyond the brook, there 
was a little spinny, and for half a minute the hounds came to 
a check. ‘Give 'em time, sir, give 'em time,' said Moi^an to 
Frank, speaking in fiiU good humour, with no touch of Mon¬ 
day's savagery. ‘Wind him, Bolton; Beaver's got it. Very 
good thing, my lady, isn't it? Now, Carstairs, if you're a 
going to 'unt the fox, you'd better 'unt him.' Carstairs was 
the horsey man,—and one with whom Morgan very often 
quarrelled. ‘That *s it, my hearties,' and Morgan was across a 
broken wall in a moment, after the leading hounds. ^Are we 
to go on?' said lizzie, who feared much that Lucinda would 
get ahead of her. There was a matter of three dozen horsemen 
up now, and, as far as lizzie saw, the whole thing might have 
to be done again. In hunting, to have ridden is the pleasure; 
—^and not simply to have ridden well, but to have ridden 
better than others. ‘I call it very awkward ground,' said Mrs. 
Carbuncle, coming up, ‘It can't be compared to the Baron's 
country.' ‘Stone walls four feet and a half high, and well built, 
are awkward,' said the noble master. 

But the hounds were away again, and lizzie had got across 
die gap before Lucinda, who, indeed, made way for her 
hostess with a haughty politeness which was not lost upon 
lizzie, lizzie cxiuld not stop to beg pardon, but she would 
remember to do it in her prettiest way on their journey home. 
They were now on a track of open country, and the pace was 
quicker even than before. The same three men were still 
leading, Morgan, Greystc^k, and Carstairs. Carstairs had 
slightly the best of it; and of course Morgan swore afterwards 
that he was among the hounds the whole run. "The scent was 
that good, there wasn't no putting of 'em off;—no thanks 
to him,' said Morgan. ‘I 'ate to see 'em galloping, galloping, 
galloping, with no more eye to the 'ounds than a pig. Any 
idiot can gallop, if he's got it under him.’ AH which only 
signified that Jack Morgan didn't like to see any of his field 
before him. There was need, indeed, now for gaUoping, md 
it may be doubted whether Morgan himself was not doing 
his best. There were about five or six in the second flight, and 
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among these Lord George and lizzie were well placed. But 
Lucinda had pressed again ahead. 'Miss Roanoke had better 
have a care, or she’ll blow her horse,’ Lord George said. 
Lizzie didn’t mind what happened to Miss Roanoke’s horse, 
so that it could be made to go a little slower and fall behind. 
But Lucinda still pressed on, and her animal went with a 
longer stride than Lizzie’s horse. 

■fhey now crossed a road, descending a hill, and were 
again in a close country. A few low hedges seemed as nothing 
to Lizzie. She could see her cousin gallop over them ahead of 
her, as though they were nothing; and her own horse, as he 
came to them, seemed to do exactly the same. On a sudden 
they found themselves abreast with the huntsman. ‘There’s 
a biggish brook below there, my lord,’ said he. lizzie was 
charmed to hear it. Hitherto she had jumped all the big 
things so easily, that it was a pleasure to hear of them. ‘How 
are we to manage it?’ asked Lord George. ‘It is rideable, my 
lord; but there’s a place about half a mile down. Let’s see 
how’ll they head. Drat it, my lord, they’ve turned up, and 
we must have it or go back to the road.’ Morgan hurried on, 
showing that he meant to ‘have’ it, as did also Lucinda. 
‘Shan we go to the road?’ said Lord Geoige. ‘No, no!’ said 
lizzie. lx>rd George looked at her and at her horse, and then 
gaUoped after the huntsman and Lucinda. The horsey man, 
with the weU-bred screw, was first over the brook. The 
little animal could take almost any amount of water, and his 
rider knew the spot. ‘He’D do it like a bird,’ he had said to 
Greystock, and Greystock had foUowed him. Mr. Mac- 
Farlane’s hired horse did it like a bird. ‘I know him, sir,’ 
said Carstidrs. ‘Mr. Nappie gave ^250 for him down in 
Northamptonshire last Februaiy;—^bought him of Mr. Perci- 
val. You know Mr. Percival, sir?’ Frank knew neither Mr. 
Percival nor Mr. Nappie, and at this moment cared nothing 
for either of them. To him, at this moment, Mr. MacFarlane, 

of Buchanan Street, Glasgow, was the best friend he ever 
had. 

Morgan, knowing well the horse he rode, dropped him into 
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the brook, floundered and half swam through the mud and 
water, and scrambled out safely on the other side. ‘He 
woul^'t have jumped it with me, if Td asked him ever so/ 
he said afterwards. Lucinda rode at it, straight as an arrow, 
but her brute came to a dead balk, and, but that she sat well, 
would have thro\Mi her into the stream. Lord George let 
Lizzie take the leap before he took it, knowing that, if there 
were misfortune, he might so best render help. To Lizzie it 
seemed as though the river were the blackest, and the 
deepest, and the broadest that ever ran. For a moment her 
heart quailed;—^but it was but for a moment. She shut her 
eyes, and gave the little horse his head. For a moment she 
thought that she was in the water. Her horse was almost 
upright on the bank, with his hind-feet down among the 
broken ground, and she was clinging to his neck. But she was 
light, and the beast made good his footing, and then she knew 
that she had done it. In that moment of the scramble her 
heart had been so near her mouth that she was almost choked. 
When she looked round. Lord George was already by her 
side. ‘You hardly gave him powder enough,’ he said, ‘but 
still he did it beautifully. Good heavens! Miss Roanoke is in 
the river.* lizzie looked back, and there, in truth, was 
Lucinda struggling with her horse in the water. They paused 
a moment, and then there were three or four men assisting 
her. ‘Come on,* said Lord George;—‘there are plenty to take 
her out, and we couldn’t get to her if we stayed.* 

‘I ought to stop,’ said lizzie. 

‘You couldn’t get back if you gave your eyes for it,* said 
Lord George. ‘She’s all right.* So instigated, lizzie followed 
her leader up the hill, and in a minute was close upon 
Morgan’s heels. 

The worst of doing a big thing out hunting is the fact that 
in nine cases out of ten they who don't do it are as well off as 
they who do. If there were any penalty for riding round, or 
any mark given to those who had ridden straight,—^so that 
justice might in some sort be done,—^it would perhaps be 
better. When you have nearly broken your neck to get to 
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hounds, or made your horse exert himself beyond his proper 
power, and then find yourself, within three minutes, over¬ 
taking the hindmost ruck of horsemen on a road because of 
some iniquitous turn that the fox has taken, the feeling is not 
pleasant. And some man who has not ridden at all, who never 
did ride at all, will ask you where you have been; and his 
smile will give you the lie in your teeth if you make any at¬ 
tempt to explain the facts. Let it be sufficient for you at such 
a moment to feel that you are not ashamed of yourself. Self- 
respect will support a man even in such misery as this. 

The fox on this occasion, having crossed the river, had not 
left its bank, but had turned firom his course up the stream, so 
that the leading spirits who had followed the hounds over the 
water came upon a crowd of riders on the road in a space 
something short of a mile. Mrs. Carbuncle, among others, 
was there, and had heard of Lucinda's mishap. She said a 
word to Lord George in anger, and Lord George answered 
her. ‘We were over the river before it happened, and if we 
had given our eyes we couldn't have got to her. Don't you 
make a fool of yourself!' The last words were spoken in a 
whisper, but Lizzie's sharp ears caught them. 

‘I was obliged to do what I was told,' said lizzie apolo¬ 
getically. 

‘It will be all right, dear Lady Eustace, Sir Griffin is with 
her. I am so glad you are going so well.' 

They were off again now, and the stupid fox absolutely 
went back across the river. But, whether on one side or on 
the other, his struggle for life was now in vain. Two years of 
happy, firee existence amidst the wilds of Craigattan had been 
allowed him. Twice previously had he been ‘found', and the 
kindly storm or not less beneficent brightness of the sun had 
enabled him to baffle his pursuers. Now there had come one 
glorious day, and the common lot of mortals must be his. A 
little spurt there was, back towards his own home,—just 
enough to give something of selectness to the few who saw 
him fall,—and then he fell. Among the few were Frank, and 
lord George, and our Lizzie. Morgan was there, of course, 
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and one of his whips. Of Ayrshire folk, perhaps five or six, 
and among them our friend, Mr. Carstairs. They had run him 
down close to the outbuildings of a farm-yard, and they broke 
him up in the home paddock. 

‘What do you think of hunting?' said Frank to his cousin. 

'It's divine!' 

‘My cousin w^ent pretty well, I think,' he said to Lord 
George. 

Like a celestial bird of Paradise. No one ever went better; 

—or I believe so weU. You've been carried rather nicely 
yourself.' 

'Indeed I have,' said Frak, patting his still palpitating 
horse, ‘and he's not to say tired now.' 

'You've taken it pretty well out of him, sir,’ said Carstairs. 
TThere was a little bit of hill that told when we got over the 
brook. I know'd you'd find he'd jump a bit.' 

‘I w'onder whether he's to be bought?' asked Frank in his 
enthusiasm. 

'I don't know the horse that isn’t,' said Mr. Carstairs, 
—'so long as you don't stand at the figure.' 

They were collected on the farm road, and now, as they 
W’ere speaking, there was a commotion among the horses. A 
man, driving a little bugg5% was forcing his way along the 
road, and there was a sound of voices, as though the man in 
tlie buggy were angry. And he was very angry^ Frank, who 
w as on foot by his horse's head, could see that the man was 
dressed for hunting, with a bright red coat and a flat hat, 
and that he w’as driving the pony with a hunting-whip. The 
man w'as talking as he approached, but w’hat he said did not 
much matter to Frank. It did not much matter to Frank till 
his new' friend, Mr. Carstairs, whispered a word in his ear. 
‘It's Nappie, by gum!' Then there crept across Frank's mind 
an idea that there might be trouble coming. 

'There he is,' said Nappie, bringing his pony to a dead 
stop w ith a chuck, and jumping out of the buggy. 'I say, you 
sir; you've stole my 'orse!' Frank said not a word, but stood 
his ground with his hand on the nag's bridle. ‘You’ve stole 
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my 'orse; you’ve stole him off the rail. And you’ve been a- 
riding him all day. Yes, you 'ave. Did ever anybody see the 
like of this? Why, the poor beast can't a’most standi’ 

*I got him from Mr. MacFarlane/ 

'MacFarlane be bio wed! You didn’t do nothing of the 
kind- You stole him off the rail at Stewarton. Yes, you did; 
—and him booked to Kilmarnock. Where’s a police? Who’s 
to stand the like o’ this? I say, my lord,—just look at this.’ 
A crowd had now been formed round poor Frank, and the 
master had come up. Mr. Nappie was a Huddersfield man, 
who had come to Glasgow in Ae course of the last winter, 
and whose popularity in the hunting-field was not as yet 
quite so great as it perhaps might have been. 

’There's been a mistake, I suppose,’ said the master. 
’Mistake, my lord! Take a man’s ’orse off the rail at 
Stewarton, and him booked to Kilmarnock, and ride him to 
a standstill! It’s no mistake at all. It’s ’orse-nobbling; that’s 
what it is. Is there any police here, sir?* This he said, turning 
round to a farmer. The farmer didn't deign any reply. 
’Perhaps you’ll tell me your name, sir? if you’ve got a name. 
No gen’leman ever took a gen’leman’s ’orse off the rail like 
that.* 

’Oh, Frank, do come away,’ said Lizzie, who was standing 

by. 

’We shall be aU right in two minutes,’ said Frank. 

'No, we shan’t,’ said Mr. Nappie,—‘nor yet in two hours. 
I’ve asked what’s your name?’ 

‘My name is—Greystock.’ 

‘Grqrstockings,’ said Mr. Nappie more angrily than ever. 
’I don’t believe in no such name. Where do you live?’ Then 
somebody whispered a word to him. ’Member of Parliament, 

—is he? I don’t care a-A member of Parliament isn’t 

to steal my ’orse off the rail, and him booked to Kilmarnock. 
Now, my lord, what’d you do if you was served like that?^ 
This was anodier appeal to the noble master. 

I should express a hope that my horse had carried the 
gentleman as he liked to be carried,’ said the master. 
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'And he has,—carried me remarkably well,' said FrvAii _ 

whereupon there was a loud lau^ anioc^ the crowd. 

'I wish he'd broken the infemal neck of you, you sooundni, 
you,—that's what I do!' said Mr. Nappie. 'There was 

and my 'orse, and myself all booked from Glasgow to 
Kilmamock;—and wh^ I got there what did the guard fay 
to me?—why, just that a man in a black coat had taken my 
horse oflFat Stewarton; and now I've been driving all about 
the country in Aat pg there for three hours!' When Mr. 
Nappie had got so &r as this in his explanation he was 
almost in tears. ‘I’ll make 'im pay, that I will Take your 
hand oflF my horse's bridle, sir. Is there any gendeman here 
as would like to give two hundred and eighty guineas for a 
horse, and th^ have him rid to a standstill by a fellow like 
that down firom London. If you’re in Parliamat, why don't 
you stick to Parliament? 1 don't suppose he's worA fifty 
pound this moment.' 

Frank had all the while been endeavouring to explain the 
accident; how he had ordered a horse fiom Mr. Mai^arlane, 
and the rest of it,—as the reader will understand; but quite in 
vain. Mr. Nappie in Ms wrath would not bear a wo^ But 
now that he spoke about money, Frank thought that he saw 
an opening. ‘Mr. Nappie,' he said, ‘I'U biy the horse far the 
price you gave for Mm.' 

‘I'll see you-; extremely well-^first,' said Mr. 

Nappie. 

The horse had now beai surrendered to Mr. Nappie, and 
Frank suggested diat he might as well return to Ktlmarnock 
in the gig, and pay for the hire of it. But Mr. Naj^ie would 
not allow him to set a foot upon the gig. ‘It’s my gig for the 
day,' said he, ‘and you don't touch it. You shall foot it all 
the way back to Kilmamodc, Mr. Greystoddngs.* But Mr. 
Nappie, in making tMs threat, foigot that diere were gentle¬ 
men there with second horses. Frank was soon mounted on 
one belonging to Lord Geoige, and Lord Geoige's servant 
at the comer of the farmyard, got into ibe buggy, and was 
driven back to IQlmamock by the man who had acoonqxoued 
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poor Mr. Nappie in their morning’s hunt on wheels after the 
hounds. 

‘Upon my word, I was \ ery sorry,’ said Frank as he rode 
back with his friends to Kilmarnock; ‘and when I first really 
understood what had happened, I would have done anything. 
But what could I say? It was impossible not to laugh, he 
was so unreasonable.’ 

‘I should have put my whip over his shoulder,’ said a stout 
farmer, meaning to be civil to Frank Greystock. 

‘Not after using it so often over his horse,’ said Lord 
George. 

‘I never had to touch him once,’ said Frank. 

‘And are you to have it all for nothing?’ asked die thought¬ 
ful Lizzie. 

‘He’ll send a bill in, you’ll find,’ said a bystander. 

‘Not he,’ said Lord George. ‘His grievance is worth more 
to him than his money.’ 

No bill did come to Frank, and he got his mount for noth¬ 
ing. When Mr. MacFarlane was applied to, he declared that 
no letter ordering a horse had been delivered in his establish¬ 
ment. From that day to this Mr. Nappie's grey horse has 
had a great character in Ayrshire; but all the world there sa3's 
that its owner never rides him as Frank Greystock rode him 
that day. 


End of Volume I 
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